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Art. I.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton, with Notices 
of his Life, §c. 2 vols. Cambridge. 


Tuomas CHATTERTON, whose precocious genius and tragical end have 
rendered him an object of much interest and speculation, was born at 
Bristol on the 20th November, 1752. His ancestry moved in humble 
life; for a hundred and fifty years having held the office of sexton 
of St. Mary Redcliffe ; his uncle being the last that filled it. His 
father appears to have been to some extent a character; and among 
sundry pursuits to his liking, he latterly was master of a free-school 
in Pyle-street. He died several months before his extraordinary son 
saw the light; leaving a widow and a little daughter. The poor wo- 
man, of course, had to struggle for a maintenance, which she did by 
keeping a small day-school and by the needle. 

Of Chatterton’s earliest years there appears to be no extraordi- 
nary record, unless we except his supposed dulness. At five he 
was put to the school of which his father had been master; but was 
shortly sent back to his mother, on account of his incapacity; and it 
was some time before she could teach him the alphabet. At length 
he “ fell in love,” to use her precise words, with the illuminated let- 
ters of an old French musical manuscript. His father had been a 
member of the cathedral choir, and therefore may be supposed musi- 
cally inclined, just as he was magically. Young Chatterton’s atten- 
tion to the illuminated manuscript was coeval with his beginning to 
learn his letters; and what is hardly less remarkable, and perhaps 
was indicative of his future bent,—his reading made its progress 
from an old black-letter Bible. Nor did this take place without a 
development of literary taste and ardour. 


“ At eight years of age,” says a neighbour who was much in the house, 
“ he was so eager for books, that he read from the moment he waked, which 
was early, until he went to bed, if they would let him.” And the dreams of 
ambition were already commenced. A manufacturer promised to make the 
children a present of some earthen-ware—a cup or plaything that might 
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gratify achild: he asked the boy what device should be inscribed on his. 
‘* Paint me,” replied the future creator of Rowley, ‘paint me an angel, with 
wings and a trumpet, to trumpet my name over the world.’ This anecdote 
rests upon credible authority, that of his sister. 


The sister also thus expresses herself: 


“My brother,” writes the same relation, in her expressive letter to Sir 
Herbert Croft, ‘ very early discovered a thirst for pre-eminence. I remember, 
before he was five years old, he would always preside over his playmates as 
their master, and they his hired servants. He was dull in learning, not know- 
ing many letters at four years old,and always objected to read ina small book. 
He learnt the alphabet from an old folio music-book of my father’s, my mother 
was then tearing up for waste paper: the capitals at the beginning of the 
verses [ assisted in teaching him. I recollect nothing remarkable till he went 
into the school, which was in his eighth year, excepting his promising my 
mother and me a deal of finery when he grew up, as a reward of her care. 


But there were other symptoms and of a melancholy temperament 
about him : 


He grew reserved and thoughtful. He was silent and gloomy for long in- 
tervals together, speaking to no one, and appearing angry when noticed or 
disturbed. He would break out into sudden fits of weeping, for which no 
reason could be assigned ; would shut himself up in some chamber, and suffer 
no one to approach him, nor allow himself to be enticed from his seclusion. 
Often he would go the length of absenting himself from home altogether, for 
the space, sometimes, of many hours; and his sister remembered his being most 
severely chastised for a long absence ; at which he did not, however, shed one 
tear, but merely said “ it was hard indeed to be whipped for reading.” 

Not unfrequently a search was instituted. His mother’s house was close to 
the fine structure of St. Mary Redcliffe, and they well knew that the boy's 
favourite haunts were the aisles and towers of that noble pile. And there they 
would find the truant, seated generally by the tomb of Canynge, or lodged in 
one of the towers, reading sometimes, or—what if thus early imagining Row- 
ley ? Stealing away in this manner, he would constantly awaken the solicitude 
of his friends, to whom his little eccentricities were already the source of much 
uneasiness, 


When eight years old, Chatterton was admitted into a charity- 
school, where the scholars were boarded and clothed, as well as in- 
structed in reading English, writing, and casting accounts. But the 
rules of the foundation, and, no doubt, its charitable character, did 
not agree with the spirit of the young genius; and he declared that 
he here could not learn so much as he did at home, ‘for he had not 
books enough.” Still, he remained for several years, and was noted 
for his arithmetical talent. The small amount of pocket-money 
which was allowed him by his mother, he spent at the circulating 
library; reading, it would appear, and as was natural for one so 
greedy and yet undirected, everything that came to hand, but dis- 
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playing a passion for antiquities, especially heraldry. As regarded 
his social disposition, he is said to have made few acquaintances 
among his school-fellows, and only with those of a thoughtful dis- 
position. 

It is not clearly ascertained when he first began to write verses ; 
though undoubtedly it was while but a boy. Itis remarkable, how- 
ever, that when of an age at which something lightsome, or that 
might attract immediate attention, would be likely to occupy a boy, 
Thomas was eagerly engaged in some business, mysterious to all 
about him; the inference being now that he was preparing for the 
Rowley poems. 


In the house in which Mrs. Chatterton resided—a poor back tenement, dis- 
mally situated in a kind of court, behind a row of somewhat better houses 
that fronted the street---there was a small garret which had been used as a 
lumber-room. Of this apartment Chatterton possessed himself: he kept the 
key, and suffered no one, if he could help it, to have access to it. In it were 
deposited all his papers and parchments, and a variety of other articles, for 
which his relations found no other terms than * rubbish” and “ litter.” 

From twelve to seven, each Saturday, he was always at home, returning 
punctually a few minutes after the clock had struck, to get to his little room 
and shut himself up. In this room he always had by him a great piece of 
ochre in a brown pan, pounce-bags full of charcoal-dust, which he had from a 
Miss Sanger, a neighbour ; also a bottle of black-lead powder, which they once 
took to clean the stove with, and made him very angry. Every holiday almost 
he passed at home; and often, having been denied the key when he wanted it 
(because they thonght he hurt his health and made himself dirty), he would 
come to Mrs. Edkins, and kiss her cheek, and coax her to get it for him, using 
the most persuasive expressions to effect his end; so that this eagerness of his 
to be in this room so much alone, the apparatus, the parchments (for he was 
not then indentured to Mr. Lambert,) both plain as well as written on, and 
the begrimed figure he always presented when he came down at tea-time, his 
face exibiting many stains of black and yellow—all these circumstances began 
to alarm them ; and when she could get into his room, she would be very in- 
quisitive, and peep about at every thing. Once he put his foot on a parchment, 
on the floor, to prevent her from taking it up; saying, “ You are too curious 
and clear-sighted—I wish you would bide out of the room: it is my room.”’ To 
this she answered by telling him, it was only a general lumber roum, and that 
she wanted some parchment to make thread-papers of: but he was offended, 
and would not permit her to touch any of them, not even those that were not 
written on ; but at last witha voice of entreaty, said, “ Pray don’t touch any 
thing here,” and seemed very anxious to get her away: and this increased her 
fears lest he should be doing something improper, knowing his want of money 
and ambition to appear like others. At last they got a strange idea that these 
colours were to colour himself; and that, perhaps, he would join some _gipsies, 
one day or other, as he seemed so discontented with his station in life, and un- 


happy. 


It is not of course certainly known which of the Rowley pieces 
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was first fabricated; although the probability is that in the case of 
an author who was so fertile, ingenious, and industrious as the young 

oet of Bristol, they were composed as occasion required or tempted. 
I'he production that was earliest in the field was a genealogical ac- 
count, called the Burgum Pedigree, of the family of a pewterer in 
Bristol, of the name of Burgum, a vain body and ready to be duped. 
For this Chatterton received five shillings; a reward which must 
have fed his vanity, and served to induce him to make another 
experiment, and which might be regarded as a supplement to the 
heraldic tree. In thishe flattered the pewterer not only with a descent 
from noble families, but an alliance with a poet; and to complete the 
deception and crown the effort, he produced ‘‘ The Romaunte of the 
Cnyghte” as written by Jolin De Bergham. 


This poem Chatterton had transcribed in all its genuine orthography ; and, 
the better to elucidate its beauties, as Mr. Burgum was unskilled in Gothic 
lore, he accompanied it with a modernized version, by himself. “To give 
you,” says he to the pewterer, ‘“‘an idea of the poetry of the age, take the fol- 
lowing piece, wrote by him (John de Bergham), about 1320.” This was not 
all; he adds a list of some of the works cf which this said ancestor was the 
author. ‘ This John was one of the greatest ornameuts of the age in which 
he lived. He wrote several books, and translated some of the Iliad, under the 
title Romance of Troy ; which possibly may be the book alluded to in the 
following French memoire: ‘Un Lyvre ke parle de quartee principal gestes, 
et de Charles ; the romaunce Titus et Vespasian, le romaunce de Agyres, le 
romaunce de Marchaunce, le romaunce de Edmund et Agoland, le Riband par 
Monsieur Iscannus, le romaunce de Tibbot de Arable, le romaunce de Troys,’ 
&c.” He brought likewise the De Bergham arms “ laboriously painted” on 
parchment. In this second portion of the pedigree, the ‘* account” is carried 
dewn to the reign of Charles the Second ; and there, as the pewterer was not 
unlikely to know something of his ancestry—it being only removed by a period 
of a hundred years—Chatterton very wisely stopped. 


At the age of fourteen, Thomas was articled, as an apprentice, to 
Mr. John Lambert, an attorney at Bristol. Here he was treated as 
a clerk in a very humble capacity. The trustees of the charity- 
school paid the apprentice fee. ‘These were circumstances which are 
understood to have irritated the morbidly proud temperament of the 
lad; and most likely the stated number of hours he was obliged to 
spend in the attorney’s office, whether employed or not,—seeing that 
he was thereby prevented, excepting a short space each day, from 
pursuing his secret occupation in his own room,—was a subject of 
disgust. Nevertheless, he is represented as having been a faithful 
apprentice, and in regard to general conduct, no way exceptionable. 


_ There was very little business transacted in Lambert’s office ; and, with the 
exception of two or three hours, Chatterton had the whole day to himself. He 
was kept sufficiently strict, however; being sent to the office every morning at 
eight o’clock, where he remained, omitting the sixty minutes allotted for din- 
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ner, till the clock stood at the same hour in the evening. He was then at 
liberty till ten o'clock, at which time the family went to bed. When in the 
house, which was distinct from the office, he was confined to the kitchen ; he 
slept with the foot-boy, and was subjected to other indignities of a like nature. 
His pride, which always characterized him, took offence at this mortifying 
treatment, and he became gloomy and sullen, exhibiting frequent fits of ill- 
temper. 

Lambert, indeed, was a vulgar, insolent, imperious man; who, because the 
boy wrote poetry, was of a melancholy and contemplative disposition, and dis- 
posed to study and reading, thought him a fit object of insult and contemptuous 
usage. Yet, notwithstanding, he bears the highest testimony to the worth of 
Chatterton, to his regularity in his profession, his punctual attendance on all 
the duties required of him, and admits that he once only had occasion to correct 
him. And then Chatterton must needs satirize the head-master of the school 
he had just left, a Mr. Warner, in an anonymous letter, written in very 
abusive terms, but which the handwriting, only partially disguised, and the tex- 
ture of the paper, being the same as that used in the office, brought home to 
the real culprit. On this occasion he struck him a few blows. 

Chatterton was a good apprentice. There are still extant in his handwriting 
a folio book of law-forms and precedents ; containing three hundred and thirty- 
four closely written pages ; also thirty-six pages in another book of the same 
kind. In the noting-book are thirty-six notarial acts, besides many notices 
and letters transcribed in the ordinary book. These were done independently 
of his regular duties, At night, punctually as the clock struck ten, he would 
be at Mr. Lambert’s door. ‘‘ We saw him,” his sister writes, “most evenings 
before nine ; and he would in general stay to the limits of his time, whic 
was ten. He was seldom two ‘evenings together without seeing us.” The 
time also which was at his command, when he neglected to visit his friends, 
was generally spent in solitary rambles. Mr. Lambert says that he never 
knew him in bad company, or suspected him of any inclination thereto. 


The two hours a day and the Sundays, which Chatterton had for 
his own favourite pursuits, did not constitute all the time which he 
devoted to them. His sister’s account shows that much of the night 
was spent by him awake and in study. They heard him frequently 
say that ‘‘ he found he studied best towards the full of themoon, and 
would sit up all night and write by moonlight.” He also would 
seldom eat animal food; “not, like Byron, for fear of getting fat, 
but like Shelley, because he supposed it to impair the intellect.” 
We are also told that he never tasted strong liquors; but lived “‘ upon 
a tart only, andacrust of bread and a draught of pure spring water.” 
‘Sometimes his mother would tempt him, when he paid her a visit, 
with the offer of a hot meal; to which he would reply, that ‘he had 
a work in hand, and must not make himself more stupid than God 
had made him.’” But even the leisure amid the dull routine of the 
attorney’s office was not likely, by such an aspiring and enthusiastic 
youth, to be wasted apart from the dreams and the work in hand 
which are identified with the name of Chatterton. 


There was in Lambert's office-library, among a heap of law-bouks possessing 
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little interest to Chatterton, an old copy of Camden’s Britannia. From a 
bookseller of Bristol he obtained, as a loan, an edition of Speight’s Chaucer, 
which everybody knows to be in black letter; and for his own use compiled 
from the scanty glossary which is appended to that work a counter-glossary, 
having for its arrangement, in something like alphabetical order, so as to be 
easy of reference, the words in modern English, with the word corresponding 
to each in the antiquated diction of Chaucer. The books, however, from 
which he derived most assistance, were the English Dictionaries of Kersey 
and Bailey; from which it has been incontestably proved that nearly the 
whole of the obsolete words employed in the Rowley poems were obtained. 
He had access also to the old library at Bristol, in which were to be consulted 


such works as Holinshed’s Chronicles, Geoflry of Monmouth, and Fuller’s 
Church History. 


Chatterton was now prepared as well as inclined to practice his 
deceptions upon a wider scale, and wiser heads than the pewterer 
presented. In the year 1768, when a new bridge was completed at 
Bristol, there appeared in Farley’s Bristol Journal, from a corres- 
pondent signing himself ‘‘ Dunhelmus Bristolensis,” a ‘description 
of the Mayor’s first passing over the old bridge, taken from an old 
manuscript.” At the office of the journal no one could tell who sent 
the contribution or who had discovered the alleged original. On the 
appearance of a second paper, however, Chatterton was recognised as 
the correspondent, and was instantly besieged by the Bristolian an- 
tiquaries, who never suspected the trick, in order to have a sight and 
an account of the original; accompanying their application with 
threats, although they were at last obliged to be satisfied with the 
story, that it had been found among manuscripts belonging to his 
father, which had been taken from a chest in Redcliffe church. We 
must add some particulars with regard to this muniment-coffer. 

In the church of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, which was founded 
or rebuilt by W. Canynge, an eminent merchant of Bristol, in the reign 
of Edward IV., there is a room in which were deposited six or seven 
chests, one of which*was called Mr. Canynge’s coffer. This chest had 
formerly been secured by six keys, entrusted to different persons ; 
but in process of time the keys were lost; and when, about 1727, 
a notion prevailed that the chest contained some title-deeds, an 
order was made for its examination by an attorney and the locks 
were broken open. The deeds found in it were taken away; but a 
number of other manuscripts were left exposed to casual depreda- 
tion. Many of them were carried off; but the father of Chatter- 
ton, his relationship to the sexton affording particular opportunities, 
was insatiable in his plunder, and removed baskets full of parch- 
ments; of which, however, he made no better use than as covers to 
books. Young Chatterton has been said, soon after the commence- 
ment of his clerkship, to have been accidentally struck with one of 
these parchments, converted into his mother’s thread-paper, and on 
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inquiry, to have obtained a remaining hoard of them yet unused. 
Whatever was the fact of his first knowledge of them, it is probable 
that he early formed the design of converting the circumstance into 
a system of literary forgery. 

Every attempt of the kind had hitherto encouraged the youth; 
and still farther to flatter him, Mr. Calcott, the partner of the pew- 
terer Burgum, and a person of some literary curiosity, calls upon 
— to learn something more about the contents of the old 
chest. 


With this gentleman our friend is disposed to be somewhat communicative. 
He gives him a copy of the Bristowe Tragedy, Rowley’s Epitaph upon 
Canynge’s Ancestor, and other smaller pieces. In a few days afterwards, he gives 
him the Yellow Roll. About this period, Mr. Barrett, a surgeon of Bristol, 
and a man of great respectability, has undertaken to publish a history of Bris- 
tol, and is anxiously collecting materials fur that work. His friends,eager to 
procure him intelligence, fail not to apprize him of the treasure of ancient 
poems and other manuscripts relative to Bristol, which have been discovered 
in the oaken repository in Redcliffe church. Mr. Calcott hastens, specimens 
in hand, to his study. The poems are examined, pronounced authentic, and 
Chatterton is introduced to the believing historian; whom he immediately 
supplies, not only with poems, but with materials of the utmost value for his 
own work. It is Mr. Barrett's purpose to collect information on the subject of 
the churches and public edifices of Bristol. Chatterton undertakes to examine 
the papers of Rowley for that purpose ; and in a few days brings him a true 
and particular account of the ancient churches of Bristo!, which formerly oc- 
cupied the sites of the existing structures. The historian entertains no doubt 
of the authenticity of the document; rewards his young friend with a sum of 
money ; and Chatterton, more elated than ever, goes off to coin his brains 
afresh, and invent, not only churches, but castles, and even palaces. 


And from time to time does he furnish Mr. Barrett with similar 
documents, of such magnitude, moreover, that as he does not hesi- 
tate to publish them, they occupy no inconsiderable portion of his 
large quarto volume, a work otherwise of considerable value and re- 
search. Besides, Mr. Barrett’s book was the means of extending 
Chatterton’s fame, so as to feed his propensity. His constitutional 
temperament continued also to develop itself more fully; leading 
people to think that he was going mad. “ For days together, he 
would hardly utter a word; he would enter and quit his master’s 
house without deigning to address a single individual.” However, 
his studies extended as well as his ambition; medicine and Latin 
coming in for a share of his time, for a short period. In December 
of 1768, he wrote anonymously to Dodsley, intimating that the 
writer could procure a variety of productions, ‘‘ wrote by one Row- 
ley, a priest of Bristol, who lived in the reigns of Henry the Sixth 
and Edward the Fourth,” and offering to transmit ‘copies. In the 
February following Chatterton wrote in more direct and explicit 
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terms, saying that he had had an opportunity of perusing a tragedy 
called Ella, of which he not only pronounced a high opinion, but fur- 
nished a specimen. He required a guinea for a copy, alleging that 
the possessor absoiutely refused giving one, “unless I give him a 
guinea for aconsideration.” But Dodsley does not appear to have 
paid any such heed to these letters as amounted to a money return. 

Chatterton next made a bolder attempt, addressing Horace Wal- 
pole. The letter is dated March, and runs thus :—“ Sir,—being 
versed a little in antiquities, I have met with several curious manu- 
scripts, among which the following may be of service to you in any 
future edition of your truly entertaining Anecdotes of Painting. In 
correcting the mistakes (if any) in the notes, you will greatly oblige 
your mosthumble servant, Thomas Chatterton.” 

The curious manuscripts consisted of a pretended History of 
Painting in Great Britain, going back to its alleged introduction in 
the time of Hengist, whose heraldic bearings and those of the period 
were also described. There were also added some notes, and a poem 
of a certain priest, ‘‘ who was inducted in 1786.” Walpole’s skill 
was sufficient to lead him to suspect the heraldry of the story ; but 
he sent a polite reply, intimating that he was ignorant of the Saxon 
language, yet willing to receive more specimens, and that he might 
even be induced to further the publication of Rowley’s poems. 
Chatterton was emboldened, and supplied Walpole with not merely 
a variety of specimens, but with an account of his condition, and a 
hint about patronage. The specimens were submitted to Gray and 
Mason, who pronounced them fabrications. Walpole now wrote to 
Chatterton more guardedly and coolly, tendering some good advice; 
but delaying to return the manuscripts. 

About the same time the poet, among other wayward notions, be- 
thought himself of beeoming a Methodist preacher, although he had 
grown sceptical in a religious sense. He also gave heed to his satiri- 
cal powers, and bred himself sundry enemies. Bristol and the attor- 
neyship had become altogether distasteful to him; and as he had 
already been a contributor to several London periodicals, he at last 
determined to try his fortune in the metropolis, as a literary adven- 
turer. How he arranged matters with his master, it is needless to 
inquire; but with some pecuniary assistance by his friends he reached, 
on the 26th April, 1770, the grand sphere of his ambitious hopes. 
A few days after his arrival he wrote to his mother in the following 
sanguine terms : 


Iam settled, and in such a settlement as I would desire. I get four guineas 
a month by one magazine: shall engage to write a history of England and 
other pieces, which will more than double that sum. Occasional essays for 
the daily papers would more than support me. What a glorious prospect! 
Mr. Wilkes knew me by my writings since I first corresponded with the book- 
sellers here. I shall vist him next week, and by his interest will insure Mrs. 
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Balance the Trinity House. He affirmed, that what Mr. Fell had of mine could 
not be the writings of a youth; and expressed a desire to see the author. By 
the means of another bookseller I shall be introduced to Townsend and Saw- 
bridge. I am quite familiar at the Chapter Coffee House, and know all the 
geniuses there. A character is now unnecessary ; an author carries his charac- 
ter in his pen. My sister will improve herself in drawing. My grandmother 
is, I hope, well. Bristol's mercenary walls were never destined to hold me— 
there 1 was out of my element ; nowl am init—London. Good God! how 
superior is London to that despicable place Bristol. Here is none of your 
little meannesses, none of your mercenary securities, which disgrace that 
miserable hamlet. Dress, which is in Bristol an eternal fund of scandal, is 
here only introduced as a subject of taste: if a man dresses well he has taste ; 
if careless, he has his own reasons for so doing, and is prudent. Need I re- 
mind you of the contrast? The poverty of authors is a common observation, 
but not always a true one. No authorcan be poor who understands the arts of 
booksellers. Without this necessary knowledge, the greatest genius may 
starve ; and with it, the greatest dunce live in splendour, This knowledge [ 
have pretty well dipped into. 


Again, and a few dates later: 


Matters go on swimmingly. Mr. Fell having offended certain persons, they 
have set his creditors upon him, and he is safe in the King’s Bench. I have 
been bettered by this accident; his successors in the Freeholder’s Magazine 
knowing nothing of the matter, will be glad to engage me on my own terms. 
Mr. Edmunds has been tried before the House of Lords, sentenced to pay a 
fine, and thrown into Newgate. His misfortunes will be to me of no little 
service. Last week, being in the pit of Drury Lane Theatre, I contracted an 
immediate acquaintance (which you know is no hard task to me) with a young 
gentleman in Cheapside, partnerin a music shop, the greatest in the City. 
Hearing I could write, he desired me to write a fewsongs forhim. ThisI did 
the same night, and conveyed them to him the next morning. These he shewed 
to a doctor in music; and I am invited to treat with this doctor, on the footing 
of a composer, for Ranelagh, and the Gardens. Bravo! hey bovs, up we go! 
Besides the advantage of visiting these expensive and polite places gratis, my 
vanity will be fed with the sight of my name in copper-plate, and my sister will 
receive a bundle of printed songs, the words by her brother. These are not 
all my acquisitions: a gentleman, who knew me at the Chapter as an author, 
would have introduced me to the young Duke of Northumberland, in his intended 
general tour. But, alas! I spake no tongue but my own. 


And again on the 30th May: 


My present; profession obliges me to frequent places of the best resort. 
To begin with what every female conversation begins with, dress: I employ 
my money in fitting myself fashionably and getting into good company; this 
last article always brings me in interest. But I have engaged to live with a 
gentleman, the brother of a lord, (a Scotch one indeed, ) who is going to advance 
pretty deeply into the bookselling branches. I shall have lodging and board- 
ing, genteel and elegant, gratis ; this article, in the quarter of the town he 
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lives, with worse accommodations, would be fifty pounds per annum. I shall 
have likewise no inconsiderable premium, and assure yourself every month 
shall end to your advantage. I will send you two silks this summer ; and expect 
in answer to this, what colours you prefer. My mother shall not be forgotten. 
My employment shall be writing a voluminous history of London; to appear in 
numbers, the beginning of the next winter. As this will not, like writing 
political essays, oblige me to go to the coffee-house, I shall be able to serve you 
the more by it; but it will necessitate me to go to Oxford, Cambridge, Lin- 
coln, Coventry, and every collegiate church near; not at all disagreeable 
journies, and not to me expensive. The manuscript glossary I mentioned 
in my last, must not be omitted. If money flowed as fast upon me as honours, 
I would give you a portion of 5,000/. You have, doubtless, heard of the Lord 
Mayor’s remonstrating and addressing the King; but it will be a piece of news 
to inform you that I have been with the Lord Mayor on the occasion. Having 
addressed an essay to his lordship, it was very well received, perhaps better 
than it deserved; and I waited on his lordship to have his approbation to 
address a second letter to him, on the subject of the remonstrance and his 
reception. His lordship received me as politely as a citizen could; and warmly 
invited me to call on him again. The rest is a secret. But the devil of the 
matter is, there is no money to be got on this side of the question. Interest 
is on the other side. But he is a poor author who cannot write on both sides. 
I believe I may be introduced (and if I am not, I'll introduce myself) toa ruling 
power in the court party. 


This last letter also says that “‘ 1 might have a recommendation to 
Sir George Colebrook, an East India Director, as qualified for an 
office no ways despicable ; but I shall not take a step to the sea 
whilst I can continue on land.” Now, not to speak of the sort of 
insane hopefulness and boastings in these letters, this last mentioned 
statement about the sea and Jand, looks very like desperate circum- 
stances. ‘The fact is, as is proved by Chatterton’s uniform assevera- 
tions about the Rowley poems, his word was unworthy of reliance. 
Allowance may be made for his imaginary castles, and even for his 
enthusiasm becoming the dupe of his own fabrications. But still, it 
must be from other sources that certainty is to be attained relative 
to his condition and doings from the moment he arrived in London. 
Hear how he writes about a month before committing suicide, and 
after he had removed to Mrs. Angel’s, a dress-maker in Brook- 
street, Holborn: 

20th July, 1770. 

‘* T am now about an oratorio, which, when finished, will purchase 
youa gown. You may be certain of seeing me before the Ist Jan., 
1771. Theclearance is immaterial. My mother may expect more 
patterns. Almost all thenext Zownand Country Magazine is mine. 
I have an universal acquaintance ; my company is courted every- 
where, and, could I humble myself to go into a compter, could have 
had twenty places before now: but I must be among the great; state 
matters suit me better than commercial. The ladies are not out of 
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my acquaintance. I have a deal of business now, and must there- 
fore bid you adieu. You will have a longer letter from me soon, 
and more to the purpose. 

Yours, pL 2 fg 

If there was not gross invention in this account, in order to gull 
the people of Bristol and give them a most extravagant notion of his 
importance, there was a delusion bordering on the dreams of a mad- 
man. Most likely there was a mixture of the two elements,—of de- 
ception and of the distortions to which a diseased imagination had so 
habitually lent itself, as that these became like a second nature to 
him. That at the very time he thus wrote, his hands were full of 
work, there is no question. ‘The ascertained fact is that he contri- 
buted to most newspapers and magazines of the day; and fearlessly, 
without any apparent diffidence, not only writing on both sides of 
party questions, but composing, with unexampled rapidity, tales in 
prose, and pieces of poetry in all its styles and departments,—the 
sentimental, the satirical, and the lyrical. He even essayed the 
drama, and had a burlesque burletta, which was set to music and 
performed at Marylebone Gardens. For this production, ‘‘ The 
Revenge,” he is said to have received five guineas. 

It is unknown what were the receipts from his combined exertions. 
However, it is certain that they were not merely precarious, but in- 
adequate to his wants. He was evenso driven, that he contemplated 
taking the situation of a surgeon’s mate to the African coast, and 
which must have involved the relinquishment of his grand literary 
dreams. Still, he appears to have used every endeavour to screen 
the extent and even the existence of his privations. It is believed 
that he had moved from one lodging to Mrs. Angel’s on this account ; 
and now starvation stared him in the face. An apothecary in Brook- 
street informed Mr. Warton, that while Chatterton lived in the 
neighbourhood, he frequently called at the shop, and was repeatedly 
pressed to dine or sup with him in vain. One evening, however, 
human frailty so far prevailed over his dignity or pride, as to tempt 
him to partake of the regale of a barrel of oysters, when he was ob- 
served to eat most voraciously. A barber’s wife in the same neigh- 
bourhood afforded ample testimony, both as to his poverty and his 
pride. She reported that “‘ Mrs. Angel told her, after his death, that 
on the 24th of August, as she knew he had not eaten anything for 
two or three days, she begged he would take some dinner with her; 
but he was offended at her expressions, which seemed to hint he was 
in want, and assured her he was not hungry.” In these desperate 
circumstances, his mind, uncorrected it is to be feared by religious 
principles, reverted to what he had accustomed himself to regard as 
a last resource. As appears by the coroner’s inquest, he swallowed 
arsenic in water, on the 24th of August, 1770, and died in conse- 
quence thereof the next day. He was buried in a shell, in the 
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burying-ground of Shoe-lane workhouse. Whatever unfinished 
pieces he might have, he had cautiously destroyed; and his room, 
when broken open, was found covered with little scraps of paper. 

Thus perished the poetic prodigy of Bristol, when three months 
short of eighteen years of age. He was a miracle in sundry respects. 
Not only was his precocity marvellous ; but his confidence, ambition, 
and prideknew no bounds. ‘It is my pride, my damned, native, un- 
conquerable pride,” he says on one occasion, “ that plunges me into 
distraction. You must know that 19-20ths of my composition is 
pride.” And then his industry, the number and variety of his pro- 
ductions, would have been accounted sufficient for a writer and poet 
who had reached a good old age ; not to speak of the circumstances 
under which they grew into bulk and beauty, but allowing the advan- 
tages of time, ease, education, and support to have attended the 
author. 

The Works and the Life of Chatterton have given rise to more of 
speculation and controversy, than almost any other literary subject of 
a purely English nature. It is now, however, admitted by all com- 
petent judges, that the most wonderful of his productions were per- 
tinaciously attributed by him to a purely fictitious character, placed in 
the fifteenth century. The internal evidence alone sets the question 
at rest. But we must go farther into it. 

Rowley’s poems consist of pieces of all the principal classes of 
poetical composition,—tragedies, lyric and heroic poems, pastorals, 
epistles, ballads, &c. Many of them abound in sublimity and beauty, 
and display wonderful powers of imagination and facility of eompo- 
sition; yet there is also much of the common-place flatness and ex- 
travagance, that might be expected from a juvenile writer, whose 
fertility was greater than his judgment, and who had fed his mind 
upon stores collected with more avidity than choice. The spelling 
is designedly uncouth; and strange words are copiously besprinkled, 
which good judges say were never the diction of any one age of En- 
glish literature, but are culled from glossaries. ‘There is no doubt 
that these peculiarities have thrown a veil over the defects of the 
poems, and have aggrandized their beauties, by referring the imagi- 
nation, even of those who were disbelievers of their genuineness, toa 
remote age, when they would have been really wonders. That an 
unknown writer of the 15th century should, in produetions never 
heard of, but made to be locked in a chest, so far surpass the taste 
and attainments of his age, as to unite pieces of uniform correctness, 
free from all vulgarity, requiring nothing but a change of spelling 
to become harmonious to a modern ear, and even containing measures 
peculiar to the present age of English poetry, has been pronounced a 
moral impossibility ; while, that such could be produced by a boy of 
fifteen, is marvellous, and must perpetuate the name of Chatterton 
among those of the most remarkable examples of premature genius. 
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Whether, had Chatterton lived to the maturity of his faculties, he 
would have risen to, so as to maintain, the very first rank of English 
poetry, has been a point for speculation. The high promise of youth 
is not always fulfilled in riper years. Besides, the fabricator of Row- 
ley’s poems appears to have been of a too volatile disposition to have 
allowed him steadily to cultivate his imagination, or to pursue per- 
fection in any one walk ; even had his mental powers never have been 
perverted or exhausted by disease. 

The poems of Chatterton may be divided into two great classes, 
those ascribed to Rowley, and those which he avowed to be his own. 
But here an extraordinary difference appears; for the former are 
vastly superior to the latter in poetical power and diction. And yet 
this difference may be accounted for, and has been done, in the follow- 
ing way :—he produced the antiquated poems by throwing the whole 
powers and energies of his extraordinary talents towards the acquisi- 
tion of an obsolete language and peculiar style, necessary to support 
a deep-laid deception. Having acquired the due skill in ancient lore 
for the execution of his project, he had to create the character and 
history of one who could properly make use of the language and style 
so acquired. And now, relying on the strength of his own genius, 
and in a direction of his own choice, he went like a giant, conscious 
of his potency, to work; stimulated by his favourite ambition of im- 
posing upon the literary world. 

On the other hand, in his modern poems, which are chiefly satiri- 
cal, or amatory, he engaged in a style of composition to which he had 
not prepared himself by a due course of time, or a fond partiality. 
As Rowley, he had put forth his whole strength, and exerted himself 
to the utmest to describe scenes of antique splendour which had cap- 
tivated his imagination; but when he wrote in his own character he 
was cramped by being under the necessity of avoiding every thought, 
subject, and mode of expression, however dear to him, which could 
tend to identify the style of Chatterton with that of Rowley. Besides, 
and even with all his energies and imagination, he appears, from the 
habit of writing as a fictitious personage, and in a strangely obsolete 
dialect, to have in some degree formed a character for his supposed 
Rowley, superior to what he was capable of maintaining in his own 
person, and when the real took the place of the ideal. 

It has also been justly remarked that nothing can be more extra- 
ordinary than the delight which Chatterton appears to have experi- 
enced, in executing his numberless and multifarious impositions. 
Indeed, it may be said, that the art and avidity with which the strip- 
ling poet seized every opportunity to deceive the credulous, was the 
predominant quality which elucidates his character. And howskilful 
was he at literary and even artistic deception; being alike an imitator 
of style, of MSS., and of drawings ! His ruling passion was not 
the vanity of a poet, but the stoical pride of talent, which took its 
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nourishment in the contemplation of superiority over the dupes who 
were gulled by him. 

With regard to the precise order of genius which characterized 
Chatterton, or the peculiar merit of his works, it isnot easy, it would 
not be safe, to speak in any positive or particular terms. That he was 
a poet, many of whose productions vie in original merit with pieces 
long acknowledged to be sterling and standard, noonecandeny. He 
is often like a master, both in the beautiful and the sublime. His 
satire was less happy, and was personal and abusive, rather than 
essential. But even his earliest productions, and such as were 
acknowledged to be his own, are extraordinary things. One of these 
which is said to have been written about the age of eleven, bears 
ample testimony to the premature powers of the author. The piece 
which we refer to is a hymn for Christmas-day ; a few of its verses 


must convince any reader that the boy’s premature powers were 
almost miraculous. 


Almighty Father of the skies, 
O let our pure devotion rise 
Like incense in thy sight! 
Wrapt in impenetrable shade, 
The texture of our souls were made, 
Till thy command gave light. 


The sun of glory gleamed the ray, 
Refined the darkness into day, 
And bid the vapours fly ; 
Impelled by His eternal love, 
He left his palaces above, 
To cheer our gloomy sky. 


How shall we celebrate the day, 
When God appeared in mortal clay, 
The mark of worldly scorn,— 
When the Archangel’s heavenly lays 
Attempted the Redeemer’s praise, 
And hailed Salvation’s morn ? 


A humble form the Godhead wore ; 
The pains of poverty he bore, 

To gaudy pomp unknown : 
Though in a human walk he trod, 
Still was the man Almighty God, 

In glory all his own. 
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Despised, oppressed, the Godhead bears 
The torments of this vale of tears, 

Nor bid his vengeance rise ; 
He saw the creatures he had made 
Revile his powers, his peace invade, 

He saw with mercy’s eyes. 


It is true that Chatterton has been exalted by his admirers beyond 
measure, and made to be a precocious Shakspeare. On the other 
hand he has been degraded to the capacity of a mere puerile imitator. 
But surely this latter judgment is greatly more that of a person who 
is steeled to every charitable and generous sentiment, than of him 
who is alive to the inspirations, although frequently the erratic lights, 
of an untaught boy. We admit that there was much that was crude, 
unshapen, and trifling, in Thomas’s effusions, real as well as fabrica- 
tory; but not to speak of the wonder of his forgeries, in the cireum- 
stances under which they were produced, there ought to be great 
allowance made in respect of a dreadful disease, which does not seem 
to have been altogether invoked by his own wilful and perverse course ; 
seeing that there was constitutional madness in the family, which 
rendered it necessary to submit even his sister to restraint, and which 
also re-appeared in her son. ‘To this dreadful disease it has been re- 
marked, much that seemed vicious, and much that was irreconcileable 
in his character, is to be attributed. ‘To what other indeed, but dis- 
ease, can we point for a solution of his alternate fits of melancholy 
and bursts of high spirits, of which the strange paper, entitled his 
will, gave strong manifestations; presenting a mixture of levity, of 
bitter satire, and natural despair? Indeed, the extravagant hopes 
which marked his arrival in London, and the circumstance of the 
suicide which suddenly closed his feverish career, all announce, as 
says a writer in the Edinburgh Review, that irregular ambition and 
impatience of the natural progress of society, which indicate an 
inflamed imagination and a precarious judgment. 

Again, with regard to the moral character of Chatterton,—we do 
not find anything conclusive to impugn him for profligate de- 
bauchery. On the contrary, he seems to have been exemplary as a 
son, also for temperance, and a sense of dignity, worthy of himself. 
It is admitted even by his eulogists, and also by his extenuators, that 
his literary fabrications were departures from virtue, and which at 
best must be set down to the internal satisfaction of imposing upon 
the world, or the obstinacy of maintaining an assertion which had 
been hastily made. Still, all this was done at the sacrifice not only 
of a poetical reputation, justly due, but at the yet more important 
dereliction of truth and rectitude. At the same time, we do not see 
that it is just to visit upon him the sentence of guilt, as if the for- 
gery had been of a pecuniary nature by bill or bond. He derived 
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no money-advantage from his fraud,—he cannot be said to have in- 
jured the fame of any one, unless we except the fabrication of facts 
connected with the antiquities of Bristol, so as to vitiate the his- 
torical value and veracity of Barrett’s book. There was something 
of ingratitude in this, as well as of deliberate and injurious falsifi- 
cation. Ina word, when on this branch of the subject, we may 
pronounce the prodigy of Bristol to have cherished no high or even 
ordinary standard of morality. 

Three particulars remain to be noticed in our rather desultory re- 
marks. First, with regard to Chatterton’s prose pieces, it has to be 
said, that they never would have deservedly brought him into notice. 
When satirical, they were coarse and poor; when pretended transla- 
tions from Saxon, they were ungenial imitations of Ossian, and ut- 
terly incongruous with the style of the language which they affected 
to represent. 

Again, as regards his hardships and the neglect that has been 
thought to have blighted him,—especially Walpole’s conduct, there 
was not more to be said for the youth than belongs to his inex- 
perience, extravagant notions, and impatience. ‘The author of the 
‘* Anecdotes of Painting” has very properly replied, that Chatterton 
could not appear to him in any other light than that of a young 
man, disgusted with his proper profession, and attempting to obtain 
his notice by passing a forgery on him. Whatever was the merit of 
the pieces, as he himself imputed them to another, they implied no 
singular abilities in him. 

Once more,—the person and manners of the poet-boy of Bristol 
are said to have beenas precocious as his genius; being stately and 
manly beyond his years. He had “a proudair;” and while both his 
grey eyes were piercingly bright, one was more remarkable than the 
other: it was “‘a kind of hawk’s eye,” so that a person “could see 
his soul through it.” His manners were exceedingly prepossessing 
when he pleased; but he seems ever to have borne himself as a con- 
scious and acknowledged superior; and could not only be haughty, 
but must have been repulsive to tamer and more judicious persons. 

It remains only that we speak of the editions of Chatterton’s works. 
In’ 1777, were published in one volume 8vo, ‘‘ Poems supposed to 
have been written at Bristol, by Thomas Rowley, and others, in the 
fifteenth century; the greatest part now first published from the 
most authentic copies, with an engraved specimen of one of the 
MSS., to which are added, a Preface, an Introductory Account of 
the several pieces, and a Glossary.” And in 1778, were published 
in one volume, 8vo, ‘‘Miscellanies in Prose and Verse, by Thomas 
Chatterton, the supposed author of the Poems published under the 
names of Rowley, &c.” 

The Bristol prodigy and his works gave rise to a protracted contro- 


versy among critics and antiquaries. ” The Poems published in 1777 
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were republi:hed in 1778, with an “Appendix, containing some 
observations upon the language of the poems attributed to Rowley ; 
tending to prove that they were written not by any ancient author, 

but entirely by Thomas Chatterton.” Mr. Warton, in the third 
volume of the History of English Poetry, espoused the same side of 
thequestion. On theother hand, there have appeared “* Observations” 

upon these poems, “in which their antiquity is ascertained,” by 
Jacob Bryant, Esq., 1781, 8vo.; and another edition of the ‘‘ Poems, 

with a Commentar y, in which their antiquity is considered and 
defended,” by Jeremiah Milles, D.D., Dean of Exeter, 1782, 4to. 

A subscription edition, for the benefit of Mrs. New ton, Chatterton’s 
sister, was announced in 1799; but for want of encouragement the 
~ publication was postponed till 1803, when it came forth under the 
joint editorship of Messrs. Southey and Cottle, with the Life of the 
Poet prefixed, by G. Gregory, D. i). which had appeared in Kippins’s 
edition of the Biographia | Britannic 

Over this last-mentioned and respectable edition, which is in three 
vols. octavo, the present appears to us to have no other claim, than 
that of being in a more compact shape, and at a more accessible price. 
It contains, we are bound also to state, a readable and sensible Life 
of the Poet, a History of the Rowley Controversy, a Selection of his 
Letters, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. We have not, however, 
confined ourselves to the Cambridge edition, but w andered at will; 
and accordingly close with Campbell’s elegant, amiable, and discrimi- 
nating account of Chatterton, in the ‘Specimens of the British 
Poets.” We throw the extract, as it deserves, into our larger type. 

“When we conceive,” says s Mr. C., “the inspired boy transport- 
ing himself in imagination, back to the days of his fictitious Rowley, 
embodying his ideal character, and giving to airy nothinga ‘local habi- 
tation and a name,’ we may forget the impostor in the enthusiast, 
and forgive the falschood of his reverie for its beauty and ingenuity. 
One of his companions has described the air of rapture and inspira- 
tion with which he used to repeat his passages of Rowley, and the 
delight which he took to contemplate the Church of St. Mary Red- 
clifte, while it awoke the associations of antiquity in his eset 
mind. ‘There was one spot in particular, full in view of the church, 
where he would often lay himself down, and fix his eyes, as it were, 
in atrance. On Sundays, as long as daylight lasted, he would walk 
alone in the country around Bristol, taking drawings of churches, or 
other objects that struck his imagination. 

* During the few months of his existence in London, his letters to 
his mother and sister, which were always accompanied with presents, 
expressed the most joyous anticipations. But suddenly all the flush 
of his gay hopes and busy projects terminated in despair. The par- 
ticular causes which led to his catastrophe, have not been distinctly 
traced. His own descriptions of his prospects were but little to be 
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trusted; for while apparently exchanging but shadowy visions of 
Rowley, for the real adventures of life, he was still moving under the 
spell of an imagination that saw everything in exaggerated colours. 
Out of this dream he was at length awakened, when he found that 
he had miscalculated the chances of patronage or the profits of liter- 
ary labours. 

“The heart which can peruse the fate of Chatterton without being 
moved, is little to be envied for its tranquillity: but the intellects of 
those men must be as deficient as their hearts are uncharitable, who, 
confounding all shades of moral distinction, have ranked his literary 
fiction of Rowley in the same class of crimes with pecuniary forgery ; 
and have calculated that if he had not died by his own hand, he would 
have probably ended his days upon a gallows. This disgusting sen- 
tence has been pronounced upon a youth who was exemplary for 
sincere, strong temperance, and natural affection. His Rowley 
forgery must indeed be pronounced improper by the general law 
which condemns all falsification of history ; but it deprives no man of 
his fame; it had no sacrilegious interference with the memory of 
departed genius; it had not, like Lauder’s imposture, any malignant 
motive, to rob a party or a country, of a name, which was its pride 
and ornament. 

“¢ Setting aside the opinion of those uncharitable biographers, whose 
imaginations have conducted him to the gibbet, it may be owned that 
his unformed character exhibited strong and conflicting elements of 
good and evil. Even the momentary project of the infidel boy to 

ecome a methodist preacher, betrays an obliquity of design, and a 
contempt of human credulity, that is not very creditable. But had 
he been spared, his pride and ambition would have come to flow in 
their proper channels; his understanding would have taught him the 
practical value of truth and the dignity of virtue, and he would have 
despised artifice, when he had felt the strength and security of wisdom. 
In estimating the promises of his genius, 1 would rather lean to the 
utmost enthusiasm of his admirers, than to the cold opinion of those 
who are afraid of being blinded to the defects of the poems attributed 
to Rowley, by the veil of absolute phraseology which is thrown 
over them. 

‘The inequality of Chatterton’s various productions may be com- 
pared to the disproportions of the ungrown giant. His works had 
nothing of the definite neatness of that precocious talent, which stops 
short in early maturity. His thirst for knowledge was that of a being 
taught by instinct, to lay up materials for the exercise of great and 
undeveloped powers. Even in his favourite maxim, pushed it might 
be to a hyperbole, that a man, by abstinence and perseverance, might 
accomplish whatever he pleased, may be traced the indications of a 
genius, which nature had meant to achieve works of immortality. 
Tasso alone can be compared to him as a juvenile prodigy. No 
English poet ever equalled him at the same age.” 
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Art. I1.—Diary and Letters of Madame D'Arblay, Vol IV. 
Colburn. 


We should not have thought of making another volume by itself, 
of the Burney papers, the subject of an article, had there been any- 
thing like a pressure of new books at this season. But the state of 
the market and the period of the year, afford an excuse for returning 
to a still unfinished publication, which will, in spite of its egotism, 
affected sensibilities, and wiredrawn conversations, present something 
almost in every page, that is an antidote to dulness, as well as 
suggestive of passages of history, biography, and domestic concerns 
which one has a wish to have recalled and vivified by a clever pen; 
although it can hardly be understood how every word and movement 
have been so minutely and clearly set down, unless the Diarist be 
supposed to have constantly held pen in hand, or with great pains- 
taking entered at her leisure into the numberless details of her 
recollections ; dressing and disposing of them asshe best might. As 
usual, it will be found that she herself, her sufferings, sympathies, 
tender alarms, and oppressed humility are always prominent, unless 
when the subject or event positively prevents intrusion. Accordingly, 
without impugning the prolix stories on the score of accuracy, or 
going the length of saying that the writer retouched till the picture 
in regard to fidelity was vitiated, we may allow that the never-absent 
importance of the lady, and the watchful sense of conscious but 
painful observance, were the basis of truth and a sufficient guarantee 
for essential correctness. 

In the present portion of the Diary, as no doubt there will be 
in every succeeding instalment, there occur characters, scenes, and 
events, which the author of “ Cecilia” knew how to render piquant 
in spite of prolixity, and transparent although elaborated in discourse. 
One of the most important matters in the volume is the trial of 
Warren Hastings, of which ample notices are given; Miss Burney 
having been a frequent and an anxious attendant. We cite her 
sketch of the opening scene of the impeachment :— 


We got to Westminster Hall between nine and ten o’clock; and, as I know 
my dear Susan, like myself, was never at any trial, I will give some account of 
the place and arrangements; and whether the description be new to her or 
old, my partial Fredy will not blame it. The Grand Chamberlain’s box is in 
the centre of the upper end of the Hall: there we sat, Miss Gomme and myself, 
immediately behind the chair placed for Sir Peter Burrell. To the left, on 
the same level, were the green benches for the House of Commons, which 
occupied a third of the upper end of the Hall, and the whole of the left side: 
to the right of us, on the same level, was the Grand Chamberlain’s gallery. 
The left side of the Hall opposite to the green benches for the Commons, was 
appropriated to the Peeresses and Peers’ daughters. The bottom of the Hall 
contained the Royal Family’s box and the Lord High Steward’s, ae which 
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was a large gallery appointed for receiving company with Peers’ tickets, A 
gallery also was run along the left side of the Hall, above the green benches, 
which is called the Duke“of Newcastle’s box, the centre of which was railed off 
into a separate apartment for the reception of the Queen and four eldest Prin- 
cesses, who were then incog., not choosing to appear in state, and in their own 
box. Along the right side of the Hall ran another gallery, over the seats of 
the Princesses, and this was divided into boxes for various people; the Lord 
Chamberlain, (not the Great Chamberlain,) the Surveyor, the Architect, &c. 
So much for all the raised buildings; now for the disposition of the Hall itself, 
or ground. In the middle was placed a large table, and at the head of it the 
seat fur the Chancellor, and round it seats for the Judges, the Masters in 
Chancery, the Clerks, and all who belonged to the Law; the upper end, and 
the right side of the room, was allotted to the Peers in their robes; the left 
side to the Bishops and Archbishops. Immediately below the Great Cham- 
berlain’s box was the place allotted for the Prisoner. On hisright side was a 
box for his own Counsel, on his left the box for the Managers, or Committee, 
for the Prosecution ; and these three most important of all the divisions in the 
Hall were all directly adjoining to where I was seated. Almost the moment 
IT entered I was spoken to by a lady I did not recollect, but found afterwards to 
be Lady Claremont ; and this proved very agreeable, for she took Sir Peter’s 
place, and said she would occupy it till he claimed it ; and then, when just 
before me, she named to me all the order of the buildings, and all the company, 
pointing out every distinguished person, and most obligingly desiring me to ask 
her any questions I wanted to have solved, as she knew, she said, all those 
creatures that filled the green benches, looking so little like gentlemen, and so 
much like hair-dressers. These were the Commons. In truth, she did the 
honours of the Hall to me with as much good nature and good breeding as if 
I had been a foreigner of distinction, to whom she had dedicated her time and 
attention. My acquaintance with her had been made formerly at Mrs, Vesey’s. 
The bnsiness did not begin till near twelve o’clock. The opening to the whole 
then took place, by the entrance of the .Wanagers of the Prosecution ; all the 
company were already long in their boxes or galleries; I shuddered, and drew 
involuntarily back, when, as the doors were flung open, I saw Mr. Burke, as 
head of the Committee, make his solemn entry. He held a scroll in his hand, 
and walked alone, his brow knit with corroding care, and deep labouring 
thought ; a brow, how different to that which had proved so alluring to my 
warmest admiration, when first I met him! so highly as he had been my favour- 
ite, so captivating as I had found his manners and conversation, in our first 
acquaintance, and so much as 1 had owed to his zeal and kindness to me and 
my aflairs in his progress! How did I grieve to bebold him now the cruel 
persecutor (such which he appeared) of an injured and innocent man. 


We pass to a livelier subject, and introduce a character that is 
entirely new in the Burney papers. Certainly there have been few 
writers who with such lengthy prose and such quantity of little dis- 
course, have so distinctly brought out their people. 


While I was surrounded with band-boxes, and unpacking, Dr. Shepherd 
was announced. Eager to make his compliments on the safe return, he forced 
a passage through the back avenues and stairs, for he told me he did not like 
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being seen coming to me at the front door, as it might create some jealousies 
amongst the other Canons! A very commendable circumspection! but whether 
for ny sake or his own he did not particularize. M.de Lalande, he said, the 
famous astronomer, was just arrived in England, and now at Windsor, and he 
had expressed a desire to be introduced to me. Well, while he was talking 
this over, and I was wondering and evading, entered Mr. Turbulent. Whata 
surprise at sight of the ‘reverend Canon! The reverend Canon, also, was 
interrupted and confused, fearing, possibly, the high honour he did me might 
now transpire amongst his brethren, notwithstanding his generous efforts to spare 
them its knowledge. Mr. Turbulent, who looked big with heroics, was quite 
provoked to see he had no chance of giving them vent. They each outstayed 
the patience of the other, and at last both went off together. Some hours 
after, however, while I was dressing, the Canon returned. I could not admit 
him, and bid Goter tell him at the door I was not visible. He desired he 
might wait until I was ready, as he had business of importance. I would not 
let him into the next room, but said he might stay in the eating-parlour. 
When I was dressed I sent Goter to bring him in. She came back, grinning 
and colonring : she had not found him, she said, but only Mrs. Schwellenberg, 
who was there alone, and had called her in to know what she wanted. She 
answered she came to see fora gentleman. ‘*There’s no gentleman,” she 
cried, “to come into my parlour! it is not permit. When he comes I will 
have it locked up.” O, ho, my poor careful Canon! thought I. However, 
soon after a tap again at my door introduced him. He said he had been 
waiting below in the passage, as he saw Madame Schwellenberg in the parlour, 
and did not care to have her know him; but his business was to settle bringing 
M. de Lalande to see me in the evening. I told him I was much honoured, 
and so forth, but that I received no evening company, as I was officially 
engaged. He had made the appointment, he said, and could not break it 
without affronting him; besides, he gave me to understand it wou!ld be an 
honour to me for ever to be visited by so greatan astronomer. I agreed as to 
that, and was forced, moreover, to agree to all the rest, no resource remaining. 
I mentioned to her Majesty the state of the case. She thought the Canon 
very officious, and disapproved the arrangement, but saw it was uvavoidable. 
Rut when the dinner came I was asked by the présidente, “ What for send vou 
gentlemen to my parlour?” “I was dressing, ma’am, and could not possibly 
receive company in mine, and thought the other empty.” “ Empty or full is 
the same! I won’t have it. I will lock up the room when it is done so. No, 
no, I won’t have no gentlemen here; it is not permit, particklere when they won’t 
not speak to me!” I then heard that “a large man, what you call,” had 
entered that sacred domain, and seeing there a lady, had quitted it ‘* bob 
short!” I immediately explained all that had passed, for I had no other 
way to save myself from an imputation of favouring the visits and indiscretion 
of this most gallant Canon. “ Vell, when he comes so often he might like 
you, For what won't you not marry him!’ This was coming to the point, 
and so seriously, 1 found myself obliged to be serious in answer, to avoid mis- 
construction, and to assure her, that were he Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
actually at my feet, I would not become archbishopess. “ Vell, you been right 
when you don’t not like him; I don’t not like the men neither: not one from 
them!” So this settled us very amicably till tea time, and inthe midst of that, 
with a room full of people, I was called out by Westerhaults to Dr. Shepheid! 
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Mrs. Schwellenberg herself actually te-he’d at this, and I could not possibly help 
laughing myself, but I hurried into the next room, where I found him with his 
friend, M.de Lalande. What @ reception awaited me! how unexpected a one from 
a famed and great astronomer! M. de Lalande advanced to meet me—I will not 
be quite positive it’was on tiptoe, but certainly with a mixture of jerk and strut 
that could not be quite flat-footed. He kissed his hand with the air of a petit- 
maitre, and then broke forth into such an harangue of elogies, so solemn with regard 
to its own weight and importance, and so fade with respect to the little personage 
addressed, that I could not help thinking it lucky for the planets, stars, and sun, 
they were not bound to hear his comments, though obliged to undergo his cal- 
culations. On my part, sundry profound reverences, with now and then an “ O 
monsieur !” or “cest trop Whonneur,” acquitted me so well, that the first 
harangue being finished, on the score of general and grand reputation, Kloge 
the second began, on the excellency with which “ cette celeébre demoiselle” spoke 
French! This may surprise you, my dear friends; but you must consider M. 
de Lalande is a great discoverer. Well, but had you seen Dr. Shepherd! he 
looked lost in sleek delight and wonder, that a person to whom he had intro- 
duced M, de Lalande should be an object for such fine speeches. This gentle- 
man’s figure, meanwhile, corresponds no better with his discourse than his scien- 
tific profession, for he is an ugly little wrinkled old man, with a fine showy 
waistcoat, rich lace ruffles, and the grimaces of a dentist. I believe he chose 
to display that a Frenchman of science could be also a man of gallantry. I 
was seated between them, but the good doctor made no greater interruption 
to the florid professor than I did myself: he only grinned applause, with 
placid, but ineffable satisfaction. Nothing therefore intervening, Loge the 
third followed, after a pause no longer than might be necessary for due admi- 
ration of Eloge the second. ‘This had for sujet the fair female sex; how the 
ladies were now all improved; how they could write and read, and spell ; how 
a man now-a-days might talk with them and be understood, and how delightful 
it was to see such pretty creatures turn rational! And all this, of course, in- 
terspersed with particular observations and most pointed applications ; nor was 
there in the whole string of compliments which made up the three bouquets, one 
single one amongst them that might have disgraced any petit maitre to utter, 
or any petite maitresse to hear, ‘The third being ended, a rather long pause 
ensued. I believe he was dry, but I offered him no tea. [ would not volun- 
tarily be accessory to detaining such great personages from higher ayocations, 
I wished him next to go and study the stars; from the moon he seemed so 
lately arrived there was little occasion for another journey. I flatter myself he 
was of the same opinion, for the fourth eloge was all upon his unhappiness in 
tearing himself away from so much merit, and ended in as many bows as had 
accompanied his entrance. I suppose, in going, he said, with a shrug, to the 
canon, “ M. le Docteur, c’est bien génant, mats il faut dire des jolies choses 
aux dames !” He was going the next day to see Dr. Maskelyne’s observatory, 
Well! I have had him first in mine; I was obliged on my return to the tea- 
room to undergo much du)l raillery from my fair companion, and much of 
wonder that ‘‘since the Canon had such good preferment” I did not “ marry 
him at once,” for he ** would not come so often if he did not want it. 


The formalities of palace-life cannot often admit of variety or 
exciting relief, if there be not a Burney to take notes. Courtly 
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restraint must impose monotony and dulness, to which the very 
highest in the land seems to be fully as much sul jected as her ordi- 
nary tirewoman or even the lowliest of her pages. Hearts are 
sealed, and personal liberty greatly abridged. What indeed but the 
smallest of talk, sheer artificialities, jealousies, and intrigue, can one 
imagine to be the staple of thought in the atmosphere? How glad 
must the Diarist have been to escape to some out-door scene,—how 
welcome in one sense a trial in Westminster! Still, she was not 
without occasions of excitement within the precincts of royalty. 
There was at least a member of the household whom she designates 
by the homely name of Fairly, that was a fit, welcome, and willing 
associate. But deeper and more awakening still,—there were pas- 
sages in the history of the family which she served, that had much 
of a tragic interest, and which form the theme of a large portion of 
this volume: we allude to the mind diseased of the king, and a mul- 
titude of domestic anxieties and circumstances connected with that 
alarming illness, which have never before been so particularly stated 
and touchingly combined. Without further preface we proceed to 
give as ample extracts of Miss Burney’s record as we can make 
room for. 

In October his Majesty’s manner gave indications that puzzled and 
alarmed those around him. Speaking of the 25th, the Diarist says, 
“IT had a sort of conference with his Majesty, or rather was the 
object to whom he spoke, with a manner so uncommon, that a higher 
fever alone could account for it; a rapidity, a hoarseness of voice, a 
volubility, an earnestness—a vehemence rather—it startled me inex- 
pressibly ; yet with a graciousness exceeding even all I ever met with 
before—it was almost kindness! Heaven—Heaven preserve him.” 
Reference is next made to the Queen’s uneasiness, and also to her 
command over herself. On the Sunday following, the King was 
prevailed upon not to go to chapel; and had another conversation 
with the Diarist upon his own health; when he again had all the 
manner which belongs to a fever. ‘‘He hardly sleeps, he tells me, 
one minute all night.” ‘He is all agitation, all emotion, yet all 
benevolence and goodness, even to a degree that makes it touching 
to hear him speak. He assures everybody of his health; he seems 
only fearful to give uneasiness to others.” ‘‘ Nobody speaks of his 
illness, nor what they think of it.” 

The record for November Ist says that “Our King does not ad- 
vance in amendment; he grows so weak that he walks like a gouty 
man, yet he has such spirits that he has talked away his voice.” 
“The King was hunting. ‘The moment he arrived he sent a page to 
desire to have coffee and take his bark in the Queen’s dressing-room. 
She said she would pour it out herself, and sent to inquire how he 
drank it. The King is very sensible of the great change there is in 
himself.” ‘‘ I was present at his first seeing ’Lady Effingham on his 
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return to Windsor this last time. ‘My dear Effie,’ he said, ‘you 
see me, all at once, an old man.’ I was so much affected by this 
exclamation, that 1 wished to run out of the room. (We avoid as 
much as possible in our excerps the Diarist’s self.) Yet I could not 
help but recovering when Lady Effingham, in her well-meaning but 
literal way, composedly answered, ‘ We must all grow old, sir; | am 
sure I do.’ He then produced a walking-stick which he had just 
ordered. ‘He could not,’ he said, ‘get on without it; his strength 
seemed diminishing hourly!’ He took the bark, he said; ‘ but the 
Queen,’ he cried, ‘is my physician, and no man need have a better; 
she is my friend, and no man can have a better.’” ‘ When I came 
to the Queen’s dressing-room, he was still with her. He constantly 
conducts her to it before he retires to his own. He was begging her 
not to speak to him when he got to his own room, that he might 
fall asleep, as he felt great want of that refreshment. He repeated 
this desire, I believe, at least a hundred times, though far enough 
from needing it. The poor Queen never uttered one syllable!” 

We soon after hear that his Majesty is better and worse so fre- 
quently, “‘ that everything is to be apprehended, if his nerves are not 
some way quieted.” ‘ ‘The Queen is almost overpowered with some 
secret terror.” ‘To-day she gave up the conflict when I was alone 
with her, and burst into aviolent fit of tears.” ‘‘ The Duke of York 
has been here, and his fond father could hardly bear the pleasure of 
thinking him anxious for his health. ‘So good,’ he says, ‘is Frede- 
rick.’ ” 

We shall not stop to point out, or to sentimentalize upon, the 
slight allusions which occur in the Diary, to family misunderstand- 
ings, and jealousies in matters of state. ‘These Miss Burney, of 
course, avoided recording and explaining as much as possible, and 
as was becoming her delicate confidence with the Queen. But 
evidently no small share of her Majesty’s concern arose from the 
relation which feelings and parties bore towards the Prince of Wales, 
and the Regency. We go on with the record. 

Wednesday’sentry, November 5th, opens with this exclamation,— 
“Oh dreadful day!” ‘I found my poor Royal Mistress, in the 
morning, sad and sadder still; something horrible seemed impending, 
and I saw her whole resource was in religion. We had talked lately 
much upon solemn subjects, and she appeared already preparing 
herself to be resigned for whatever might happen. I was still wholly 
unsuspicious of the greatness of the cause she had to dread.” We 
next hear of days passing in deep suspense, when even Lady Effing- 
ham could only hear from a page ‘‘ how the royal family went on.” 
We, however, soon after are told that the Prince of Wales arrives 
suddenly. ‘He came into the room. He had just quitted Bright- 
helmstone. Something passing within seemed to render this meeting 
awfully distinct on both sides. She asked if he should not return 
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to Brighthelmstone? He answered yes, the next day. He desired 
to speak with her; they retired together.” ‘ Meanwhile, a stillness 
the most uncommon reigned over the whole house. Nobody stirred, 
not a voice was heard; not a step, not a motion.” ‘* The music was 
all forbid, and the musicians ordered away ! This was the last ste 
to be expected, so fond as his Majesty is of his concert.” Wenext 
learn that the house was all in disturbance of a sudden; that the 
King was in someway worse, and the Queen taken ill. ‘‘ The King, 
at dinner, had broken forth into positive delirium, which long * 
been menacing all who saw him most closely ; and the Queen was so 
overpowered as to fall into violent hysterics. All the princesses 
were in miser Ys and the Prince of Wales had burst into tears.” 
Miss Burney is left alone for several hours, and in dreadful anxiety; 
but, a little after one o'clock in the morning, a page announces that 
she must come to the Queen. ‘‘ My poor Royal mistress! never 
can I forget her countenance—pale, ghastly pale she looked; she was 
seated to Y be undressed, and attended by Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave 
and Miss Goldsworthy ; her whole frame was disordered, yet she was 
still and quiet. These two ladies assisted me to undress her, or 
rather I assisted them, for they were firmer, from being longer 
present ; my shaking hands and blinded eyes could scarce be of any 
use. I gave her some camphor julep, which had been ordered her 
by Sir George Baker. ‘‘ How cold Iam!” she cried, and put her 
hand on mine; marble it felt! and went to my heart's core! The 
King, at the instance of Sir George Baker, had consented to sleep in 
the next apartment, as the Queen was ill. For himself, he would 
listen to nothing. Accordingly, a bed was put up for him, by his 
own order, in the Queen’s second dressing-room, immediately adjoin- 
ing to the bed-room. He would not be further removed.” 

The drama deepens and is more bustling. Dr. Warren is sent for 
to consult Sir George Baker; and her Majesty i in theagony ofanxiety 
awaits the first-named physician’s Ss opinion, in order that she may 
decide how to shape her conduct :— 


Atlength news was brought that Dr. Warren was arrived. I never felt so 
rejoiced ; I could have run out to welcome him with rapture. With what 
cruel impatience did we then wait to hear his sentence! An impatience how 
fruitless! It ended in information that he had not seen the King, who re- 
fused him admittance. This was terrible. But the King was never so despo- 
tic: no one dared oppose him. He would not listen to a word, though, when 
unopposed, he was still all gentleness and benignity to every one around him. 
Dr. Warren was then planted where he could hear his voice, and all that 
passed, and receive intelligence concerning his pulse, &c., from Sir Geo. Baker. 
We nowexpected every moment Dr, Warren would bring her Majesty his 
opinion ; but he neither came nor sent. She waited in dread incessant. She 
sent for Sir George—but he would not speak alone: she sent for Mr. Hawkins, 
the household surgeon ; but all referred to Dr. Warren. Lady Elizabeth and 
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Miss Goldsworthy earnestly pressed her to remove to a more distant apart. 
ment, where she might not hear the unceasing voice of the unhappy King; 
but she would only rise and go to the little dressing-room, there to wait in her 
night-clothes Dr, Warren’s determination what step she should take. At length 
Lady Elizabeth learnt among the pages, that Dr. Warren had quitted his post 
of watching. The poor Queen now, in a torrent of tears, prepared herself for 
seeing him. He came not. All astonished and impatient, Lady Elizabeth was 
sent out on inquiries. She returned and said Dr. Warren was gone. ‘Run! 
stop him!” was the Queen's next order. “ Let him but let me know what I am 
to do.” Poor, poor Queen! how I wept to hear those words! Abashed and 
distressed, poor Lady Elizabeth returned. She had seen Colonel Goldsworthy, 
and heard Dr. Warren, with the other two physicians, had left the house too 
far to be recalled ; they were gone over to the Castle, to the Prince of Wales, 
I think a deeper blow I have never witnessed. Already to become but second 
even for the King! The tears were now wiped; indignation arose, with pain, 
the severest pain of every species, 


Distrusts and jealousies combined with the mad obstinacy and 
delirious freaks of the King, continued to distract all parties in the 
house. The following is the report by the Prince one morning :— 


While I was yet with my poor royal sufferer this morning, the Prince of 
Wales came hastily into the room. He apologized for his intrusion, and then 
Save a very energetic history of the preceding night; it had indeed been most 
affectingly dreadful! The King had risen in the middle of the night, and 
would take no denial to walking into the next room. There he saw the large 
congress I have mentioned; amazed and in consternation, he demanded what 
they did there? Much followed that] have heard since, particularly the warm 
eloge on his dear son Frederick, his favourite, his friend. ‘“ Yes,” he cried, 
“Frederick is my friend!” and his son was then present amongst the rest, but 
not seen! Sir George Baker was there, and was privately exhorted by the 
gentlemen to lead the King back to his room; but he had not courage: he 
attempted only to speak, and the King penned him in a corner, toldhim he was 
a mere old woman, that he wondered he had ever followed his advance, for he 
knew nothing of his complaint, which was only nervous! The Prince of Wales 
by signs and whispers, would have wished others to have drawn him away, but 
no one dared approach him, and he remained there a considerable time. ‘ Nor 
do I know when he would have got back,” continued the Prince, if at last Mr. 
Fairly had not undertaken him. Iam extremely obliged to Mr. Fairly indeed. 
He came boldly up to him and took him by the arm, and begged him to go to 
bed, and then drew him along, and said he must go. Then he said he would 
not, and cried, ‘who are you!’ ‘I am Mr. Fairly, Sir,’ he answered, ‘ and 
your Majesty has been very good to me often, and now I am going to be very 
good to you, for you must come to bed, Sir; it is necessary to your life!’ And 
then he was so surprised, that he let himself be drawn along, just Jike a child ; 
and so they got him to bed. I believe else he would have stayed all night.” 


We shall not accompany the Diarist step by step to the climax of 
the King’s malady, nor through the stages till symptoms of recovery 
were observable. But there is a long passage at the close of the 
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present volume which we must not curtail. Miss Burney was advised 
to take daily exercise, and walked into the garden. She continues,— 


I had strolled in my quick way, nearly half the round, when I suddenly per- 
ceived, through some trees, two or three figures. Relying on the instruction 
of Dr. John, I concluded these to be workmen and gardeners; yet tried to look 
sharp, and in so doing, as they were the less shaded, I thought I saw the person 
of his Majesty! Alarmed past all possible expression, I waited not to know 
more, but turning back, ran off with all my might. But what was my terror to 
hear myself pursued! to hear the voice of the King himself loudly and hoarsely 
calling after me, “‘ Miss Burney! Miss Burney!’ I protest I was ready to die. 
I knew not in what state he might be at the time; I only knew the orders to 
keep out of his way were universal ; that the Queen would highly disapprove 
any unauthorized meeting, and that the very action of my running away might 
deeply, in his present irritable state, offend him. Nevertheless, on I ran, too 
terrified to stop, and in search of some short passage, for the garden is full of 
little labyrinths, by which Imight escape. The steps still pursued me, and still 
the hoarse and altered voice rang in my ears; more and more footsteps 
resounded frightfully behind me, the attendants all running, to catch their eager 
master, and the voices of the two Doctor Willises loudly exhorting him not to 
heat himself so unmercifully. * * * Soon after I heard other voices, 
shriller, though less nervous, call out “stop! stop! stop!” Icould by no 
means consent; I knew not what was purposed, but I recollected fully my 
agreement with Dr. John that very morning, that I should decamp if surprised, 
and not benamed. * * * Still therefore, on I flew; and such was my 
speed, so almost incredible to relate or recollect, that I fairly believe no one of 
the whole party could have overtaken me, if these words, from one of the 
attendants, had not reached me, “Doctor Willis begs you to stop!” “I cannot! 
I cannot!” I answered, still flying on, when he called out “ You must ma’am ; 
it hurts the King to run.”” Then, indeed, I stopped, in a state of fear really 
amounting to agony. I turned round, I saw the two Doctors had got the King 
between them, and three attendants of Dr. Willis’s were hovering about. They 
all slackened their pace, as they saw me stand still; but such was the excess 
of my alarm, that I was wholly insensible to the effects of a race which, at any 
other time, would have required an hour’s recruit. As they approached, some 
little presence of mind happily came to my command: it occurred to me that 
to appease the wrath of my flight, I must now show some confidence ; J therefore 
faced them as undauntedly as I was able, only charging the nearest of the 
attendants to stand by my side. When they were within a few yards of me, 
the King called out, “* Why did you run away?” Shocked at a question im- 
possible to answer, yet a little assured by the mild tone of his voice, I instantly 
forced myself forward to meet him, though the internal sensation which satisfied 
me this was a step the most proper, to appease his suspicions and displeasure, 
was so violently combated by the tremor of my nerves, that I fairly think I may 
reckon it the greatest effort of personal courage I have ever made. The effort 
answered ; I looked up, and met all his wonted benignity of countenance, though 
something still of wildness in his eyes. Think, however, of my surprise, to 
feel him put both his hands round my two shoulders, and then kiss my cheek ! 
I wonder I did not really sink, so exquisite was my affright when I saw him 
spread out his arms! Involuntarily, I concluded he meant to crush me; but 
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the Willises, who have never seen him till this fatal illness, not knowing how 
very extraordinary an action this was from him, simply smiled and looked 
pleased, supposing, perhaps, it was his customary salutation! I believe, how- 
ever, it was but the joy of a heart unbridled, now, by the forms and proprieties 
of established custom and sober reason. ‘To see any of his household thus by 
accident, seemed such a near approach to liberty and recovery, that who can 
wonder it should serve rather to elate than lessen what vet remains of his dis- 
order! He now spoke in such terms of his pleasure in seeing me, that I soon 
lost the whole of my terror; astonishment to find him so nearly well, and grati- 
fication to see him so pleased, removed every uneasy feeling, and the joy that 
succeeded, in my conviction of his recovery, made me ready to throw myself at 
his feet to express it. What a conversation followed! When he saw me 
fearless, he grew more and more alive, and made me walk close by his side, 
away from the attendants, andeven the Willises themselves, who, to indulge 
him, retreated. I own myself not completely composed, but alarm I could 
entertain no more. Everything that came uppermost in his mind he mentioned ; 
he seemed to have just such remains of his flightiness as heated his imagination 
without deranging his reason, and robbed him of all control over his speech, 
though nearly in his perfect state of mind as to his opinions. What did he not 
say !—He opened his whole heart to me,—expounded all his sentiments, and 
acquainted me with all his intentions. The heads of his discourse I must give 
you briefly, as I am sure you will be highly curious to hear them, and as no 
accident can render of much consequence what a man says in such a state of phy- 
sical intoxication. He assured me he was quite well—as well as he had ever 
been in his life; andthen inquired how I did, and how I went on? and whether 
I was more comfortable? If these questions, in their implication, surprised 
me, imagine how that surprise must increase when he proceeded to explain 
them! He asked after the coadjutrix, laughing, and saying, ‘“‘ Never mind her! 
—don’t be oppressed—I am your friend !—don’t let her cast you down !—I know 
you have a hard time of it—but don’t mind her!” Almost thunderstruck with 
astonishment, I merely curtsied to his kind “I am your friend,” and said nothing. 
Then presently he added, “ Stick to your father—stick to your own family—let 
them be your objects.” How readily | assented! 

Again he repeated all I have just written, nearly in the same words, but 
ended it more seriously ; he suddenly stopped, and held me to stop too, and put- 
ting his hand on his breast, in the most solemn manner, he gravely and slowly 
said, “I will protect you!—-I promise you that—and therefore depend on me!” 
I thanked him; and the Willises, thinking him rather too elevated, came to 
propose my walking on. ‘ No, no, no!” he cried, a hundred times in a breath ; 
and their good humour prevailed, and they let him again walk on with his new 
companion. He then gave me a history of his pages, animating almost into a 
rage, as he related his subjects of displeasure with them, particularly with Mr. 
Ernst, who, he told me, had been brought up by himself. I hope his ideas 
upon these men are the result of the mistakes of his malady. Then he asked 
me some questions that very greatly distressed me, relating to information given 
him in his illness, from various motives, but which he suspected to be false, and 
which I knew he had reason to suspect: yet it was most dangerous to set any- 
thing right, as I was not aware what might be the views of their having been 
stated wrong. I was as discreet as I knew how to be, and I hope I did no 
mischief; but this was the worst part of the dialogue. He next talked to mea 
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reat deal of my dear father, and made a thousand inquiries concerning his 
“ History of Music.” This brought him to his favourite theme, Handel; and 
he told me innumerable anecdotes of him, and particularly that celebrated tale 
of Haniel’s saying of himself, when a boy, ‘“* While that boy lives, my music 
will never want a protector.” And this, he said, I might relate to my father. 
‘Thea he ran over most of his oratorios, attempting to sing the subjects of several 
airs and choruses, but so dreadfully hoarse that the sound was terrible. Dr, 
Willis, quite alarmed at this exertion, feared he would do himself harm, and 
again proposed a separation. “No! no! no!” he exclaimed, “ not yet; I 
have something I must just mention first.” Dr. Willis, delighted to comply, 
even when uneasy at compliance, again gave way. The good King then greatly 
affected me. He began upon my reverend old friend, Mrs. Delany ; and he 
spoke of her with such warmth—such kindness! “She was my friend!” he 
cried, “and I loved her as a friend! I have made a memorandum when I lest 
her—I will show it you.” He pulled out a pocket-book, and rummaged some 
time, but to no purpose. The tears stood in his eyes—he wiped them, and Dr. 
Willis again became very anxious. ‘Come, sir,” he cried, “ now do you come 
in and Jet the lady go on her walk,—come, now you have talked a long while, 
—so we'll go in,—if your Majesty pleases.” ‘No, no!” he cried, “I want 
to ask her a few questions;—I have lived so long out of the world, I know 
nothing!” This touched me to the heart. We walked on together, and he 
inquired after various persons, particularly Mrs. Boscawen, because she was 
Mrs. Delany’s friend! Then, for the same reason, after Mr, Frederick Mon- 
tagu, of whom he kindly said, * I know he has a great regard for me, for all he 
joined the opposition.” Lord Grey de Wilton, Sir Watkin Wynn, the Duke of 
Beaufort, and various others followed. He then told me he was very much dis- 
satisfied with several of his state officers, and meant to form an entire new 
establishment. He took a paper out of his pocket-book, and shewed me his 
new list. This was the wildest thing that passed; and Dr. John Willis now 
seriously urged our separating ; but he would not consent; he had only three 
more words to say, he declared, and again he conquered. He now spoke of my 
father, with still more kindness, and told me he ought to have had the post of 
Master of the Band, and not that little poor musician Parsons, who was not 
fit for it: * But Lord Salisbury,” he cried, “used vour father very ill in that 
business, and so he did me !_ However, I have dashed out his name, and I shall 
put your father’s in,—as soon as I get loose again!” This again—how affect- 
ing was this! “ And what,” cried he, “has your father got, at last ? nothing 
but that poor thing at Chelsea? O fie! fie! fie! But never mind! I will 
take care of him! I wi!l do it myself!” Then presently he added, “ As to 
Lord Salisbury, he is out already, as this memorandum will shew you, and so 
are many more. I shall be much better served ; and when once I get away, I 
shall rule with a rod of iron!” ‘This was very unlike himself, and startled the 
two good doctors, who could not bear to cross him, and were exulting at my 
seeing his great amendment, but yet grew quite uneasy at his earnestness and 
volubility. Finding we now must part, he stopped to take leave, and renewed 
again his charges about the coadjutrix. ‘* Never mind her!” he cried, “‘ depend 
upon me! I will be your friend as long as I live !—I here pledge myself to te 
vour friend!” And then he saluted me again just as at the meeting, and 
suffered me to go on. Whatascene! how variously was I affected by it! but 
upon the whole, how inexpressibly thankful to see him so nearly himself—so 
little removed from recovery. 
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Mrs. Cravers at once became favourably known in this country as 
well as in America, on the publication of “A New Home, or 
Glimpses of Western Life ;” in which she gave manifestly a tr uthful 
mi of the real condition of a new district in Michigan, and of 
the actual circumstances which a freshly arrived settler must ex- 
perience, who goes so far a-head to the westward. ‘The view which 
she conveyed of the pecuuarities of such astate of existence, and of 
its domestic, industrial, and social peculiarities ; of the temper re- 
quired in the colonist from the Old World, or the early states of 
America, was not only very complete and practically informing, but 
animated, highly entertaining, and inviting.. The pictures were 
rather too finely finished, and the style too elaborately graceful. 
But the work was as a whole one of the pleasantest, while far from 
being useless, that has emanated from the American press. ‘“ Forest 
Life” has similar topics for its subject, and may be regarded as a 
fitting sequel to “‘ A New Home,” but filling up the crevices left, or 
expanding the materials pointed out in the former publication, rather 
than breaking fresh ground. It therefore has less of novelty, and 
more of elaboration; at the same time, that the loquacious Mrs. 
Clavers appears conscious of greater skill at authorlike craftship, 
being apt to overdo, as well as to exaggerate. ‘There is more of 
effort here, but less of effect; owing to more of labour as well as to 
less of substance. After all, the work is a welcome and attractive 
importation. 

‘* Forest Life” consists of sketches of scenes, characters, and little 
adventures in the far-off West, connected slightly together into a sort 
of regular series. Some of these give us the shadows, others the 
lights of American existence, and in a very considerable diversity of 
shapes, among the western pioneers ; these being at times from our 
side of the Atlantic, although it is when dealing with Yankee 
settlers and peculiarities that we find the strongest stamp of genuine- 
ness. Still, there is a good deal of what is vividly true in the pic- 
ture of an English gentleman with his family, who is as good- 
natured as he is scheming; but whose equanimity and philosophy 
are fully required in such a raw state of nature and of society. 
Occasion is taken in the course of the work to point out, in the form 
of letters, the disagreeables that have to be encountered by such a 
family, and also the disposition with which the troubles are to be 
met. There are tales too of love, of law-suits, of elections, &c., in 
the West. 

One of the least artificial and the most effective portions of these 
volumes, is the account of a long excursion through the woods in 
the rudest of waggons, with the incidents and parties that are intro- 
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duced. An American shower compels the travellers to take shelter 
in a forest-shanty, where a fine democratic family soon after arrive 
from the same cause; the spoiled daughter having persuaded the 
elders, in a fit of romance, to quit the beaten path “for pure nature. 
But the contrast between the said paths—the trodden and the un- 
trodden—is not greater than between the young lady and her young 
kinsman, the good. natured Western teamster, with his independence 
and familar indifference. It will occupy too much of our space ; 
but we must, not only on account of its manifest and characteristic 


truth, but of its general teachings, give our readers a pretty full 
view of the travelling Margolds. 


The log-house proved a small one; and though its neat corn-crib and 
chicken-coop of slender poles bespoke a careful gudeman, we found no gate in 
front, but in its stead great awkward bars, which were to be taken down or 
climbed over, and either of these is no pleasant process ina pouring rain. But 
by the aid of a little patience we made our way into the house, which had only 
a back door, as is very usual among the early settlers. Within, the marks of 
uncomfortable, though strictly neat and decent poverty, were but too evident. 
No well-stored dresser ; no snug curtains ; no shining tins ; no gorgeous piece- 
work bed-quilts, exhibiting stars of all magnitudes, and moons in all quarters. 
Not even the usual display of Sunday habiliments graced the bare log walls. 
The good woman was of a shadowy thinness, and her husband, with a green 
shade over his eyes, wore a downcast and desponding air. One little girl, with 
her yellow hair done up in many a papillote, sat in a corner playing witb a 
kitten. The mother put down her knitting as we entered, but the father 
seemed to have been sitting in listless idleness. We were received with that 
free and hospitable welcome so general among the pioneers of the west. Our 
wet garments were carefully disposed for dryi ing, and even the buffalo-robes 
and blankets found place on those slender poles which are usually observable 
above the ample fire-p'ace of a regular log hut, placed there for the purpose 
of drying, sometimes the week's wash, when the weather proves rainy, some- 
times whole rows of slender circlets of pumpkin for next spring’s pies, some- 
times (when we can get them) festoons of sliced apples. The rain gave no 
sign of truce ; the eaves poured incessantly, and we heard the rumbling of dis- 
tant thunder. There was every prospect that we should be constrained to be- 
come unwilling intruders on the kindness of Mr. Gaston and his family for the 
night at least. ’ ° Our hostess was a very active and tidy person, 
and she busied herself in all those little offices which evincea desire to make 
guests feel themselves welcome. She had small change of garments to offer, 
but she was unwearied in turning and drying before the fire such as we could 
dispense with for the time ; for we hoped the storm would be but short-lived, 
and did not wish to open our trunks until we stopped forthe night. The rain, 
however, slackened not; on the contrary, frequent flashes of lightning, and a 
muttering thunder which seemed momently to draw nearer, threatened still 
longer detention. The eaves poured merrily ; andit was amusing to see our 
little hostess, with an old cloak over her head, fly out to place tubs, pails, 
jars, basins, and milk-pans so as to intercept as much as possible of the falling 
treasure, intimating that as soap was pretty scarce, she must try to catch rain- 
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water, any how. A trough, scooped from the portly trunk of a large white- 
wood tree, was so placed as to save all that fell from one side of the roof; but, 
on the other, almost all the utensils of the house were arranged by the careful 
dame, who made frequent trips for the purpose of exchanging the full for the 
empty,—apologising for not calling upon th’ old man” to assist her, because 
getting wet might increase the inflammation of his eyes. Mrs. Gaston had car- 
ried out her last milk-pans, and was returaing to the door, when the sound of 
wheels was heard above the rattling of the storm; and in another moment a 
loud “ Hilloa !” told that other travellers besides ourselves were about to seek 
shelter. . + ‘¢ Hilloa there! hilloa! where under the canopy is all 
the folks? Bea joggin’, can’t ye!” shouted one of the newly arrived. Mr. 
Gaston hurried out as fast as his poor blind eyes would allow, and his wife threw 
fresh wood upon the fire, and swept the rough hearth anew as well as she could 
with the remnant of a broom. This was scarcely done when we heard voices 
approaching ; at first mingled into a humming unison with the storm, then 
growing more distinguishable. A very shrill treble overtopped all the rest, 
giving utterance to all the approved forms of feminine exclamation. ‘Oh 
dear! oh mercy! oh bless me! oh, papa! oh, I sha// be drowned—smother’d 
—oh dear!” but we must not pretend to give more thana specimen. A portly 
old gentleman now made his appearance, bearing on his shoulder what seemed 
at first view a bolster cased in silk, so limp and helpless was his burthen. Be- 
hind him came, as best she might, a tall and slender lady, who seemed his wife ; 
and after scant salutation to the mistress of the cottage, the two old people 
were at once anxiously occupied in unrolling the said bolster, which proved, after 
the Champollion process was completed, to be avery delicate and rather pretty 
young lady, their daughter. After, or rather with, this group, entered a bluff, 
ruddy, well-made young man, who seemed to have been charioteer, and to whom 
it was not unreasonable to ascribe the adjuration at the head of our chapter. 
He brought in some cushions and a great coat, which he threw into a corner, 
establishing himself thereafter with his back to the fire, from which advanta- 
geous position he surveyed the company at his leisure. ‘*‘The luggage must 
be brought in,” said the elderly gentleman. ‘Yes, I should think it had 
oughter,” observed the young man in reply: “ J should bring it in if it was 
mine, any how.” Why don’t you bring it in, then?” asked the gentleman, 
with rather an ominous frown, “I! well,—E don’t know but what I could, 
upon apinch. But, look here, uncle! I want you to take notice of one thing 
—lI didn’t engage to wait upon ye. I an’t nobody’s nigger, mind that! [ll 
be up to my bargain. I come on for a teamster. If you took me for a ser- 
vant, you are mistaken in the child, sir! However,’ he continued, as if a 
natural kindness was getting the better of cherished pride,—‘ I can always 
help a gentleman, if so be that he asks me like a gentleman; and, upon the 
hull, I guess 1'm rather stubbeder than you be,so I’li go a-head.” And with 
this magnanimous resolution the youth departed; and with some help from our 
host, soon filled up every spare corner, and some that could ill be spared, with 
a multifarious collection of conveniences, very inconvenient under present cir- 
cumstances. Three prodigious travelling trunks of white leather formed the 
main body, but there were bags and cases without end, and, to crown all, a 
Spanish guitar, ‘That is all, I believe,” said the old gentleman, addressing 
the ladies, as a load was setdown. ‘“ All!” exclaimed the teamster, ‘I shonld 
hope it was! and what any body on earth can want with sich lots o’ fixins, 
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I’m sure’s dark to me! If I was startin’ for Texas I shouldn’t want no more 
baggage than I could tie up ina handkercher. But what’s curious to me is, 
where we’re all agoin’ to sleep to-night! This here rain don’t talk o’ stoppin’, 
and here we've got to stay, if we have to sleep, like pins in a pincushion, all up 
on eend, It’s my vote that we turn these contraptions—the whole bilin’ on 
"em—tright out into the shed, and jist make upa good big shake-down with the 
buffaloes and cushions.” The young lady, upon this, looked ineffable things at 
her mamma, and, indeed, disgust was very legible upon the countenances of 
all these unwilling guests. e * While Mrs. Margold and her 
daughter continued discussing these matters in an under tone, Mr. Margold set 
about discovering what the temporary retreat could be made to afford besides 
shelter. “This wet makes one chilly,” he said; “ haven’t you a pair of bel- 
lows to help the fire a little?” The good woman of the house tried her apron, 
and then the good man tried his straw hat ; but the last wood had been wet, 
and seemed not inclined to blaze. ‘‘ Bellowses!” exclaimed the young man 
(whose name we found to be Butts), “we can do our own. blowin’ in the 
woods. Here, let me try;” and with the old broom stump he flirted up a fire 
in a minute, only scattering smoke and ashes on all sides. The ladies retreated 
in dismay, a movement which seemed greatly to amuse Mr, Butts. “ Dou’t you 
be scart,” he said ; “ashes never poisoned any body yet.” 


The perplexities of the fine family increase, as the hours advance. 
What is to be done for the night? 


The sleeping arrangements were of a more perplexing character than those 
which had been fortunately devised for the tea. There were two large beds 
and a trundle bed ; and these, with a scanty supply of bedding, comprised our 
available means; and, besides our tea-party, two little boys had come dripping 
home from school to add to our numbers. After much consultatior, many pro- 
positions, and not a few remarks calculated rather to wound the feelings of our 
civil entertainers, it was concluded to put the two large beds close together in 
order to enlarge their capabilities ; and this extensive couch was to hold all the 
“ women-folks,” and some of the children. The trundle bed, by careful stow- 
age, took the little ones ; and, for the old gentleman, a couch of buffalo-robes 
and carriage-cushions was skilfully prepared by no other than the forgiving 
Mr. Butts, who seemed disposed to forget past rebuffs, and to exert himself very 
heartily in the public service. This disinterested individual was perfectly 
content to repose Indian fashion, with his feet to the fire, and anything he 
could get for a pillow; and the master of the house stretched himself out after 
the same manner, When all was done, Mrs. Gaston made the ordinary cotton- 
sheet-partition for the benefit of those who chose to undress; and then began 
to prepare herself for the rest which I am sure she needed. All seemed well 
enough for weary travellers; and as, at any rate, these poor people had done 
their best, I trusted that all fault-finding would soon be hushed in sleep. But 
it became evident ere long that Miss Margold did not intend to become a per- 
son of such small consequence. She had disturbed her father several times by 
requests for articles from different parts of the luggage, without which she 
declared she could not think of going to bed: she had received from her mother 
the attendance of a waiting-maid, without offering the slightest service in return, 
and now, when all her ingenuity seemed to be exhausted, she suddenly disco- 
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vered that it would be in vain for her to think of sleeping in a bed where there 
were so many people, and she decided on sitting up all night. A silence ex- 
pressive of the deepest consternation held the assembly bound for some seconds. 
This was first broken by a long, low, expressive whistle from Mr. Butts, but 
the remembrance of past mischance bridled his tongue. ‘* Do you think you 
could sleep here, my dear?” inquired Mr. Margold from his snug nest in the 
corner. The young lady almost screamed with horror. ‘ Never mind, my 
darling,” said the mamma: “I will sit in the rocking-chair by the fire, and you 
shall have plenty ofroom.” “Ohno, ma! that will never do—why can’t the 
woman situp? I dare say she’s used to it.” This was said ina loud whisper 
which reached everybody's ears, but no reply was made. Mrs. Margold and 
her daughter whispered together for some time further, and the result was that 
the lady drew one of the beds apart from the other, which movement caused 
Mrs, Gaston's little girl to roll out upon the floor with a sad resounding thump 
and a piteous cry. This proved the drop too many. Out spoke at last the 
poor half-blind husband and father, His patience was, as Mr, Butts would 
say, “used up.” ‘ Neighbours,” he said, “Idon’t know who you are, nor 
where you come from; and [ didn’t ask, for you were driven into my house by 
a storm, My family were willing to accommodate you as far as they could ; 
such as we had, you were welcome to: but we are poor, and haven’t much to 
do with. Now you haven’t seemed to be satisfied with anything, and your 
behaviour has hurt my wife’s feelings and mine too. You think we are poor 
ignorant people, and so we are; but you think we haven't feelings like other 
folks, and there you are mistaken. Now, the short and long of the matter is, 
that as the storm is over and the moon is up, it’s my desire that you pick up 
your things and drive on to the next tavern, where you can call for what you 
like, and pay for what you get. I don’t keep a tavern, though I am always 
willin’ to entertain acivil traveller as well as I can.”——The Margolds were in 
apitiable perplexity. Miss Angelica, knowing that none of the trouble would 
come upon herself, was for being very spirited upon the occasion; her papa, who 
had already begun to dream of Wall Street and Waverly Place, did hate to be 
recalled to the woods ; and Mrs. Margold had no opinion of her own on this or 
any other occasion. Mr. Gaston, seeing no demonstrations of retreat, went to 
Butts, who was or pretended to be asleep, and shaking him by the shoulder, 
told him he was wanted to get up his horses. ‘Get up the poor critturs at 
this time o’ night!” said he, rubbing bis eyes ; why! what upon the livin’ 
earth’s the matter! has the young woman got the high strikes?” “ Your 
folks is agoin’ to try and mend their lodgin’, that’s all,” replied the host, whose 
temper was a good deal moved. ‘ They a‘n't satisfied with the best we could 
do for ’em, and it’s my desire that thev should try the tavern at Jericho. It is 
but two miles, and you'll soondrive it.’ ‘Ill be tip’d if I drive it to-night, 
though, uncle,’ replied the imperturbable Mr. Butts ; “ I don’t budge a foot. I 
shan’t do no such nonsense. As for their trying the tavern at Jericho, the 
tavern’s a deuced sight more likely to try them, as you know very well. Any 
how, this child dou’t stir.” But if we are turned out of doors,” said Mr. 
Margold, who aroused himself most unwillingly to the consciousness of a new 
cause of disturbance ; “ you are bound to ”——— “I a’n’t bound to drive nobody 
in the middle of the night,” said Mr. Butts, “so don’t you try to suck me in 
there. But as to turning you out o° doors, this here chap a’n't the feller to 
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turn any man out of dvors if he’ll be civil. He's a little wrothy because your 
folks wa'n’t contented with such as he had. I see he was a gettin’ riled some, 
and I thought he'd bile over. You see that’s the way with us western folks. If 
folks is saasy, we walk right into em like a thousand o’brick. He’ll cool down 
azin if you jist pat hima little, He’s gotsome grit, but he a’ntugly. You 
only make your women-folks keep quiet, get a curb-bridle upon their tongues, 
and we’ll do well enough. ” 


Among the more mournful pictures in the book, is that of the 
death of the bee-hunter, from the fall of a heavy branch, and this 
notice may serve to introduce a sketch of the process of felling a tree. 


The felling of a great tree has something of the sublime in it. When the 
axe falls on the trunk of a stately oak, Jaden with the green wealth of a century, 
or a pine whose aspiring peak might look down on a moderate church-steeple, 
the contrast between the puny instrument and the gigantic result to be accom- 
plished approaches the ridiculous. But as “the eagle, towering in his pride of 
place, was by the mousing owl hawked at and killed,” so he the leaf-crowned of 
the wood has no small reason to quiver at the sight of a long-armed Yankee 
approaching his deep-rooted trunk with an awkward axe. One blow seems to 
accomplish nothing ; not even a chip falls. But with another stroke comes a 
broad slice of the bark leaving an ominous, gaping wound, Another pair of 
blows extends the gash; and when twenty such have fallen, behold a girdled 
tree. This would suffice to kill, and a melancholy death it is ; but to fell is 
quite another thing. The coupe de bache now fall thicker and faster ; only 
on opposite sides, however, not all around the trunk as before. Two deep inci- 
sions are made ; yet the towering crown sits firm asever. And now the destroyer 
pauses—fetches breath—wipes his beaded brow—takes a wavy view of the 
bearings of the tree—and then with slow and watchful care recommences his 
work. The strokes fall doubtingly, and many a cautious glance is cast upward; 
for the whole immense mass now trembles as if instinct with life and conscious 
of approaching ruin, Another blow! it waves; a groaning sound is heard, 
. . « Yet another stroke is necessary. It is given with desperate force ; and 
the tall peak leaves its place with an easy sailing motion, accelerated every 
instant till it crashes prone on the earth, sending far and wide its shattered 


branches, and admitting the sunlight to the cool, damp, mossy earth, for the 
first time, perhaps, in a century. 


Take next the dangers of wood-felling. 


The woodsman is continually subject to accidents of the most appalling 
kind. Added to the incredible toil of clearing heavily-timbered land, the hardy 
settler goes to his work every morning with the consciousness that only that 
same Providence which could preserve him unharmed on the field of battle can 
shield him from the perils of his daily labour, The ordinary operation of 
cutting down large trees, if performed where the timber is scattered, involves con- 
siderable 1isk ; since a splinter, a limb heavier than was allowed for, or a heart 
more decayed than appeared outwardly, may thwart his nice calculations, and 
wound, if not kill him on the spot, But it is in the dark and heavy wood, 
where the fathers of the forest stand in ranks almost as closely serried as 
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those of the columns of Staffa, that peculiar dangers are found. If a tree when 
felled happens to lodge against another, it is almost a miracle if it is dislodged 
without an accident. This the best and most experienced woodsmen acknow- 
ledge ; yet there are few of them who can resist the temptation to try. In cutting 
down the supporting tree, the one first felled is almost certain either to slide or 
to rebound in a way which baffles all calculation ; and accidents from this cause 
are frightfully frequent. The only safe course is to girdle the second tree, and 
let both stand until they decay, or until some heavy storm sweeps down the 
incumnbrance. But this involves too great a vexation to the axeman, since his 
ambition is to see the piece of land he has undertaken to clear bereft of every- 
thing but the unsightly stumps which attest his skill and bravery. 


Add to this a glimpse of the Humanities in the far West, and of 
the neighbourly ways of a necessitous society. 


These primitive ways of ours afford a field for a character unknown in the 
more advanced stages of society—the good neighbour. We could not get on 
without him. He is the mainstay of the community. We have no “ True- 
neighbour Societies ;” they are not suited to our condition. We have none 
so well off as to be able to bestow a great amount of time or means in aiding 
others, and few so poor as to need any but netghbourly aid. A good neighbour 
is all we want. 

It is not easy to describe this beneficent spirit. It takes a thousand forms. 
It changes its aspect like the clouds of a glowing sunset, but it wears ever the 
rich golden tint of a true human sympathy. Does disease invade your dwell- 
ing ?— the good neighbour does not pass coldly by and take it for granted that 
vou have all that is needed: he sends his horse for a doctor, or his waggon 
for a nurse ; he offers aid for the long night-watches, or, perhaps, takes kindly 
away to his own home the little noisy voices that might disturb the invalid. 
Does death, in spite of all care and kindness, make good his dreaded entrance ? 
—you cannot send for an undertaker, but you have such aid as professional 
hands never gave: the good neighbour relieves you of all anxiety as to the 
details of the last sad parting, watching your wishes with a delicacy which is 
erroneously supposed by many to be foreign to unpolished natures ; and he 
leaves not the good work until he has, with his own hands, laid the loved re- 
mains in the earth, with all due rites and pious care. Can this do less than 
bind your heart to him for ever, and secure to him as warm a friend for a like 
hour of need ? 

Is a mother called from her helpless infant ?—the new-born will not lack 
anything that it requires, if there be but one nursing mother within many 
miles. Are children orphaned, or worse than orphaned by the misconduct of 
a parent ?—they will soon be distributed, and each one cared for as a sacred 
trust, with a feeling of responsibility of which those who have seen only the 
little outcasts of city poor-houses can have but a faint conception. 


An attractive peculiarity in ‘‘Forest Life,” is the practice of making 
donation-parties to the pastors; that is of making free-will offerings 
to the minister and his family. One of these parties is described. 
‘“‘We presented ourselves by special request, at an early hour; but 
early as it was, dozens of good plain folks from the country had pre- 
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ceded us. Some, indeed, we were told had been on the ground since 
breakfast time.” Further on the account runs thus: 


The two great baskets in the hali were already pretty well filled with 
bundles of yarn, woollen stockings of all sizes, (sure to fit in a clergyman’s 
family, ) rolls of home-made flannel, mysterious parcels enveloped in paper, and 
bags which looked as if they might contain precious things. Flocks of com- 
pany were arriving, and no one empty-handed ; so that the “removal of the 
deposits” became a measnre of necessity, and the contents of the two baskets 
were transferred to some reservoir up stairs. Before the baskets had been 
restored to their places, there was some embarrassment among the new comers, 
as to the proper bestowment of their contributions, etiquette requiring that an 
air of mysterious reserve should be observed. But the difficulty was obviated 
by the arrival of a handsome tea-table, borne by two young men, as the repre- 
sentatives of a little knot who had hit upon this pretty thought of a present for 
the minister’s lady. Upon this the tasteful class of offerings were displayed tu 
good advantage ; and I observed a study-lamp, a richly-bound Shakspeare, and 
a bronze inkstand with proper appurtenances. Among the more magnificent 
were a standing fire-screen elegantly wrought, and a pair of footstools, on which 
the skill of the cabinetmaker had done its utmost in displaying to advantage 
very delicate embroidery. The variety, as well as the beauty of the gifts, was 
very ingenious ; and nobody could find fault with a handsome purse filled with 
gold, bearing, in minute letters wrought into its bead-work, the inscription, 
** To the Reverend Mr. » from the young men of his church.” 

When so many people, young and old, were collected with a kind purpose, 
and under circumstances which levelled, for the time, all distinctions, conver- 
sation was not likely to flag. In truth, the general complacency evinced itself 
in a ceaseless stream of talk, with only a moderate infusion of scandal, for every- 
body was present. The old ladies chatted soberly among themselves, and their 
husbands talked politics in corners, The young ladies fluttered about busily, 
as in duty bound ; for on them devolves, by inviolable usage, all the ministering 
necessary on the uccasion—all the reception of the company and bestowing of 
their offerings—all care of tea affairs, and distribution of refreshments in order 
due. Such a dodging of pretty heads, such a dancing of ringlets, such gleaming 
of white teeth as there was among them! I scarcely wondered that the young 
men became a little bewildered, aud forgot where they ought to stand, and had 
to be ordered about or turned out into the hall to make room for the more dig- 
nified or bulky part of the assembly, only to slip back again upon the first op- 
portunity. So much youthful beauty is not collected every day, and especially 
beauty endowed with such a pretty little coquettish station of command. I 
cannot doubt that much execution was done; and, in truth, there were some 
very obvious symptoms: but I shall not betray. 

The clergyman’s lady occupies rather an equivocal station on these occasions, 
She is not exactly in the position of hostess ; for every article set before the 
company is furnished by themselves, and all the ordinary attentions are ren- 
dered by the young stewardesses of the hour; so the dominie’s lady has only 
to smile and look happy, and to show by her manner that she is gratified by 
the interest evinced ; andif to this she superadd good talking powers, and can 
entertain those of her guests who are not particularly easy to entertain, she has 
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accomplished all that is expected of her. And all this the fair and ladylike 
heroine of the present occasion did very sweetly. . . ‘ 

I ought sooner to have mentioned, that the pastor in whose behalf such 
general interest was shown was a person accustomed to society, and an adept 
in the best power of hospitality, that of making every one feel welcome and at 
ease. Mr. was everywhere, and in everybody’s thoughts. Grave with 
the old, gay with the young, and cheerful with all, he was in every respect the 
life and soul of the occasion ; and each felt the time spent ia conversation with 
him to have been the sweet “ of the night.” An enviable power; and one 
possessed in its perfection only by those whose hearts are full of kindly sym- 
pathies—who are what others only try to appear. 

After the bustle attendant upon serving the tea had subsided, the conversa- 
tion gradually, and as if spontaneously, took a more serious turn; and before 
we were aware, the sweet and solemn notes of a hymn, well supported in all its 
parts, stole upon the ear and hushed all lighter sounds. When several stanzas 
had been sung, the clergyman, after a short address, invited all present to unite 
in prayer and thanksgiving to the bounteous giver of all good; and thus se- 
riously closed a very cheerful evening, without any violent transition or 
unpleasant contrast. 





The wild strawberry of Michigan deserves description. 


Strawberries grow without planting ; and this is the sort of gardening that 
most of us like best. These are so abundant, that in the spring the very road- 
sides are damasked with their silver blossoms, and in their ripe season the foot 
of the passing traveller crushes them everywhere on the uncultivated uplands 
and on the moist borders of the marshes. It is, however, on fields that have 
been ploughed that we find them in their greatest perfection. This rude sort 
of cultivation doubles their size without impairing their exquisite flavour. 
Transplanting them to your gardens seems to affect them as a change from rural 
to city life does some people. They branch out into splendid foliage, but 
bear good fruit more sparingly than before. 


It must require an actual visit to a new settlement, in order to 
form any very accurate or lively idea of the condition of such an in- 
fant state of society. Perhaps nothing short of a real experience 
of considerable duration, can supply the mind with the notions which 
it would be proper for emigrants to any uncleared district of North 
America to entertain. It may therefore be not ill-timed if we 
notice some of the features in the life of a backwoodsman; and 
shall take as our authority Willis’s description in the Illustrated 
Canadian Scenery, published by Mr. Virtue, of which beautiful 
work we have so often been bound to speak in the most favourable 
terms. 

Take first the dwelling which the squatter has to erect and to be 
satisfied with. A shanty, at least according to Canadian architecture, 
is a hut of the most primitive character, being nothing more than 
a shed built of logs, the chinks between the round edges of the tim- 
bers being filled with mud, moss, and bits of wood. The roof is 
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frequently composed of logs split and hollowed with the axe, and 
placed side by side, so that the edges rest on each other; the con- 
cave and convex surfaces being alternately uppermost, and every 
other log forming a channel to carry off the rain and melting snow. 
This rude covering is said effectually to answer the purpose of keep- 
ing the interior dry, and far more so than the roofs formed of bark 
or boards. Sometimes the shanty has a window, sometimes only an 
open door-way, which admits the light, and lets out the smoke. 
There is to be sure a chimney, which however is nothing better than 
an opening cut in one of the logs above the hearth, and a few boards 
fastened in a square form, serves for the vent; the only precaution 
against the fire catching the log-walls behind the hearth being a few 
large stones placed in a half-circular form, or a bank of dry earth. 

Now, all this may, in fine weather, and to think of, be pic- 
turesque and romantic enough. It has some of the attractions of 
a wild sort of freedom from constraining artificialities. But yet,.we 
are told, nothing can be more comfortless than some of these rude 
shanties, reeking with smoke, and filthy with dirt, the common re- 
ceptacle for children, pigs, and fowls. Still, when inhabited by tidy 
folks, who have been at pains to extend and improve the accommo- 
dations, such as having a clay chimney regularly built up through 
the roof, and a rough floor laid, the comforts are similar to those 
found in dwellings intended fora longer residence. 

In such huts many respectable emigrants, with their wives and 
families, ‘ persons delicately nurtured, and accustomed to every com- 
fort before they came thither, have been contented” to live “during 
the first or second year of their settlement in the woods.” 

But just think of the very first settlers in a district, where there 
are neither roads cut nor boats built ; and of the difficulties of pro- 
curing supplies of provisions. Families in such circumstances have 
been known to have had for weeks no better supply of flour than what 
could be daily ground by a small hand-mill, and destitute of every - 
other necessary ; facts, which writers on emigration do not take the 
trouble to search out, for it does not suit their purpose. Few have 
written exclusively on the “ Bush.” Travellers generally make a 
hasty journey through the long-settled and prosperous portions of 
the country ; they see a tract of fertile, well-cultivated land, the re- 
sult of many years of labour; they see comfortable dwellings, 
abounding with all the substantial necessaries of life; the farmer’s 
wife makes her own soap, candles, and sugar; the family are clothed 
in fabrics of their own spinning, and hose of their own knitting. 
The bread, butter, cheese, meat, poultry, &c., are all the produce 
of the farm: and even Canada then is concluded to be a land of 
Canaan. 

When all this is told, with the additional advantage, that of obtain- 
ing land for a mere song, the picture becomes most inviting to per- 
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sons who would be independent, and secure from want; forgetting 
that these enticements are the result of long years of unremitting 
and patient labour; the crown not the /first-fruits of the settler’s 
toil. It is no wonder therefore that many persons, on first going 
out, especially if they go back into any of the unsettled townships, 
are sadly dispirited. They find none of the promised advantages : 
some give way to despondency, and others quit in disgust. 

A little reflection ought to convince any person who meditates 
emigrating to back settlements, that every rood of land must be 
cleared of the thick forest of timber that encumbers it before an 
ear of wheat can be grown: that, after the trees have been chopped, 
cut into lengths, drawn together, or logged, as it is called, and 
burned, the field must be fenced, the seed sown, harvested, and 
thrashed, before any returns can be obtained; that this requires 
labour and time; and, if hired labour, considerable outlay of ready 
money. In the meanwhile the family must live; and if at a dis- 
tance from a store, every article must be brought through bad roads, 
either by hand or with steam, the hire of which is generally costly, 
in proportion, of course, to the distance and difficulty to be en- 
countered in the conveyance. Owing to these circumstances, even a 
labouring man, though he have land of his own, is often obliged to 
hire out to work for the first year or two, to earn sufficient for the 
maintenance of his family ; and ever so many of them suffer much 
privation before they reap the benefit of their independence. Were 
it not, indeed, for the hope and certain prospect of bettering their 
condition ultimately, they would sink under what they have to en- 
dure; but this buoys them up. They do not fear an old age of want 
and pauperism; the present evils must yield to industry and per- 
severance ; they think also for their children; and the trials of the 
present are lost in the pleasing anticipations for the future. 

The newly arrived emigrant may suppose, that surely cows, pigs, 
and poultry might be kept; and add, that where there is plenty of 
milk, butter, cheese, and eggs, with pork and fowls, persons cannot 
be very badly off for food. 

But it is easier to talk of these things at first than keep them, 
unless on cleared or partly cleared farms. But, to keep by a jirst 
settlement in the backwoods :—Cows, pigs, &c., must eat; and if 
you have nothing to give them unless you purchase it, and have to 
bring it from a distance, you had better not be troubled with them, 
as the trouble is certain, and the profit doubtful. A cow, it is true, 
will get her living during the open months in the bush, but some- 
times she will ramble away for days together, and then you lose the 
use of her and possibly much time in seeking her. But what are 
you to do with her in the winter? As to pigs, they are said to be 
great plagues on a newly-cleared farm, if you do not fatten them 
off-hand; and this you cannot do without buying food for them. 
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When they are allowed to run loose, they are a terrible annoyance. 
both to your own and your neighbour’s crops, if you happen to be 
within half a mile of one; for they are not to be confined by means 
of such fences as are a check tocattle. Even poultry require some- 
thing more than they pick up about the dwelling to be of any ser- 
vice to you, and are often taken off by hawks, foxes, &c., till you 
have proper securities for them. 

Accordingly, it is impossible to spin your own wool, and make 
your own soap and candies, until you are able to kill your own sheep, 
and hogs, and oxen; that is, unless you buy wool and tallow. On 
the other hand, you may confidently expect to have all these things 
in time, if you use the ordinary means of obtaining them, and are 
cheerful as well as economical. In a few years the farm will supply 
you with all the necessaries of life; and by-and-by you may even 
enjoy many of its luxuries. Then it is that a settler begins to taste 
the real and solid advantages of his emigration; then he feels the 
blessings of a country where there are no taxes, tithes, nor poor- 
rates; then he truly knows the benefit of independence. It is looking 
forward to the happy fulfilment of his desires that makes the rough 
paths smooth, and lightens the burden of present ills. The settler 
looks round upon a numerous family, without those anxious fears 
that beset a father in moderate circumstances at home; for he knows 
he does not leave them destitute of an honest source of support. 
What are the hardships of one, two, or three years, in the back set- 
tlements, to the toils, privations, sufferings, and anxieties of a whole 
life in a thickly-peopled land. There is even something in the open- 
ing for enterprize, and the dealing with untamed nature, just as suits 
the eagerness and ingenuity of man, that many settlers would not ex- 
change their condition on any account. 

We may, ere closing the article, remark that the prospects of the 
squatters in North America, and the present condition of farming 
and culture in such districts, will admit of favourable comparison 
with portions of Old England, during ages not so very distant from 
the presentera. There were in remote corners and secluded spots of 
our own country, not much farther back than the beginning of the 
19th century, districts which might have presented parallels with the 
newly-broken ground in the far-off West; and which were at least 
equally primitive and rude. An impressive notion will be obtained 
of the state of one province of the kingdom during periods within 
the limits of authentic and particular history, by attending to an ac- 
count of ‘ The Increase of the Value of Property in South Lanca- 
shire, and particularly 1 in the Hundred of Salford, since the Revo- 
lution,” as given in a paper read by Mr. Henry Ashworth, in the 
Statistical Section, at the last Meeting of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. We quote the abstract of the account 
as found in the Athenzeum. 
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Having described from the old chronicles the condition of this 
part of the country, when William the Conqueror, on his return from 
his expedition against York, was scarcely able to make his way 
through its fastness and morasses, and further illustrated its ancient 
savage state by various documents relating to the forest and chase of 
Rossendale, he showed that in the age of James I., the antiquary 
Camden felt a kind of dread in approaching the: frontiers of South 
Lancashire, and had, as he records, supplicated the Divine protection, 
as if about to enter a barbarous country. ‘The first authentic esti- 
mate of the value of property in South Lancashire was the assessment 
of 4s. in the pound for the land-tax in the reign of William III., and 
Mr. Ashworth compared this with the assessment for the county 
rate in 1841. Taking, for instance, the township of Great Bolton, 
the total amount of land-tax in that township, redeemed and unre- 
deemed, was 33/. 16s., which, multiplied by 5, gave the sum of 1697. 
as the rental of that township in 1692. In 1841, the annual value of 
the same township, as rated to the county assessment, was 93,916. 
He then contrasted the increase in the value of property of those parts 
of the duchy of Lancaster engaged in agriculture, with the increase in 
the districts where manufactures had been established, showing that 
manufacturing industry had not only promoted the prosperity of the 
places in which it was developed, but that it had extended its bene- 
fits to the whole surrounding districts, increasing the rental of mere 
land in some instances 4,500, and in others 3,000 per cent. The 
forest of Rossendale contains an area of twenty-four square miles. 
In the early part of the sixteenth century, the inhabitants consisted 
of 80 souls, now increased to upwards of 21,000; and land used 
exclusively for farming purposes had recently been let for upwards 
of ten times the rental it fetched a century ago; and tenants were 
now living whose lands command from seven to eight times the rent 
they formerly paid. In the more populous localities, land for build- 
ing purposes lets at from 6d. to 63d. per square yard, and at from 
120/. to 130/. per acre per annum, being more than the rent of the 
whole forest of 1,500 acres in the time of James I. By the land-tax 
survey, its annual value was 1,062/.; last year it was 50,035/., being 
an increase of 4,700 per cent. in 150 years, and of 41,000 per cent. 
since the time of James I. 





Art. 1V.—Norway and her Laplanders, in 1841. ByJoun MitForp. 
Murray. 


Mr. Mitrorphastravelled in Italy and the Peninsula, and published 
the results of his observations through the more southern regions 
of Europe. Latterly he took an opposite direction, bending his 
course to Norway, to divert “a heavy sorrow which had preyed on mind 
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and body,” having in prospect the pastimes and field sports of shooting 
and angling, for his principal recreations. In July, 1841, he with 
his son sailed from Hull, in the Norway steamer; and arrived at 
Christiansand, without any considerable incident. He paid Dron- 
theim, the capital, a visit; and thence proceeded to Namsen, the 
famous salmon stream, to which he kept for several weeks. When 
near the borders of Sweden, he fell in with several Laplanders and 
their flocks; and, to speak generally, he traversed in various direc- 
tions, and with something like particularity,the southern and middle 
districts of the country, making use of every mode of travelling; on 
foot, and on horseback; in boat or carriole, as circumstances offered. 
He also may be said to have explored the bold and rugged coast from 
Bergen to Christiana. He returned by Hamburg, visiting Gotten- 
burg and Copenhagen, on his route. 

Mr. Milford’s is a pleasantly written book, presenting as much 
variety and freshness of matter, as in such an excursion could be ex- 
pected to be gathered. The traveller is an accomplished, an 
unaffected, and a good-natured man; who appreciated, no doubt 
with great courtesy and no slight degree of sympathy, the manners 
and character of the simple and kind-hearted people among whom he 
sojourned. ‘There is nothing profound or elaborately discussed in 
the volume, with regard to the political, nor even the social condition 
or prospects of the Norwegians. The reader must resort to Mr. Laing 
for these weightier matters. Even with respect to salmon fishing, to 
modes of travelling, to scenery, and general superficial objects, Mr. 
Milford has had enthusiastic predecessors within these few late years. 
Still, our author being an active man, a lover of nature, humane, and 
full of sound English sentiment and sense, has not only given us a 
great deal of agreeable and even of informing gossip, but has stamped 
his own amiable mind upon the book, so as both to amuse and to 
better a susceptible reader. 

Mr. Milford could not, even in his light and off-hand sketches, but 
frequently touch incidentally on subjects that have a deep and an 
abiding interest; although he generally delivers himself on such 
points, in a rather old English fashion. Accordingly he entertains 
some misgivings with regard to the permanency of the beneficial 
effects of the Norwegian constitution; although he frankly admits 
that it has hitherto worked well and beyond expectation; nay, that 
it appears to contribute to the independent feeling and generous 
spirit of a simple-mannered and brave people. Among the more 
important topics introduced, the Norwegian timber trade, and its 
abundant supply, may be mentioned. The late changes in the Tariff 
with regard to this great article of commerce, and of consumption 
amongst ourselves, will serve to lend importance to some of the 
following particulars. 
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We returned to Vigeland, and dined on a good-sized and well-fiavoured 
trout. The rye-bread was so sour that I could not eat it ; but the coffee and 
eggs, with the wild strawberries, raspberries, and cream, were delicious. 

The property at Vigeland belongs to a company, who have here several 
saw-mills. The wheel which moves the saw is of course turned by water, and 
the apparatus is very simple; there are six double and two single wheels, and 
twenty-two saws altogether. When any timber is wanted, the agent writes up 
the country for it; and in the course of a week it is floated down the river, 
with the owner’s mark upon it. It is stopped close to the mill; where it is 
placed on wheels, and pushed up to the saws; the two sides are first cut off, so 
as to form a slab of the tree; this is thea cut into planks, which are sent down 
an inclined plane, and at the bottom, either arranged, and exposed to the wind, 
or sent floating down the stream to another station: all the outside slices are 
thrown away. The agent, who resided on the spot, spoke English; and the 
civility of the female who had the management of the household affairs was very 
striking. ° ” » 

Wood seems to be the staple produce of the land, the source of its well- 
being at home and of its commerce abroad. The Norwegians, as might be 
expected, are admirable carpenters ; practice has made them perfect ; and they 
have rendered the material subservient to every possible purpose, with an inge- 
nuity that is astonishing. 

The recent alteration in the Tariff, which has long been advocated by the 
most enlightened political economists of every party, will give an impetus to 
the languishing trade of Christiana, and draw closer the bonds of unity between 
Norway and Great Britain. The Norwegians are already well disposed to like 
us, and to look with a sort of paternal pride and affection upon a nation which, 
once peopled by themselves, has now risen to be the leader of civilization, and to 
be victorious alike by sea and by land. Their great object is (saving the pun) 
to deal with us ; to supply us with their raw produce, which is superabundant 
and excellent; and to take back in return our manufactures, which are equally 
cheap and good, and in which they are utterly deficient. It is impossible to 
predict the mutual advantages which will arise from this wise and liberal 
measure. Norway, indeed, will benefit the most, because she has the most 
leeway to make up, being to a certain degree uncivilized. Now that our ports 
are again to be opened, commerce will revive, and in her train assuredly will 
commence industry, order, and wealth ; then will follow luxury, artistical and lite- 
rary attainment, and all the highest ranges of social and intellectual development. 

The Norwegian pines are the weed of the soil; they grow on almost soilless 
crags, (“ moored in the rifted rock,”) and planted by the hand of Nature, where 
none but Nature could dare to place them, and where nothing but Nature's aid 
could support them. Their dark tone of colour is in harmony with the scenery 
around; while their elfin branches flung over the cataract, form the appropriate 
fringes to scenes which recall the witch and demon glens ofthe Freischutz. 


Mr. Milford often bears cordial testimony to the hospitable cha- 
racter of the Norwegians. They are as civil also, as they are unso- 
phisticated. Even the beggars are polite. At one stage, a little 
urchin in tattered garments, and hair bleached to whiteness from 
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exposure to the sun, “came gravely up to me, and asked me for two 
shillings (one penny). Upon my complying with his request, he 
not only gave me a nod with his head, but also put out his hand 


immedi: ately, and shook mine, in order to express the cordiality of 
his thanks.” 


Our author was detained, at one period of his Norwegian travels, 
by means of the severe state of the weather, upwards of two weeks 
in one of the numerous groups of islands which are pitched like 
sentinels and guards along the coasts of the country ; and while thus 
imprisoned he had an opportunity of witnessing a wedding among a 
class that must even be considered in some degree peculiar in 
Norway, and that is not likely often to be made the subject of a 
stranger’s observation. We cite his account of the people of the 
Kors Fiord, and also of the wedding party :— 


It was during a wearisome detention of some weeks in the Kors Fiord that 
I had the best opportunity of rendering myself conversant with the marriage 
arrangement of this part of Norway. 

The Kors Fiord is the Southernmost of the two friths by which vessels can 
approach Bergen. ‘The navigation is somewhat intricate and dangerous: 
vessels have to thread their way amidst an archipelago of wild and rocky isles, 
which form, as it were, natural outworks or breakwaters to defend the North- 
west coast of Europe from the fury of a boundless ocean. As this chain of 
islands is not unlike the Hebrides in its relative position to the larger country, 
so they are similar in their wild and sterile appearance, and in the niggardness 
of their soil. Our ship, the Freya, named after the goddess who presides over 
Friday, and who answers in Northern mythology to our Venus, the immemorial 
patroness of sailors—“ Sic te Diva potens Cypri,” and so forth—though no 
beauty, certainly asserted her supremacy, by detaining us wind-bound above 
fourteen days at the back of a little rocky islet named Bakkesund. To a more 
wretched place no mortal was ever exiled; and yet there lived there, apparently 
in great contentment, a solitary old woman, whose husband was almost con- 
stantly at sea. I was her guest during this tedious fortnight; and shared her 
dwelling with her cow, her goat, her cock, and her magpie, the sole inhabitants 
besides herself of her domain of Bakkesund. Indeed, I may say the goat not 
unfrequently shared my bed; an unwelcome intruder certainly, and an oft- 
kicked-out rather than an oft-invited guest. 

The population of some of the other islands composing the group was rather 
more numerous; and as I had but little to do except watching the weather, I 
roamed from one sterile spot to another, and soon became familiarly acquainted 
with many of their inhabitants, It was the sea and not the earth which sus- 
tained them; for all are fishers, men, women and children: the net and the 
harpoon supply the place of the spade, the mattock, and the plough; nor is 
the Norfolk husbandman more expert in tilling the soil than these contented 
islanders in extracting food from the deep. It was on one of these morning- 
calls that I saw a fair young mermaid, if I may so call one of these sea-maidens, 
decked in all the glory of her bridal attire: and truly it was a sight well worthy 


of being seen and recorded, 
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The young woman’s father was one of the wealthiest of these peasants, and 
counted his possessions by his numerous boats and nets. His ancestors had 
occupied the same low-built dwelling for many generations—for centuries, I 
might say. However, there was no external show; everything was humble 
and lowly, such as might be expected in the hut ofa solitary fisherman; all 
his pride of family was reserved for and concentrated in the display of rude silver 
ornaments and other antique braveries, in which his daughter was decked out 
on her marriage-day. His great-grandmother had no doubt worn the self- 
same dress, save that from time to time further decorations had been added to 
the massive fabric. 

The jerkin or boddice was of scarlet cloth, and fitted to the body, meeting in 
front only at the waist, and without sleeves; trimmed at the edges above and 
round the shoulders with many-coloured beads, strung together and sewed fan- 
tastically on the garment, and giving it a rich and not inelegant appearance. 
Beneath this she wore a white cambric stomacher, fastened in front with 
various large silver brooches, resembling rather the huge plated buckles of 
antique horse-furniture than the wedding-ornaments of a youthful bride. In 
addition to these metallic masses, she had on a necklace or collar of silver that 
would have weighed down a London alderman, and over the whole a long and 
heavy chain of the same metal. Around her arms were armlets above the 
elbow, and bracelets at the wrist, all of silver, and far more remarkable for the 
massive solidity of ancient workmanship than for any of the delicate filagree of 
their texture. The petticoat, which was of dark-coloured cloth, and over which 
fell an apron gorgeously though rudely embroidered, was gathered into mani- 
fold plaits, and compressed at the waist beneath an immense belt or zone con- 
structed of large silver rings and clasps,—for I know not in what other terms 
to describe this antique and very cumbrous girdle. The hose and the gloves 
also were of scarlet, gaily embroidered, and her high shoes were fastened with 
large buckles of silver. 

But the most singular of all was the head-gear of this maiden. A large and 
lofty crown of brightly-polished silver surmounted her head ; it rose into va- 
rious peaks or summits, and was adorned all around with rows or strings of 
silver coins and medals, and ornamented with ribands of divers colours, which 
flowed, like Northern streamers, upon her neck and shoulders. 

It would not be gallant to bestow so much attention on the dress and none 
on the wearer; suffice it, however, to say, that she was fair and comely, with 
all the freshness of health, and that Lest of charms good-humour. Some 
strength was required to wear such an attire without fatigue, and this she pos- 
sessed ; for hers was a frame that could ply the oar as easily as the needle, and 
both accomplishments are indispensably necessary in these wild regions. 

After all, and despite these metallic infringements on good taste, it was a 
fair sight to behold our young bride thus decked out, and seated conspicuous 
in the boat which was to convey her through intricate and narrow channels to 
the church where the simple but solemn rite would unite her in holy wedlock, 
and where vows would be made which would neither be broken nor forgotten. 
Her kinsmen, all arrayed in their best garbs, rowed the boat in which the 
bride was seated, and accompanied her in other chaloupes, chanting a merry 
stave in unison to their oars. The bridegroom I did not see, but I have no 
doubt he was a miniature Potosi. 
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Take next a description of a Norse dance :— 


It happened that an Englishman on his travels last year, being tired of his 
own com»any, and anxious to see what the aborigines were like, as the best 
mode of collecting them together ventured on the experiment of getting up a 
ball. One single bad fiddle collected them in swarms, and he was more pleased 
than if he had seen all the bears in Norway which Mr. Lloyd did not shoot. 
The performers on their side, were enraptured, and the evening has become a 
‘bright spot in memory’s waste” for them to look back upon. This year, 
learning that another Englishman was in these parts, and having associated the 
abstract idea of a free-born Briton with a fiddle, just as the French do witha 
rost-bif de mouton, they sent a deputation to the stranger, to beg him to give 
them a little dance, for the sake of charity. He was nothing loth, and ac- 
cordingly one evening there assembled some twenty couples, and two crazy 
fiddles. The fair Helen of Fossland was the decided belle, and whatever 
might be the judgment of Paris, her pirouettes were the admired of all admirers 
on this occasion. Some of her fair companions were as innoceut of shoes and 
stockings as the dancing houris in the Aurora of Guido of the Rospiglosi 
palace at Rome, but they had equally pretty feet, and knew how to use them ; and 
how much more picturesque is the real unsophisticated foot, the work of nature, 
than the slipper, be it even a Cinderella’s, which is but the work of nature’s 
journeyman; then there is the novelty of the nudity, to say nothing of its 
being so classical, so Grecian, so antique. These unshod figurantes excelled 
particularly in the waltz, and circled round the humble saloon, revolving like 
sparkling stars. The merest child waltzes with the greatest ease, and the 
women display a grace and an elegance in this apparently national dance which 
could not have been surpassed even at Almack’s. They keep the most perfect 
circle, and even in a small room, so regular was the order they observed, that 
not a single concussion took place during the whole evening. When a couple 
have completed their gyrations, instead of retiring, they step forward into the 
centre, and all that are dancing waltz round them, which is a far better plan 
than retiring behind the dancers, as with us. The Norse belles are particularly 
decorous in their behaviour; and after you have danced with one of them, she 
shakes you by the hand, by way of expressing her thanks; as they all likewise 
did after partaking refreshment, with which they were supplied, and which they 
stood much in need of after all their exertions, for they dance with the greatest 
spirit, not only the waltz, but also a variety of reels. They are extremely 
quick in learning new dances, and upon the present occasion were taught Sir 
Roger de Coverley, which they managed remarkably well. 


The peasantry of Norway are well represented in the passage that 
now follows: 


We had a very laborious walk to-day, and were glad enough to rest awhile, 
and to partake of some delicious milk, a large depot of which our guide dis- 
covered high up in the hills, Jt was a mountain dairy, and consisted of a 
low log-hut. We deposited a few skillings in a bowl in payment for what we 
had taken; but as we were leaving the place, the old woman who had the 
care of the cows which graze on the high ground during the summer months 
came up to us. She was full of gratitude for the small pittance which we had 
left for her, and said we were welcome at any time to as much milk as we 
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pleased. This kind of hut is called a satter. One of our party, a few days 
since, whilst taking a solitary ramble in the midst of the wildest mountains 
in this neighbourhood, suddenly came upon a similar setter, the guardian of 
which was a lovely girl of sixteen, with fine full black eves, a beautiful 
countenance, and one of the finest forms in nature; she tended the cattle 
with no other companions but a little boy of eight years old and a dog; and 
here the livelong day and night, unconscious alike of her beautv, or the danger 
to which it might expose her, did this artless unprotected child of nature pass 
hersummer months, But, indeed, such is the virtue and simplicity of character 
in these remote, unsophisticated regions, that no instance has ever occurred of 
violence being offered to one of these lonely shepherdesses. It may be that 
the custom of thus leaving their daughters and sisters to the care of an all- 
watching Providence has tended to foster a feeling of honour in the men of 
Norway, and induced them to respect all unprotected females. But they are 


not unprotected; the invincible strength and charm of modesty are their 
safecuard. 


Mr. Milford’s visit to the Laplanders was but brief, and we wish 
he had seen more and told more, of the honest and quaint people. 
But that which he does communicate concerning them, is favourable. 
We quote his notices of one member of the dog and deer-loving 
race :— 


A thorough-bred Lapp has spent a few hours with us this evening; he ap- 
peared to be a regular chasseur, and to be passionately fond of his vocation. 
He had left the encampment of his countrymen ten weeks since, and had come 
to the mouth of the Namsen in pursuit of otters aud seals; he had shot five 
of the latter, and we purchased two skins of him. In his pocket he carried a 
stick, in which were inserted seven circular pieces of metal, to mark the num- 
ber of bears he had killed. To his girdle was appended a formidable knife, 
always kept open, with a small piece of leather, in which he kept a needle for 
mending his shoes. He wore a loose dress entirely made of leather, and over 
this a blouse of coarse linen. He was very muscular, but his stature was much 
under the common size, and his remarkably expressive countenance denoted 
both acuteness and intelligence. I never before beheld such eyes; they ap- 
peared to look through you, so small, dark, and piercing were they, and yet 
there was nothing malevolent or repulsive in their expression. Altogether he 
was one of the most extraordinary looking beings | had ever seen, I was 
desirous of hiring him as a guide to conduct us to see his countrymen; and 
indeed he engaged to do so, but broke his word, and went away alone during 
the night, anxious, no doubt, to join his wife, children, and rein-deer, as soon 
as possible. We gave him a little English gunpowder, which he seemed to 
value highly, and for this present cordially shook us by the hand; he was ac- 
companied by a sharp dog, which he told us had more than once saved his life 
by worrying the bears, when about to attack him, and thereby given him the 
opportunity of making good his fire. He carried two guns. 


We do not conduct our readers to any of the scenes of Mr. Mil- 
ford’s sporting exploits, although they are described with all becom- 
ing enthusiasm and freshness. We rather devote our remaining 
space to a character :— 
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I found the learned gentleman in a low room about ten feet square, at the 
end of a dark covered way which was entered from the street, and across which 
was a gate with broken hinges: the window of this apartment looked on a dirty 
court-yard lumbered up with tubs, an old cart, and a barrel or two of earth 
containing ore to be analysed, But the room itself was even worse than its 
situation, and its multifarious contents more difficult to analyse than the ore, 
It contained in one corner a small dirty bed ; and on one side was a buck-case, 
from the dusty top shelf of which, by mounting upon one of the three old crazy 
chairs, he handed a book down to me. On another side stood an antique clock, 
its face covered with figures and divers circles, emblematic, no doubt, of the 
mystic religion of Norway. On the wall were hanging thermometers, baro- 
meters, aud hydrometers, and every other sort of ometer, numberless, dusty and 
mysterious ; headstones with weights attached to them ; scales, pendulums, and 
an endless et cetera. Opposite to these was an old bureau full of mineral- 
ogical curiosities, among which he showed me an earth, previously unknown, 
which he had lately discovered, and a crystal not yet observed by any other 
person, and such like marvels. All these were lying in confusion confounded 
amidst pots and pans, basins, crucibles, receivers, retorts, bottles of every sort, 
shape, and size, and flanked with glasses of every kind and form: his large 
table covered with tablets, manuscripts, and books, cups, funnels, and every 
denomination of vessels, baffled all description. When | disturbed him he was 
engaged in analysing some specimens of minerals; but, to my taste, he was by 
far the most extraordinary specimen of all. 

Fancy a little dirty old man, with bleareyes, whose face looked as if it had 
not been washed any more than his originally white, now dark-brown night-cap, 
since his spectacles were made, and the furrow they had worn upon his nose 
showed their use had been for some years’ standing ; and, to augment his beauty, 
a huge black plaster was stuck on one temple: he wore a dirty shirt crusted 
with snuff, a gay coloured waiscoat reaching over his hips,a brown coat and 
trousers far too wide for his shrunken shanks, while a pair of immense slippers 
completed the costume of this subterranean octogenarian, or I may say, medi- 
terranean, prodigy. Despite his rough and unpromising exterior, his manners 
were not only agreeable, but polished ; and he very kindly showed me his col- 
lection of minerals, which is valuable, and well arranged. He was a pupil of 
Werner’s, and is a man of considerable talent. 





Art. V.—Part Music. By Joun Huvwan. 


Part Music, by John Hullah, and Singing for the Million, by 
Joseph Mainzer, are contributions to the library of the people, hardly 
less significant, than the numbers that receive instruction from these 
gentlemen, and the stir that is made at the present time about the 
tuneful art, for the benefit and entertainment of the masses. We 
hear of many signs of a revival, or rather of the creation, of a taste 
for music in this country. The grant proposed by the government 
for Mr. Hullah’s Singing Schools, is only one of the many symptoms 
referred to, and of the enlightening spirit of the age. Hundreds 
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have been attending Mr. Mainzer on the river, enjoying melody and 
fresh air at the same time; and other gentlemen have announced the 
formation of class-establishments, by means of which they undertake 
to diffuse a sound knowledge of the art of music, on very cheap 
terms. Nor is it to be overlooked, now that the London music 
season is closing, that the list of companies, and routes of the artists 
who will travel Kngland in the autumn is greater, we believe, than 
at any former period. Steam conveyance is not altogether uncon- 
cerned in this increase of ubiquity. All this activity cannot be 
fruitless; and we may fairly anticipate that the system of teaching 
Part Singing, which has already transcended the fondest hopes of 
professors, will result in a sound course of English vocal instruction, 
that shall reach the remotest and poorest corner of the land. 

Our attention having been directed to the subject of music, by 
the recent and continued stir made, to have the peopie instructed in 
its principles, and so as to feel a rational interest in executing the 
masterpieces of the greatest composers, it may not be unprofitable 
to take a glance at the history of the art; going back to ancient 
times, and coming down to its state and progress in Italy, as devel- 
oped in the Lyrical Drama, and as we are guided by Count Orloff’s 
Iussay on the subject. 

With regard to the rise and progress of music, this curious 
question has been raised,— Why should music in its abstract sense, 
and in the ancient times, when it was merely an art subject to a few 
simple rules, have been regarded as heaven-descended, deified and 
worshipped ? In its application, why considered, gravely, as a regu- 
lator of the passions—a principle of government—the indispensable 
accomplishment of princes and warriors—as necessary to a statesman 
as political economy is now? And whence is it that music, in these 
modern days,—when successive discoveries have proved it to be a pro- 
found and beautiful science, connected with the highest branches of 
mathematics, mysteriously allied to the hidden principles of our being 
and the universal nature around us, and governed by laws as regular 
and immutable as those which wheel the planets above our heads,— 
whence is it that music should have sunk in estimation, and become, 
—instead of a moral agent, or a deified abstraction,— a mere pro- 
fession, (and not one of the most honoured, )—a recreation—a taste— 
or, at the most, a passion? It was never so universal as an accom- 
plishment, or an amusement; during one part of the year the music 
mania rages in our’ metropolis, and thence it spreads, like an epidemic, 
from one provincial town to another. But what has become of its 
loftier pretensions? Its celestial attributes? its moral and political 
influence ? 

But another remark irresistibly presents itself to the mind. It is 
singular, that, in those of the sciences founded in observation and 
reasoning, as In mathematics, the ancients should have made such 
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extraordinary progress with few and imperfect instruments ; and that 
in those which depend more on analysis, as chemisty and music, they 
should have remained stationary, and this too, with instruments so 
numerous and so various in power, that we have done little more than 
perfect or improve on their inventions. Notwithstanding all this, 
music continued in the same state for some thousands of years, being 
confined to the knowledge of melody, or the mere succession of 
simple sounds; while all that world of delight contained within the 
hidden ‘soul of harmony,” remained a sealed and undiscovered 
treasure. 

The high value and reverence in which music was anciently held, 
may have arisen in the first place from the extreme susceptibility and 
excitable organization common to a southern people. Although the 
art did not originate among them, yet then it was that there sprung 
the exaggerated estimation in which it was held, and its fictitious 
or traditional miracles. 

It is long since the days of Orpheus; but, even in this age, when 
philosophy has clipped Imagination’s wings, Mozart was obliged to 
take off his ring while performing at Naples: the poetical and music- 
loving people of that land of song could only account for his divine 
genius, by the belief, that a spirit inhabited the jewel on his finger. 
What must those have felt, who first heard musical sounds drawn by 
human touch from the first rude lifeless instrument? ‘There was 
another and more philosophical reason. Among the Greeks, poetry 
and music were so intimately connected, that they were, in fact, one 
and the same. All verse was sung; and not only their poems and 
tragedies, but the moral precepts and axioms of their philosophers, 
and the codes of their legislators, were set to music. ‘It was,” says 
Plutarch, ‘‘ the universal language of Greece, the sacred vehicle of 
history, philosophy, laws, and morals.” Instrumental music, accord- 
ing to our present meaning of the word, was unknown. Instruments 
were merely used as an accompaniment or imitation of the voice. 
To sing was to compose verses, and recite them to musical notes,— 
and hence the double meaning of the word, as it has descended to our 
days. Homer literally sang the wrath of Achilles, and the woes of 
Greece; Milton only metaphorically sang ‘of man’s first disobedi- 
ence, and the fruit of the forbidden tree.” ‘The marvellous effect of 
music in ancient times was partly owing to this indivisible union of 
sweet sounds and beautiful verse. When this is considered, and due 
allowance made for the exaggerated and metaphorical expressions of 
the poets, we may observe, that there is nothing in the best authen- 
ticated tales of antiquity that can exceed the story of the musician 
Stradella, who disarmed his assassins; of Palma, who softened the 
heart of a creditor, and drew tears from a sheriff's officer; or that 
Eric of Denmark, who by certain strains of music was roused to such 


a frenzy as to murder his attendants. The very different mode and 
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degree in which music is felt by persons equally in possession of their 
senses and faculties, proves that a musical organization is a thing 
apart, a union of the nervous system, and the imaginative faculty 
not well understood. 

But to descend to times more recent than traditionary antiquity, 
and to the rise and progress of Italian music. 

The south of Italy was the birth-place of modern music. Long | 
before the building of Rome, that delicious country was inhabited by 
an elegant and voluptuous people, who cultivated all the fine arts with 
enthusiasm, and more especially music. Pythagoras there made his 
famous discovery of the seven musical notes; and Aristoxenus, a 
native of Tarentum, perfected the gamut. This part of Italy (and 
Sicily) early supplied Greece with her most famous singers and 
musicians. 

Over this lovely land, the fierce Romans came down like a devas- 

tating torrent: they were the Goths and Vandals of that day. The 
fair cities of Italian-Greece they razed and swept away; its humane 
and polished, but luxurious and effeminate inhabitants, they destroyed 
or enslaved ; but they could not annihilate the spirit of music which 
had made its home in that soft clime, nor banish that language which 
had become interwoven and identified with the national music. The 
( Latin tongue was never successfully planted in the south of Italy: 
t the people continued to speak their own elegant and harmonious 
| dialect; and, in return for the ravage and destruction carried into 
her bosom, Magna Grecia first taught her conquerors the divine art 
in which she excelled. 

But, like the other arts which the Romans derived from the 
Greeks, music became degraded in their hands. From being held | 
so sacred, that none but freemen were allowed to learn and practise | 
it, it became the profession of slaves, and the amusement of tyrants. 

The Romans at once caressed it, and despised it; in the times of the 
republic, there were indeed schools of music at Rome, but they de- 

rived their most celebrated performers from the south of Italy. 
When Nero exhibited himself as a singer and flute-player on the 

stage at Naples, the musicians of that province assembled to hear him, 

and the numbers must have been prodigious; for we are told that | 
the Emperor, whose vices and follies were all on a gigantic scale, 
selected five thousand among the best to be his household musicians, 

and clothed them in a rich and uniform dress. 

In Rome itself, however, music had never been honoured or 
popular. The sanguinary combats of gladiators and wild beasts were 
better suited to the taste of that vile and ferocious rabble. Their 
theatres, instead of resounding to music, ran with blood; and it was 
owing to the increasing mania for these detestable spectacles, as well 
as to the abuse of music under Nero, that we find that beautiful art 
(rendered odious by its association with such a monster) declared 
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infamous after his death, and, by a public decree, banished from the 
city. Thus exiled and degraded, music found a sanctuary among 
the early Christians; and in the dark ages which followed, it took 
refuge with the last vestiges of learning ‘and civilization in the mo- 
nasteries. At this time it was purely vocal; for musical instruments, 
from recalling to mind their pagan persecutors and the idolatrous 
sacrifices, were, by the primitive clergy, considered profane. ‘The 
exclusive use of vocal music in the Pope’s chapel at Rome is a relic 
of this early prejudice. 

About 594, St. Gregory made an attempt to restore the music of 
the Greeks, and founded the first school of singing at Rome, which, 
however, was wholly dedicated to the service of the church. About 
the same time Clovis sent to Theodoric to beg of him a certain 
Italian singer named Acorede ; and a century later, Charlemagne sent 
to Pope Adrian for two famous Italian singers, L'heodore and Bene- 
dict, for the instruction of the Franks. It is amusing to find the 
French, in that true national spirit of exclusion which has ever been 
their distinguishing feature, petitioning even thus early against the 
introduction of Italian music. Notwithstanding this, schools of 
Italian singing were established at Soissons and at Metz, about the 
same time, by Boniface, while St. Dunstan introduced the Italian 
chant into England. 

The birth of a man of genius is an epoch in the history of his art ; 
and that of the Monk Guido d’Arezzo forms an era in the progress 
of music. Guido would have been a remarkable man in any pro- 
fession and at any period; in the solitude of his convent he devoted 
the powers of his comprehensive mind to music, and made the grand 
discovery of counterpoint, or the science of harmony, as distinguished 
from melody : he also invented the present system of notation, and 
gave those names to the sounds of the diatonic scale still in use :— 
ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. 

But the rules of composition, as laid down by Guido and his 
immediate successors, shackled music, while slowly struggling through 
a second childhood, and threw it into the hands of pedants, by whom 
the graceful art of melody was totally neglected for the abstruse and 
complicated science of harmony. ‘The musicians of the fifteenth 
century had not, like the poets and painters of that time, the divine 
models left by antiquity to kindle and excite their genius. Ariosto 
and ‘Tasso,—Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and Correggio, had lived 
and died in the blaze of their fame, and music was still timidly feel- 
ing her way in the dark. For two centuries after the death of 
Guido d’Arezzo, we find no name of any eminence or influence ;— 
at length, rose Palestrina. ‘This wonderful man was the creator of 
modern church music, and carried to perfection the style he created: 
those who have heard one of his masses executed in the choir of St. 
Peter’s, by the most perfect voices in the world, have heard what is 
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divinest in music; and, after listening to his solemn and thrilling 
choral harmonies, they may turn to the spot where his remains lie 
worthily sepulchred within that most glorious of temples, and 
read on his tomb the noble and expressive epitaph, “ Palestrina mu- 
sicz princeps.” He died in 1594. Though the genius of Pales- 
trina was wholly consecrated to church music, yet, by bringing that 
style to perfection—by first adapting music to the expression of a 
sentiment—by his grand compositions, full of simplicity, feeling, and 
imagination, which he introduced into the religious service, he led 
the way toanother and a different style which sprung up immediately 
after his death—the music of the theatre. 

Dramatic representations, interspersed with music and songs, were 
already known; but, the recitativo, or musica parlante, which distin- 
guishes the opera, properly so called, from every other species of 
drama, was a later invention, and dates from the very year in which 
Palestrina died. 

The opera, according to Rousseau’s definition, is a dramatic, lyrical, 
and scenic representation, in which agreeable sensations are conveyed 
by the combined effect of all the fine arts,—the poetry and action 
being addressed to the mind, the music to the ear, and the scenic 
decorations to the eye of the spectator. 

About the year 1494, three young noblemen of Florence, who 
were attached to each other bya similarity of tastes and pursuits, and 
a love of poetry and music, conceived the idea of reviving the chanted 
declamation of the Greek tragedy; they procured the poet Rinuccini 
to write a drama on the story of Daphne, which was set to music by Peri, 
the most celebrated musician of the age, assisted by Count Giacomo 
Corsi, who, though only an amateur, was also, for the period, a good 
musician: the piece, like the Mask of Comus, was privately repre- 
sented, and in the palace of Corsi. The interlocutors, or singers, 
were the author and his friends: and the orchestra of this first opera 
consisted but of four instruments, viz., a harpsichord, a harp, a viol 
di gamba, and a lute. There was no attempt at airs; and the reci- 
tative, if such it could be called, was merely a kind of measured into- 
nation, which would appear to us insufferably languid and monoto- 
nous. Itisamusing tolook back upon this embryo opera, and compare 
it with one of the masterpieces of Mozart, Cimarosa, or Rossini, 
executed by such voices, and such an orchestra as we have heard in 
our day. But strange as such a performance would sound in our 
modern ears,—pampered with excess of harmony,—it caused, at the 
time, an extraordinary sensation, and was frequently repeated. Four 
years afterwards, the first public opera, entitled Euridice, written by 
the same poet, and set by the same musician, was represented at 
the theatre of Florence, in honour of the marriage of Mary de 
Medicis with Henry the Fourth of France. On this occasion, the 
introduction of anacreontic stanzas, sect to music, and a chorus at the 
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end of each act, were the first imperfect indications of the airs and 
chorusses of the modern opera. Monteverde, a Milanese musician, 
improved the recitative, by giving it more flow and expression ; he 
set the opera of Ariadne, by Rinuccini, for the court of Mantua ; 
and in the opera of Giasone, set by Cavalli and Cicognini, for the 
Venetians (1649), occur the first airs connected in sentiment and 
spirit with the dialogue. The commencement of the opera seria at 
Rome was remarkable, and forcibly reminds us of the waggon of 
Thespis, and his lees-besmeared company of strollers. The first 
performance of this kind, consisting of scenes in recitative and airs, 
was exhibited in a cart during the carnival of 1606, by the musician 
Quagliata and four or five of his friends. The first regular serious 
opera performed at Naples was in 1646; it was entitled ‘‘ Amor non 
ha legge,” and the music was the joint production of several masters, 
whose names, however, are unknown. During the next half century, 
the opera not only did not improve, but it degenerated—it became 
in Italy what it was in France during the last century, a grand spec- 
tacle addressed to the eye, in which the poetry and music were the 
last things considered, while the scenery, mechanical illusions, and 
pantomime, were on the most splendid scale. The money now 
expended on the salaries of first-rate singers, was then lavished on 
the scene painter and machiniste. The first Opera Buffa was sung 
at Venice, between 1581 and 1597, but the name of the composer, 
who applied the recitative already introduced into the serious opera 
to the buffa style, is unknown. 

Towards the end of the seventeeth century, we find the serious 
lyrical drama introduced, in some form or other, into most of the 
capitals of Europe. Cardinal Mazarin had a company of Italian 
singers in his service, at Paris; but after his death they were dis- 
persed, and Louis XIV. founded the grand French opera, and called 
Lulli from Florence, to compose and superintend the music. But 
to listen to a theatrical performance in any other language than their 
own, was a derogation from the national dignity, which never entered 
into the head of a Frenchman at that time, nor for a hundred years 
after. This national horror of all innovation from without, and the 
nature of the French language, which, from its peculiar structure and 
its want of accent, is totally unfitted for musical expression, kept 
their music in the same deplorable state for nearly a century. 

The Italian opera was introduced at Vienna, by Santinelli, a com- 
poser of the Roman school, who was called there by Leopold the 
First, about the year 1680; but Italian music was not there, as in 
France, divorced from its own sweet accents, and ‘‘married,” as 
Milton expresses it, to an ill-assorted northern guttural tongue, with 
which it had no sympathy. The word may seem strangely applied, 
but it is, in fact, this sympathy between the music, and the soft glid- 
ing language of Italy, which gives such exquisite pleasure when the 
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words are well set, and which renders the recitative, in any other 
language than Italian, so unsufferable to ears which have been 
tuned to its long open vowels, and syllables that “breathe of the 
sweet south.” 

In England, Italian music was loved and cultivated very early; 
and London was the next capital, after Vienna, which established 
and supported an Italian opera. But as we never do things by 
halves, we had, soon afterwards, two opposition houses. The first 
company of Italian singers journeyed here in the reign of Charles 
the Second; they were brought by Killegrew from Venice, about 
1668; but they did not perform whole operas, only merely detached 
scenes in recitative, and not in any public theatre, as it appears, but 
in the houses of the nobility. There were in the same reign two or 
three abortive attempts to establish English operas in the French 
style; but, happily, the taste of the public rejected them. This 
was the state of the lyrical drama in Europe, from 1650 to 1700. 
From this latter period we may date the golden age of Italian music, 
and its gradual diffusion through the whole civilized world. 

The man destined to give a new impulse to the musical genius of 
his country, and new-create the Italian opera, was Alessandro Scar- 
latti, born at Naples 1650. 

Scarlatti is less interesting to us for the sake of his own works, the 
style of which is outof date, than for the innovations he introduced, 
and the scholars he prepared. He was the first who composed a 
grand overture (to his opera of Alessandro, at Rome); before that 
time the overture had been merely a few bars of symphony, without 
any connexion in feeling or subject with the piece it introduced. 
He invented the recitative obbligato, which lent such energy, such 
expression to simple recitative, hitherto in use. The first Italian 
opera ever performed in this country, was the Pirro e Demetrio, of 
Scarlatti, composed in 1694, and sung here in 1708. In this opera, 
the Italian performers sung their parts in Italian, and the English 
performers sung in English, which excited the merriment of the 
Spectator. A similar absurdity occurred in some of the German 
cities. The first opera performed entirely in Italian, and by Italian 
singers on our stage, was Handel’s Rinaldo, produced in 1711. 

Count Orloff gives a rapid sketch of the principal schools in Italy 
during the last century. 

Scarlatti may be properly termed the founder of the Neapolitan 
school, which undoubtedly holds the firstrank, whether the number 
or the genius of its composers be estimated. In the long list of the 
other schools in Italy, there is not to be found a single name worthy 
of being compared with that of any of the three following :— 

Pergolesi, whowas one of those truly inspired geniuses that stand 
alone at long intervals in the history of an art. His works are few, 
but all are masterpieces. His Olimpiade, which was sung in Eng- 
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land with wonderful success, contains scenes which are considered 
inimitable. He has been styled by his poetical countrymen, “ the 
Raphael of music.” His Salve Regina was composed in a transport 
of devotion ; and his last moments were devoted to the sublime Stabat 
Mater. 

Paesiello excelled in the buffa style, where grace and gaiety, senti- 
ment and tenderness, combine to enchant ear and soul. His delicious 
melodies have been sung in every language almost from pole to pole. 
His airs have been said, like Guido’s heads, to have come from 
Paradise. 

Cimarosa was the most brilliant musical genius Italy ever pro- 
duced. His ‘‘ Matrimonio Segreto” probably never will be surpassed 
by any composition in the same schdol. The transport with which 
this opera was hailed in every capital of Europe resembled a de- 
lirium: it turned the heads of the phlegmatic Germans, whose musi- 
cal enthusiasm seldom breaks out in vivacious excesses. When it 
was performed before the Emperor Joseph, he invited the singers 
to a banquet, and then sent them back to the theatre to play and 
sing the opera over again. All his music abounds with fancy, energy, 
and passion. 

The great musicians of the Roman school applied themselves 
chiefly to church music; for Rossiniis much more a Venetian thana 
Roman, and the character of his genius and his compositions is 
decidedly of that sparkling school. 

The Lombard school has produced, during the eighteenth century, 
few great names; while Florence, which was once famous for the 
number and skill of its musicians, has been singularly barren of mu- 
sical genius in these latter times. ‘Tuscany also has produced but 
few. 

It has been remarked, that all the great Italian composers flourished 
most when about the age of twenty-five. All the finest Italian music, 
however tender and pathetic in its expression, has a general character 
which it is not easy to describe. It seems to be breathed forth by 
beings who believed in the immortality of happiness, like the birds 
pouring out their hearts, because they could not help it. This, 
however, cannot be pronounced generally of German composers, who 
are more intellectual and scientific. It used to be commonly said in 
Italy, that music was play to the Italians, and work to the Germans. 
The golden age of Italian music is comprised within the time of one 
man’s life,—it rose and declined with Metastasio. At the same time 
it is to be observed, that nearly all the great Italian composers 
spent some part of their life in the different courts of Germany, 
where they were received with open arms, and where they may 
be said to have planted their native music, and to have given that 
impulse to the musical genius of the people, which afterwards ripened 
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into the Haydns and Mozarts—the Becthovens and Webers. In 
return, since 1812, all Italy has been invaded by German music. 
The influence which Italian music has had in England, and the 
character as well as the amount of that music which may be called 
purely English, say of the sacred order alone, would demand 
lengthened and skilful historical and critical treatment. In the 
meanwhile, and in conclusion, we recur to the present state and pro- 
mise of the art amongst us; and with pleasure have to mention, 
that only a few days prior to the date at which we write, there 
was a concert of choral and madrigal music given at the British 
School, Harp Alley, when Mr. H. E. Hickson delivered a farewell 
address, in which he took a brief and flattering review of the pro- 
gress of popular instruction in music. He observed that within’ the 
last few years, a great and an important change had been effected. 
When the proposition was’ first made, that the people should be 
taught to sing, as a means of weaning our neglected operatives from 
the vice of intemperance, it was received with ridicule; and when he 
had endeavoured, by lectures and pamphlets, to show that music 
might be rendered a great moral engine for softening the manners, 
refining the taste, and raising the character of the working classes, 
he was treated as a well-intentioned but an impracticable enthusiast. 
It was up-hill work in those days, and required both perseverance 
and some moral courage, but it was now pleasant for the pioneers in. 
the cause, in retiring from the field of their labours, to observe that 
the path they had opened for others had become the road to pro- 
fessional success and personal distinction. When Mr. Wyse once 
intimated an opinion in the House of Commons that, among other 
branches of useful instruction, children should be taught to sing, as 
in Germany, the legislators present replied to his remarks by a 
laugh. Now Ministers of State, the highest dignitaries of the 
Church, the first nobles in the land, rise in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, to avow their conviction that a normal school for instruction 
in singing is a suitable object for a public grant; and although there 
was some reason to apprehend that any grant now contemplated 
would be confined to the propagation of music by one particular 
method, (and exclusive government patronage had a tendency to 
check improvement, by operating practically as a discouragement to 
the professors of other methods of equal or superior merit,) that, 
perhaps, after all, should be viewed by the friends of the object as 
but a slight drawback to the success which had attended their exer- 
tions; and the result, on the whole, must be considered as highly 
gratifying. And it ought to be especially gratifying to some of those 
he saw around him, because undoubtedly the impression produced on 
the public mind might, in great part at least, be traced to the impulse 
originally communicated from the place in which they were assem- 
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bled. The first public demonstration of the practicability of Part 
Singing as a branch of school instruction was given, with the assist- 
ance of the children he had himself taught to sing, in that place,— 
the boys and girls of the British School. At the numerous lectures 
which he had undertaken the duty of delivering, he had been accom- 
panied by about sixty of the children from that school, and un- 
doubtedly the interest excited by those amateur juvenile concerts, 
the tuneful voices, and the happy faces of the children, greatly 
tended to prepare the way for a movement which had since become 
too strong for prejudice to resist. ‘This was a circumstance to be 
remembered with pride, and he trusted the Society would long con- 
tinue to prosper, as a permanent memorial of efforts commenced 
within those walls in favour of a great and good object, now in train 
of happy accomplishment. Musical instruction, he observed towards 
the conclusion, in some form or other was certain to penetrate into 
every corner of the United Kingdom ; and as the same reason which 
had formerly induced him to sacrifice a large portion of his time to 
the object, no longer existed, it was fitting that in the same place 
where they commenced should now close that series of public duties 
(self-imposed, but sometimes of an arduous character) which he had 
undertaken to perform in connexion with the subject of music. 





Art. VI.—Godfrey Malvern; or the Life of an Author. By 
Tuomas Mituer. Miller. 


Another of the serial fictions appearing in monthly parts, and not 
yet completed. Of course we are not in a condition to pronounce 
upon its merits, as a compact and finished story; nor even upon 
the conception and execution of any one of the characters. Asa 
tale it promises to become dark and terrible enough. At present the 
actors in it are but few; and they are very distinctly cast. Gregory 
Gruff is an original, and an unknown diamond; Parson Preedom is 
related to the Vicar of Wakefield; Squire Ingledew is a thorough- 
paced man of the world, and the villain apparently of the piece; 
while his daughter, the heroine, is a charming and natural creation, 
yet by no means a faultless monster; for she follows the impulses of 
a guileless nature, whose training has been defective, and whose will, 
being combined with strong affections, is her law. The hero, 
Malvern, is hardly better acquainted with the world or with himself. 
Accordingly, when a love marriage, hateful to the upstart opulent 
squire, severs Emma Ingledew from her father, the inexperienced 
and almost penniless pair leave the country for the Great Metropolis, 
with the most fallacious dreams in their heads, in relation toa lite- 
rary career; and hence arises an opportunity for Mr. Miller, to 
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narrate and illustrate with ithe aid of Phiz’s pencil, the Life of 
an Author; to carry him through a variety of vicissitudes, and to 
introduce him to many scenes, some of them not less strange than 
wild fiction; but yet to be witnessed on the borders of the most 
thronged thoroughfares of the overgrown Babylon. We shall, before 
uttering another sentence of a critical character, quote a real and 
experienced description of one particular locality, viz. that of Lock’s 
Fields, which is spread out between the Walworth-road, on the one 


hand, and on the other, the Old Kent or Greenwich-road,—*a huge 
morass of misery.” 


In the windows of almost every other inhabited house yon see a bill, an- 
nouncing “ Unfurnished Apartments to Let ;” in almost every street numbers 
of houses shut up, and huge padlocks on the doors, which tell that the late 
wretched inhabitants have been rendered still more wretched, their few goods 
sold,and themselves either driven to the parish, or, with their bed of straw, 
housed in some new and wretched habitation. Houses there are, which have 
never had a coat of paint on them for years, and many of these must once have 
been respectable-looking places. But now the broken windows are repaired 
with paper; or, where the inhabitants are too indolent even to do this, huge, 
unsightly, and filthy garments are thrust into the broken panes, and left there 
until summer comes, and the cool air is then welcome. There stand sheds, 
in which the now useless dog-carts are placed, unless the owner is still com- 
pelled to wheel out the hearth-stone himself, or drag his toad of *‘ cats’-meat” 


_ along the streets by his own strength. There dwell your dog fanciers, living 


in little huts, among dogs and fowls, rabbits, birds, and guinea-pigs ; and sur- 
rounded with children, who all day long play in the dirt before the doors, and 
yet look as healthy and fresh in their filth as potatoes just turned out of the 
mould. And these little bare-footed, uncombed children take their baskets 
(often patched with cloth, when the bottom is gone) and buy the fat dirty slices 
of pork and bacon which lie in the neighbouring shops, marked threepence or 
fourpence a pound, and sopping their potatoes in the fat, lick their fingers and 
thrive, learning to swear almost as soon as they can talk. Here and there you 
see a cook-shop, and in the window about noon smoke great suet-puddings with 
lumps of fat as large as walnuts in them; and great black flat tins filled with 
baked potatoes, and swimming in the grease of pork which has been cocked, 
because it would keep no longer; while at the windows the little dirty chil- 
dren stand “looking hunger ” at the savoury viands, and flattening their noses 
against the panes. A penny to purchase a piece of pudding, or a few of the 
brown-baked and greasy potatoes, and they are happy, and can play with light 
and merry hearts, until hunger or sleep again visits them. Others contrive to 
keep a poor horse, high of bone and low of flesh, one bought at the * knackers’,” 
and cruelly saved from death; and this is yoked to a cart, the cart itself tum- 
bling to pieces ; and when not in use, the owner is ever mending it, driving in 
a nail here and there, then going his daily round, and crying “Dust O!” 
Before his door stands a mountain of ashes; this his wife riddles for the cin- 
ders, the dog meanwhile feeding from the filthy heap. During his absence his 
children turn it over, and pick out the bones and rags, and all are thrown into 
separate heaps, and then sold. So they live in dirt, drunkenness, and misery. 
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Then comes a shop, where they sell cats’-meat, coals, cow-heels, coke, 
wood, and tripe. And everand anon a load of coal comes in, and black clouds 
of dust arise as they are emptied in the shop, settling on the cow-heels and the 
tripe, and the pillars of pudding, yet these they eat all up, and, as one of them 
once remarked in our hearing, ‘the dust does instead of pepper.” From 
morning to night the pot-boys are ever carrying out beer, from **‘ early morn to 
dewy eve,” itis “beer,” still “ beer!’—breakfast and tea cannot be made 
without beer. Even the little children who can but just walk, and are sent to 
fetch it in their own jugs, stop at every turning to taste of this ** beer,” and as 
they grow up they learn to despise tea, and milk, and all such feminine et- 
ceteras, and grow brown on bread and beer, unti! gin comes and “ strikes flat 
the thick rotundity !” 

Yet trade is carried on even here:—they make those blue boxes, such as 
hatters give away, when their customers purehase a ‘ four-and-ninepenny.” 
They bottom chairs with cane, such as, when complete and coloured to resemble 
rose-wood, sell for twelve shillings the half-dozen. They cut and bind up 
wood, and it takes them a day to sell what they have done up the day 
before, at three bundles a-penny. Sometimes you see a poor mechanic carrying 
home the skeleton of a sofa on his head, or part of a French bedstead; then 
return with a small portion of wood, of which to make others the following 
week. He works for the “trade,” the shops that ticket low, and sell still 
lower; and make such chairs and bedsteads, that if Dandy Dinmont threw 
himself into them in his rough riding-coat, as he did in the prison-scene in 
“ Guy Mannering,” he would leave nothing but ** a wreck behind.” Here 
all streets are without water, saving what thev get from shallow wells ;—for 
what company would lay down pipes in such a neighbourhood? The children 
are seen with rusty cans, and battered tin-kettles, going from house to house 
to beg water—no marvel they soon become so fond of beer. Ifa fire breaks 
out here, even the landlord is glad, for he gets rid ofa bad tenant and a bad 
house at the same time, and there is still the ground to let-—they need no fire- 
engines who have nothing worth saving. Many of the wooden sheds, and 
tumble-down houses, a strong man might throw over into the ditches, which 
seem to stand slugglishly as if yawning for the ruins. Beside many of the 
ditches grow stunted elder-bushes ; they are hung with broken saucepans, rags, 
and filth, which the inhabitants were too weak or too lazy to throw into the 
ditches. ‘There live your men who sell cheap flounders and soles in the 
morning, and on an afternoon cry shrimps, water-cresses, periwinkles. There 
walk home your women ofa night, who sit at street-ends in the day, with little 
piles of withered apples, oranges, and cocoa-nut shells before them, and are 
begrimed through roasting chesnuts. Here is stowed away the tall theatre in 
which Punch and Judy exhibit in our streets, the deep drum, and the shrill 
pipes; the big caravan, the poor horse that draws it, and the dwarf or giant it 
contains, have here their home. The manly-voiced woman, who cries “ Walk 
in, only one penny !”” and the velvet-coated man who shows the last murder in 
his peep-show, here sit side by side, and drink their beer, smoke their pipes, 
swear and fight,—then sleep in peace. Here a board announces that “ mes- 
sages are delivered, and errands run.” But every one there is his own mes- 
senger, and goes his own errand ; and if a postman appears in the neighbour- 
hood, or a double-knock is heard at any of the doors, every head is seen 
projecting outside all the way down the street. They walk into each other’s 
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houses without ceremony, while they are friends—and when they have quarrelled, 
never speak, except to ** blow each other up,” for weeks after: unless sickness 
or sorrow comes; then the past is forgotten; for they are still true to one 
another when misery bares her arm. ‘* Heaven tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb!” and here thousands are born, live, and die, and in some instances 
find more real sympathy and kindness in the last struggle, than others who 
end their days in the “high estate” of the cold formal world. Poor, and 
ragged, and ill-housed as they too often are, they are not altogether miserable. 
They help each other, although they talk about it afterwards. They have 
their bright and dark sides—their whims and ways, bad passions, and kind 
feelings, just like the high and wealthy, the great and the titled. But poverty 
and crime dwell here! 

Oh God! what have we not witnessed amid these scenes !—Blear-eyed 
drunkenness, prowling theft, and red-handed murder!—for here shrieks and 
cries for help are too common to be regarded. Here they turn in their 
wretched beds, and say, ‘It is only so and so, quarrelling with his woman ;” 
and, stupified with the fumes of “ turpentined gin,” are soon again asleep, 
Beauty dwells here ; but not such as God made. Women live here—too many, 
alas !—faded and fallen!—the majesty gone, the virtue worn and wasted, the 
goodness, and kindness, and gentleness of their nature lost, battered, hardened, 
and now cruel and selfish. No Adam to lead them forth when they fell, they 
left the garden of their Eden alone ; those who shared in their guilt, had long 
deserted them. They had no bosom left to Jean and weep upon. Drink dried 
up their tears, and burnt up their hearts; their sighs were lost amid the loud 
swearing of their companions. No law protected them, and they soon hated 
all laws; none loved them, and now they have no love left. 

Here they drag out their existence from day to day ; but no one comes to 
ask how ?—they live, die, and are buried; and their names are never known! 
The virtuous and the vicious are swept away together; those who were honest 
and industrious, and those who lived by the most disreputable means, sleep 
side by side in the same church-yard: how they lived, or died, no one cares to 
inquire. And this is in London !—in England !—in our own time! aye !—even 
now whilst we are writing, and now whilst thou art reading this very page. 


Godfrey Malvern, while yet but a poor schoolmaster, and an 
amateur adventurer in the fields of literature; a total stranger too, 
to a city life, and every way raw but in his love for Emma, is found 
useful to, and is caressed by, her father, in order, through the aid 
and readiness of the young man’s pen, and insinuating manners, 
to forward the squire’s canvass for a seat in Parliament. This short 
statement will serve to introduce two passages in which our favourite, 
the heroine, is well brought out, and in which Mr. Miller’s treatment 
of the tender passion will be appreciated. 


Emma had just spoken words of comfort to her lover, and expressed her 
gladness that the contest was at last over. 

“It is,” said Godfrey, with a sigh ; “and your father will no longer need 
me! Pardon me, Emma; [| would not offend you for the whole wealth of the 
wide world! you know I would not. But to-day, when he entered the town- 
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hall, after he was chaired, he shook my hand coldly, and hoped that when I 
found leisure from my labours in the school, I should not forget to call 
on him. Emma! he no longer needs me, and for this I was prepared, Ihave 
answered his purpose.” 

It was twilight, and Godfrey saw not the change which the countenance of 
his fair companion underwent, which in an instant took possession of her,— 
her very nature seemed to be undergoing a change,—all that her lover had 
before alluded to burst instantaneously upon her, and she remained silent for 
several moments. 

After a long pause, and in a tone of voice which seemed not her own, she 
said—** He cannot mean this !—But his conduct can never alter mine. No, 
Godfrey, if you are compelled to beg your bread, I will beg with you. Your 
fate is mine,—whatever that fate may be. I have sworn it, and will never 
change!” From that moment Emma Ingledew was a firm, enduring woman ; 
even her girlish look seemed to have vanished for ever; there was a compres- 
sion about the mouth, such as had never before rested there—a very daring in 
her eye, as she stood proud, erect, and one of the noblest of God’s untried 
creatures. Poor dear Emma! she was, until she knew Godfrey, a mere child, 
swayed by every breeze like a flower; she had never, in her life, coveted a 
thing which she could not possess,—and now her lover, the only object around 
which her young heart had grown as it were, to be taken from her! without 
ever dreaming that they were to be parted :—no,—she would svoner die! 
Reader, remember that the child of nature obeys only its own passions; that 
Emma had never been taught to make a sacrifice of her feelings; and that 
never, until now, had she felt how much pain it causes the heart, only to con- 
template the losing of an object on which it has long doted. She was as 
resolute as one of the most self-willed daughters of erring Eve. 

The trials of this world prepare us, after atime, to meet with disappoint- 
ments; and although we murmur, still we learn to bear them. Death teaches 
us resignation,—and we know that the loss must be endured; but severe 
changes seldom come upon us at once,—they “grow with our growth,” for 
during our earlier years we feel not so acutely :—the world is all before us, and 
it is only when drawing towards our journey’s end, that we pause to look 
behind. Imagine then a beautiful girl, whose course of life, for seventeen 
years, had run on smoothly,—whose very look, for the last two or three years, 
had been obeyed,—who had never been moved by any other passion than that 
of fond, tender love,—imagine her, for the first time in her life, struggling to 
hold all her heart ever really coveted,—then you have before you the picture 
of our heroine on that very night :—the meek archangel entering the combat 
against Satan ! 

She shed no tear, she heaved no sigh, but shook the long ringlets about her 
neck, like the mane of a young war-horse ; she trod the gravel-walk with “a 
firm, fiery step ;’"—she looked like an “angel” ina “devil” of arage! And 
her little tongue, oh! how it went! she talked of cottages and crusts, bread 
and water, and weary wanderings, as if such things were really delightful to 
endure ;—and (oh we write it with reluctance), said more against her father in 
five minutes, than Godfrey had ever hinted at during the whole course of his 
courtship. ‘Io paint human nature what it really is, we are compelled to use 
these dark unsightly colours, It was a strange way of what they called 
“ adding to their beauty,” when a few years ago, lovely women disfigured their 
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fair faces with black patches, as if to shew that the white angel was something 
akin to the black devil, and was not ashamed to own such relationship. 

Pardon me, ye fair, frail creatures! as Moore has wittily said— the ‘errata’ 
is, after all, the best page in your volume: you err not as we do! there is a 
grace about your grossest blunders, which laughs all the care and display of 
man to scorn. God bless you all! and after this, we will not disfigure our 


chapter with another sentence, for the blessing came leaping unaware from the 
heart. 


The Squire comes home after his successful contest in the election, 
quite an altered man, as regarded his conduct towards Godfrey ; and 
the following is the scene and sentimentality which ensue :— 


This change had arisen from some remark made by the wealthy mayor of the 
borough, respecting the intimacy of the young poet with his daughter. The 
mayor meant no harm,—he simply inquired of the squire, who his intended 
son-in-law really was; and then, for the first time in his life, Squire Ingledew 
heard that rumour had given the hand of Emma to Godfrey. This accounted 
for the cold, formal shake of the hand, after the “ chairing” had taken place. 
And now we must return to the scene in the hall, after Godfrey had gone, and 
Emma and her father were left alone. 

Unlike his usual manner, the squire came to the matter uppermost in his 
mind, at once, and said, “ Emma, I must no longer encourage the visits of 
Godfrey Malvern here, agreeable as his company has been-+to us both. Rumour 
is already busy with your names, aad has given out that I have selected him 
for your husband, before I have ever even thought of your marrying with any 
one,—at least, not at present. I intend writing him a civil note in the morn- 
ing, and I am sure he will see at once, how improper it will be to resume his 
visits here.” 

Now Emma was a young lady who possessed great courage, and no small de- 
cision ; as to deceit, she had never had occasion to put it into practice, and her 
reply was a straightforward one, for she was in the right humoar to answer :— 
‘¢ You may do as you please, father, but when I do marry, it will be with God- 
frey Malvern; and whether ‘you see him again or not, I shall. TIT scorn to 
deceive you!—But I have made a solemn vow to God, that I will marry none 
other than him,—and you may now take what course you please !” 

The squire never did anything like another person, and her reply scarcely 
caused an alteration in his countenance; he merely looked fixedly at his 
daughter for a few moments, then said, “ When you become of age, Emma, if 
you are of the same opinion as you are now, I shall not attempt to oppose it,— 
but until then, I feel certain that you will do asI desire you. However, please 
yourself! I made a promise to your mother on her death-bed, that I would 
never thwart you in your choice of a husband; but remember, I made no pro- 
mise to assist you afterwards, nor shall I, if you marry without my consent. I 
have no more to say, so leave me!—You will, I hope, think differently of the 
matter by morning.—Good night.—There, say no more now,” said he, waving 
his hand: “ if you still continue in the same mind, I cannot help it ; but once 
more, remember you have no help from me.” 

Emma retired to her chamber,—but not to sleep. As yet she had shed no 
tear,—had not even displayed a symptom of weakness, nor was there anything 
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approaching to what is called a sinking ofthe heart. All this was her father's 
own fault, for he had neither trained her uy to love nor feat him. Up to 
within the last three years of his life, he had neither thought nor cared for 
anything, but amassing wealth together. This once attained, he aimed next 
at power; so that between money and ambition, he had left the mind of his 
daughter neglected. He loved her as much as it was in his nature to love 
anything earthly:—next to himself, and saving that self, he loved only her. 
Bat even she formed only a leading link ia his great chain of ambition,—a 
chain with which his very heart was fettered, and there kept a cold, iron 
guard, and held prisoner every nobler emotion. It was one of his chief objects 
to bring down rank,—to make his daughter the hawk which was to strike at 
some noble quarry,—to see some proud, old, titled family bowed prostrate 
before his wealth, that he might look on and triumph over their fall, for in his 
heart he hated to see a man above him; he aspired not to raise himself to the 
height of the good and great, but to lower them down to his own standard,— 
and on Lord Wildman was his eye fixed, for, although unknown to the young 
nobleman, he already held the deeds of a heavy mortgage on his estate. 

Deprived of her mother, almost before she felt the loss, and left under the 
care of such a father as we are attempting to portray, no wonder that she 
dare! to disobey him,—tbat she who had seen all around only waiting to obev 
her slightest wish—who had never been taught that she, in her proud station, 
ought also to serve, shoul at last rebel. Hers was a nature that needed much 
training ; her feelings were too buoyant—her passions had known no check, for 
as yet she had never before been called upon to make any sacrifice,—she had 
never been taught to “ know herself ;” and this was her father’s fault, 


These are favourable and selected specimens of the tale; for we 
might cite passages, especially where the life of the author is depicted, 
where an attempt is made to convey a vivid idea of the necessities 
and resources of litterateurs, and to introduce the reader to the secrets 
of the book-making trade, from the penny publications, through the 
whole periodical circle, up to your portly volumes, which appear to 
us to be, not merely wearifully long and tiresomely repeated, but to 
approach puerility and the most common commonplace. In these 
parts of the work Mr. Miller appears to have been writing for the 
information of country cousins; and to some of such readers Godfrey 
Malvern'’s experience may be instructive. But to many of those 
in whose estimation the Basket-maker has established a high footing, 
and whose permanent good opinion he must be most desirous to 
possess, we fear there will be found, in his literary gossip, grounds 
for disappointment, and even for the charge of silliness. 

Still it is to be borne in mind that many passages in the life of the 
author must be akin to those which have actually occurred in the 
experience of one who has expressed himself to the following effect, 
in his touching and candid preface to a *‘ Day in the Woods:” 
‘* That the world is overstocked withauthors, isnot to be doubted; but 
it is equally true, that it is too full of basket-makers. Many por- 
tions of the volume were written amid the fatigue and exertions con- 
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sequent upon several hours’ daily perambulation in the streets of the 
metropolis, in unsuccessful endeavours to dispose of his baskets, 
when his spirit was subdued by poverty and disappointment; when 
even hope had deserted his dwelling, and despair sat brooding by his 
hearth. He had long before this been an adventurer on the uncer- 
tain sea of literature; but the periodical skiffs in which he embarked, 
had many of them been wrecked, and he was cast upon a desolate 
shore, on which grew a few osiers, and by clinging to them and 
weaving them together, he was just saved from the returning waves 
which have devoured numbers of his struggling companions.” 

It was some six years ago when Thomas Miller gave this simple 
piece of autobiography; since which time he has achieved many lite- 
rary triumphs, and earned for himself a high reputation amongst the 
living sons of song, and men of letters. 

We hope and trust that the earnings have not alone been the 
breath of praise and the trumpetings of fame. His station now in 
the rank of the publishers of the metropolis, we take to be evidence 
of a worldly condition in some measure adequate to his aspirings, 
when he called upon those who might object to his devotedness to 
literature to point out some other path that led not to the jaws of 
want and wretchedness, and he would follow it. Glad indeed shail 
we be if any notice of ours, regarding Mr. Miller’s calling, shall 
direct tohis house of business. We believe there is not a publisher 
in London who can exhibit such an inviting catalogue and display of 
books coined in the seller’s brain, and fashioned by the bibliopole’s 
hand, as meet the eye at No. 9, Newgate-street. There you will 
find ‘‘ A Day in the Woods,” with its pleasant and truthful descrip- 
tion of scenery, its tender and sweet memories of impressions deeply 
engraven by nature, and its fine bursts of imagination in rich verse, 
as well as in a prosaic form which may be called green and leafy. 
There you will meet with ‘‘ Beauties of the Country,” partly a com- 
pilation tastefully and congenially done, and partly an original work 
breathing abundantly of many things that are purely rustic. ‘ Ru- 
ral Sketches” presents kindred beauties and excellences; with mani- 
fest tokens of improvementin literary craftship. There you receive 
from the romancer’s own hand “ Royston Gower,” and “ Fair Rosa- 
mond,” fictions holding a higher place in the school of Scott than 
any that have come in the great magician’s wake. We might enu- 
merate sundry other productions of this man of industry, each of 
them displaying incontestible proofs of genius, cultured and chas- 
tened in the school of experience and just observation; and all of 
them abounding with the truth of nature, with sympathy for man, 
and with infecting sentiment,—humorous, tear-drawing, and exalting 
by turns. 

Our animadversions relative to certain portions of Godfrey Mal- 
vern, ought also to be qualified by bearing testimony to the manly 
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sincerity of our author, and to the good faith which uniformly cha- 
racterizes his purpose. He does not think it enough to be amusing 
and to be merely harmless. His manifest desire is to improve the 
heart, to purify and to elevate the imagination; and he whose aim is 
so properly directed, if possessed but of a little of Mr. Miller’s 
talent and taste, can never fail of benefitting his fellow men; nor, 
in his sketches and illustrations of character, of infusing life and 
blood into them. 

We have spoken of Mr. Miller’s education in the school of ex- 
perience ; alluded to what we hope were the forever bygone hard- 
ships of his lot; and have quoted his strongly appealing, and, we 
doubt not, minutely accurate, account of a miserable locality in the 
suburbs of London. Ere concluding our few remarks, we shall 
merely add, as a proof of the sincerity and permanency of his sen- 
timents and sympathies, the sentence which immediately follows the 
extract already given from the autobiographical preface. ‘ He then 
took refuge in one of those silent alleys, of which there is no lack 
in ‘busy London,’ where hearts break daily, whose deep feelings are 
wholly unknown to the gay and prosperous; where many a tear 
gushes forth unheeded, and many a sigh is breathed, which finds not 
an echo beyond the desolate dwelling of the sufferer.” 





Art. VII.—Jntroductory Lectures on Modern History, delivered in 
Lent Term, 1842, with the Inaugural Lecture delivered in Decem- 
ber, 1841. By the late THomas Arnoxtp, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, and Head 
Master of Rugby School. Parker, Oxford. 


WHEN the late head master of Rugby School was inducted to 
the professional chair of Modern History at Oxford, there was in all 
probability an universal feeling of satisfaction at such an appoint- 
ment being made. Every man who reflected at all upon the sub- 
ject, felt no small pleasure in the idea that a mind of such capacity 
and almost startling energy was about to develop itself at last in its 
proper sphere. That such was the general feeling may be gathered 
from the eager crowds which awaited the opening of the schools— 
not only the students themselves, but visitors from all parts—old 
and young—the teacher and the taught—nay, even the fairer sex— 
all thronged alike to listen to the theses of so celebrated an historian 
as the author of the lectures before us. 

We ourselves from our sanctum sanctorum—from the narrow pre- 
cincts of our literary “‘snuggery,” breathed many an aspiring sigh 
after that intellectual feast, and we hailed with joy the intelligence 
that the publication of the lectures would place its substance at least 
within our reach and that of many thousands. 
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While, however, we pay homage due to the historian and the 
savant, we must distinctly protest against being thought to coincide 
in many of the opinions and “idées” of our author, as respects his 
views upon the political constitution of both church and state. Like 
him, however, we wou:d, on the present occasion, shun all contro- 
versial topics, and hasten forward to the consideration of the work 
itself, considered as an assistant and guide to those bent upon the 
acquirement of the interesting and noble science of history. 

[t would but ill become us to alter and endeavour to improve the 
definition that Dr. Arnold has laid down of “ History” in his In- 
augural Lecture. He hasaright to define that or any other word 
in the way that pleases him, provided that he keeps severely to that 
definition throughout the course of his work. We cannot here help 
expressing a wish that this practice of laying down, at the commence- 
ment of a work, what ideas particular words convey to the author's 
mind, were more generally followed, especially by controversial 
writers. How many an angry pamphlet—how many a ponderous 
tome would have been spared the world if this practice had univer- 
sally obtained ! 

Dr. Arnold defines history first as “‘ The Biography of a Society,” 
and in a succeeding page, qualifying this definition still farther, he 
terms it “ The Biography of a Poktical Society or Commonwealth.” 
In order to arrive at this definition, he probes deeply into the com- 
monly-received and popular acceptation of the word, bringing for- 
ward (as instances of the careless way in which it is sometimes ap- 
plied) the soz disant histories of “‘ families,” ‘‘ institutions,” or “‘socie- 
ties.” But let him speak for himself. 

‘Take for instance any common family, and its members are soon 
so scattered from one another, and are engaged in such different pur- 
suits, that although it is possible to write the biography of each in- 
dividual, yet there can be no such thing, properly speaking, as the 
history of the family.” 

Here we cannot altogether agree with him. By analogous rea- 
soning it should seem that there is, ‘‘ properly speaking,” no 
History of the World, taken as one great whole, but histories 
merely of each and every constituent part of that whole. But by 
what name shall we designate that fund of information which is 
collected from the history of every particular State or Nation? Even 
to keep to his own example, surely it is possibie to form from the 
adventures and pursuits of each member of a family, however 
scattered and separated it may be in its objects of interest, such a 
digest or collection of events and their consequences, as might be 
called The History of that Family, and perhaps could hardly with 
accuracy be styled anything else. 

The first lecture contains valuable directions to the student desi- 
rous of obtaining a knowledge of modern history. The professor 
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urges him not to be discouraged by the apparent extent and immense 
variety of his labours, but recommends him (having first determined 
in his own mind upon some period within the range of history, with 
which to make himself intimately acquainted) to read one, and if 
practicable, two, contemporary historians of that period, and to fill 
up by degrees, the skeleton or framework so obtained, by reference, 
when it is possible, to the actual documents, treaties, statutes, procla- 
mations, &c. alluded to in the volumes he has studied. 

How useful, nay, how necessary to the student, is this selection of 
some detached period! Discouraging and hopeless indeed is the 
prospect, which opens to the view of the aspirant after historical 
learning, unless he follows some such plan as the one laid down in 
the present work. Alps upon Alps, in long and gloomy vistas seem 
to rise and check his progress towards historicaleminence. Yet this 
wide and confused field may be reduced: these Alpine ranges may 
be surmounted or pierced through by the same means which compel- 
led the actual Alps to allow the long columns of Napoleon’s army to 
sweep across their rugged barrier,—energy and perseverance. One 
word more for the student’s consolation. Dr. Arnold pronouncesin 
another page, that ‘‘ He who has so studied, and so understood one 
period, deserves the praise of understanding history.” We would go 
still farther,—we would assert that he who has, in the way that Dr. 
Arnold points out, “ got up” thoroughly the history of any period, 
however short, say fifty or one hundred years, and possesses merely 
an ordinary knowledge of general history, would enjoy a high repu- 
tation among the generality of mankind, as a good and well-read 
historian. 

But to return to the supposed student. Having read these 
elementary books, having compared them with the original docu- 
ments, having realized as much as possible the events he has read of, 
transferred himself, so to speak, back to the period, and naturalized 
himself among the people whose history he is studying; having en- 
deavoured to view events with their eyes, to think their thoughts, 
and to live their lives,—the student is not advised to neglect their 
lighter—nay—even their more worthless literature. But we must 
quote Dr. Arnold’s own words in giving this advice. After mention- 
ing the delight which he will feelin perusing the works of those cel- 
ebrated by their actions, by their writings, or by their eminence in 
some particular line or profession, he goes on to say yet again, there 
are “ works written by common persons for common persons ; works 
written because the profession, or circumstances, or necessities of 
their authors led them to write: second and third rate works of 
theology ; second and third rate political or legal, or philosophical or 
literary disquisitions; ordinary histories; poetry of that class, which is 
to a proverb, worthless; novels and tales, which no man ever reads 
twice, and only an indiscriminate literary voracity would read once. 
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Time gives even to this mass of rubbish an accidental value; what 
was inits lifetime, mere moss, becomes in the lapse of ages, after being 
buried in its peat bed, of some value as fuel: it is capable of yielding 
both light and heat; and so, even the most ruthless pieces of the 
literature of a remote period, contain in them both instruction and 
amusement. ‘The historical student should consult such of these as 
time has spared.” 

The volume of lectures before us, intended to form the basis of a 
series, but nowalas! the last that can ever proceed from Dr. Arnold’s 
pen, embraces so wide a field, that the plan which is necessarily pur- 
sued, is merely to seize ever and anon upon some important event, 
or some remarkable character, as the stream of history brings them 
in succession within our grasp, and having described its course, or 
reflected upon its consequences for a time, to let it pass on and direct 
our attention to some fresh object. | 

This being the nature of the work, it can hardly be possible for us 
to give, with any degree of usefulness, even the slightest sketch of the 
work asa whole. All that can be attempted, is to select here and 
there a passage, which appears to us calculated to give some idea of 
the plan and character of the book. Of these it would be easy to 
select many, which would answer the end we have proposed. ‘he 
difficulty of choice, however, is proportionate to the copiousness of 
our resources, and in choosing the following as a specimen, we are 
guided rather by our strong conviction of the truth of the assertion 
it contains, than from thinking it superior in style, or matter, to 
many other parts of the work. 

Dr. Arnold is describing the effect that the accounts of battles, 
which comprise so large a portion of history, have on the minds of 
ordinary readers. He says: 

It is notorious, I believe, that our ordinary notions of war are very much 
like those which we find in the accounts of the Samnite wars in Livy. We re- 
member the great battles sometimes with much particularity: but they stand in 
our memory as isolated events; we connect them with each other; we _know 
not what led to them, nor what was their effect on the fate of the campaign. 


Having observed that sometimes this is of no great consequence, as 
when the previous movements of the armies amounted merely to a 
marching out to meet each other, and the battle decided everything ; 
he goes on to mark a different state of matters, and in the case of 
complicated wars. He says,— 


Take for instance the wars of Frederick the Great: we may remember that 
he was defeated at Kolin, at Hochkischen, and at Cunersdorf; that he was vic- 
torious at Rosbach, at Lissa, at Yorndorf, and at Torgau; but how far are we 
still from comprehending the action of the war, and appreciating his extraor- 
dinary ability. To do this, a good map is essential; a map which shall 
exhibit the hills of a country, its principal roads, and its most important 
fortresses. ‘To understand the operation of the Seven Years’ War, we must 
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comprehend the situation of the Prussian dominions with respect to those of the 
allies, and must know also their geographical character, as well as that of the 
countries immediately joining them. We must observe the importance of 
Saxony as covering Prussia on the side of Austria; the importance of Silesia 
as running in deeply within what may be called the line of the Austrian fron- 
tier, and flanking a large part of Bohemia. For these reasons Frederick began 
the war by surprising Saxony, and amidst all his difficulties clung resolutely 
to the possession of Siberia. His vulnerable side was on the east towards 
Russia ; and had the Russian power been in degree, such as it became after- 
wards, he would have lost Berlin, not once only, but permanently. But the 
Russian armies being better fitted for defence than offence, even their great 
victory of Cunersdorf was followed by no important consequences, and Frederick 
was able generally to leave the defence of his eastern frontiers to his generals, 
and to devote his own attention to the great struggle with Austria on the 
side of Saxony and Siberia. 


The following passage is in a different style, but not less charac- 
teristic of the author, and probably to some readers, more attractive, 
because more imaginative. 


A man who leaves the popular cause when it is triumphant, and joins the 
party opposed to it, without really changing his principles and becoming a 
renegade, is one of the noblest characters in history, He may not have the 
clearest judgment, or the firmest wisdom; he may have been mistaken, but as 
far as he is concerned personally, we cannot but admire him. But such a man 
changes his party not to conquer but to die. He does not allow the caresses 
of his new friends to make him forget, that he is a sojourner with them and 
not a citizen: his old friends may have used him ill; they may be dealing un- 
justly and cruelly ; still their faults, though they may have driven him into exile, 
cannot banish from his mind the consciousness that with them is his true home ; 
that their cause is habitually just, and habitually the weaker, although now 
bewildered, and led astray by an unwonted gleam of success. He protests so 
strongly against their evil, that he chooses to die by their hands, rather than in 
their company ; but die he must, for there is no place left on earth, where his 
sympathies can breathe freely; he is obliged to leave the country of his affec- 
tions, and life elsewhere is intolerable. This man is no renegade, no apostate, 
but the purest of martyrs ; for what testimony to truth can be so pure as that 
which is given, uncheered by any sympathy; given not against enemies 
amidst applauding friends; but against friends, amidst unpitying, and half- 
rejoicing enemies. And such a martyr was Falkland. 


The memory of Falkland has been dear to us. All writers and 
all parties accord to him alike the praise of having been a polished, 
liberal, and enlightened man. Hisis one of the few characters in 
history, over whom scandal has forgotten to breathe, or has breathed 
innocuously. He appears indeed to have been in advance of the age 
he lived in. How superior his character, to the narrow minded Laud 
or the haughty and tyrannical Wentworth, the vacillating Fairfax, or 
the quick but unprincipled Vane! It is a relief to turn from the 
worldly sagacity of Pym, from the dark and dangerous St. John, from 
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the impetuous violence of Hollis, to his simple and upright mind. 
But we should think that few could read Lord Falkland’s character, 
as given in the quaint, yet rich language of Clarendon, without feeling 
at once admiration and pity. “Thus fell that incomparable young 
man, in the four and thirtieth year of his age, having so much dis- 
patched the true business of lite, that the eldest rarely attain to that 
immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not into the world with 
more innocency. Whosoever leads such a life, needs be the less 
anxious, upon how short a warning it is taken from him.” One feels 
almost diposed to echo Lord Clarendon’s quotation, “ 'Turpe mori, 
post te, solo non posse dolore.” And still more perhaps, to execrate 
with him “ this odious and accursed civil war,” which forced such a 
man from his peaceful retirement and literary pursuits, into the 
vortex of war and faction. 

Great and blessed indeed have been the fruits of that civil war, and 
glorious was the struggle at first of the supporters of liberty, against 
tyranny. But it is one of the most melancholy features in human 
nature, which has been developed by history, that those crises which 
have been productive of the greatest benefits to mankind, have too 
often been preceded, or accompanied, by periods of crime and suffer- 
ing the most appalling. 

In a later part of the volume, Dr. Arnold compares the different 
influence which a popular leader, and a popular political writer, have 
over the minds of the populace. Adducing the notorious Wilkes as 
an instance of the one, and the author of the Letters of Junius of the 
other. The latter he does not spare. 


As Wilkes was one of the worst specimens of a popular leader, so was 
Junius of a popular political writer. One is ashamed to think of the celebrity 
so long enjoyed by a publication, so worthless. No great question of principle 
is discussed in it. It is remarkable, that on the subject of impressment of 
seamen, which is a real evil of the most serious kind, and allowed to be so even 
by those who do not believe that it is altogether remediable, Junius strongly 
defends the existing practice. All the favourite topics of his letters are purely 
personal or particular ; his appeals are never to the best part of our nature, 
often to the vilest. If I wished to prejudice a good man against popular prin- 
ciples, I could not do better than to put in his hands the Letters of Junius. 


The last lecture is devoted to a very clear and highly useful dis- 
cussion, as to the ‘‘ criteria of historic credibility :” a question which, 
as Dr. Arnold remarks, is of the lastimportance, ‘‘ because unless we 
can discriminate between a credible testimony and a suspicious 
one, we shall never be able to avoid the evil of unreasonable sceptic- 
ism, or of unreasonable credulity.” In the course of this inquiry, 
our author takes occasion to disprove the well known story of the 
crew of Le Vengeur, in the action of the Ist of June, 1794, refusing 
to strike their colours, and exclaiming at the moment their ship was 
sinking, Vive la Republique. 
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The story, it appears, was invented by Barrere, with his usual vanity, 
in his report of the action. ‘The mistake itself is of course unim- 
portant, but it warns us—and itis in this light that Dr. Arnold views 
it—how necessary it is to receive with caution any historical fact, at 
all strange or improbable, especially when originally springing from a 
suspicious source. 

Another generally received historical anecdote is corrected in a 
note, upon the authority of our author. It relates to the answer of 
Nelson, upon the day of the battle of Trafalgar, when he was re- 
quested by Sir Thomas Hardy, to change ‘his admiral’s frock coat, 
bearing on his left breast four stars,” for one Jess conspicuous. He 
is reported to have replied, ‘‘ In honour I gained them and in honour 
I will die with them:” an answer which would have implied, as Dr. 
Arnold very properly observes, a degree of ‘‘ unworthy and childlike 
vanity,’ which we should be sorry to think belonged to the hero of 
Trafalgar. His true reply seems to have been, upon being reminded 
that the badge might be remarked by the enemy, “that he was aware 
of that, but that it was too late then to shift his coat.” 

But our space is limited, and although so wide is the subject, and 
so varied our materials, that we would fain wander a little longer, 
lingering at every turn of the rich landscape, as it is shadowed forth 
before us, by the hand of a master to whom no one has ever yet 
denied the merit of powerful and picturesque expression; though we 
would fain fill a few more pages with extracts from an author, who 
though sometimes rash and speculative, is never tiresome or verbose, 
we must now conclude, and we finish our labours with the less regret, 
that we hope many at least of our readers, will not be satisfied with 
the mere glimpse of the work that we have been able to afford them, 
but will read it, and judge of it for themselves. 

The greater part of the preceding article was written before that 
sudden event occurred, which caused a numerous family to mourn a 
beloved and affectionate parent, a large and arr i,“ circle to 
mourn a warm and honoured friend, and in many instances a most 
kind preceptor; and by which the world was deprived of a christian, 
a scholar, and a profound historian. 

Had we unfortunately found more to condemn than to praise in 
the present work ;—had our task been less that of an eulogist than 
of a censor, we should, under these melancholy circumstances, have 
cancelled the preceding pages. 

We rejoice however that it has not been so: we rejoice that we 
studiously avoided all topics upon which it was possible to disagree. 
We rejoice that we could and do honestly recommend the volume, as 
one which all should study, as one by which the most ignorant may 
be attracted, and from which the most learned may add something to 
his stores of knowledge. 
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Art. VIII.—Obserwations on the Admission of Medical Pupils to the 
Wards of Bethlem Hospital, for the purpose of Studying Mental 
Diseases. By Joun Wesster, M.D. Churchill. 


Tuts is the third edition of a pamphlet, the two earlier impressions 
of which were only printed for distribution amongst private or pro- 
fessional friends, and the Governors (the author being one of them 
of Bethlem Hospital. Its object is distinctly stated in the title; 
but the importance of the improvements which it suggests and urges, 
cannot be fully or clearly understood without considerable detail 
and reflection. It is, however, a matter for wonder, that-in an age 
when advances are made in almost every department where either 
science or philanthropy can find scope for exercise,—and seeing that 
such views as are advocated in the publication before us, only require 
reflection and plain detail to carry the mind forcibly to the most im- 
portant results,—yet that there should still be occasion and pressing 
need for such a publication, and for such pleadings and arguments as 
are here put forward. Really, ignorance and prejudice have still 
inveterate strongholds in society, and even amongst persons who are 
the guardians and professed guides of the many, of the helpless, and 
of the inquiring; for there is not even at this day anything like a 
systematic study among our medical men, of the most dreadful class 
of diseases to which human nature is subject. Nay, although that 
study were anxiously desiderated on their part, there is reason to fear 
that the Governors of Lunatic Asylums, and also that Parliament 
would interpose objections, so as at least to delay the obvious and 
mighty improvement which Dr. Webster has so muchat heart. We 
must lay before our readers the question as placed and discussed by 
him; perfectly assured that it requires only to be fairly stated and 
honestly explained, to awaken the public mind, and ere long to find 
practical acceptance throughout the land. We begin with extracting 
the doctor’s answer to such objections as at once rose in our own 
mind, when we read the title of his pamphlet. 


Objections may perhaps be taken by the governors, lest the excitement and 
noise occasioned by the attendance of pupils, in the wards of Rethlem Hos- 
pital, with the physicians, might produce injurious effects upon the patients, 
especially upon female lunatics. Undoubtedly indiscriminate admission, or per- 
mitting crowds of visitors at irregular hours, would not be prudent ; and, in 
some instances, the proposal might be followed by mischievous consequences to 
individual patients, but in the great majority of cases, no serious injury could 
arise from the physicians being accompanied during their professional visits, by 
several medical pupils; indeed, the danger appears to my mind to be very 
slight, if not imaginary. In general hospitals, especially in those of the metro- 
polis, although some of the patients are suffering from acute diseases, and 
others have recently undergone severe operations, a number of individuals 
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often accompany the physician or surgeon, during their ordinary visits to the 
wards, for the purpose of studying disease, and of witnessing the treatment 
pursued ; and from the attendance of pupils in the surgical wards, or at the 
performance of operations, as now permitted, it can scarcely be asserted that 
the patients have suffered any injury. On the contrary, much good has thereby 
resulted to the medical profession, and to society, from the superior education 
and practical experience young men thus obtain, which qualify them to act 
more successfully as practitioners, when the health of individuals is committed 
to their care. 

Although the governors may, perhaps, be unwilling to concede the principle 
of allowing an increased number of medical pupils to frequent the wards of 
Bethlem Hospital, for the sole purpose of study, there prevails very little dis- 
position at present, to prevent visitors from seeing the interior arrangements 
of that excellent establishment, as the Secretary of State, the President, or 
the ‘T'reasurer, can give an order of admission to visitors; or a governor may, 
at all reasonable hours, conduct strangers over the house. And in this way, 
sometimes as many as fifteen or twenty persons have perambulated the wards 
at the same time, some of whom perhaps merely came to see a well-known 
criminal. In the last century, during the existence of the old hospital in 
Moorfields, a visit to Bedlam used to be considered one of the common sights 
of London, constituting a strange propensity truly, but nevertheless then a 
very prevalent one; and the only introduction at that time required, was the 
payment of a very small sum of money at the door, as at any other ordinary 
exhibition. Thus, according to an account of Bethlem Hospital, published in 
1783, by the Rev. Thomas Bowen, the chaplain to the institution, a revenue 
of at least 400/. per annum was obtained from the unlimited admission of 
visitants to the hospital, whom very often an idle and wanton curiosity drew to 
that region of distress; and as each person paid about one penny, according 
to the finding of the Committee of the 12th March, 1742, about nineteen thou- 
sand visitors were sometimes admitted in one year. The crowd was often so 
great, that to prevent disturbances, the porter was annually made a constable, 
and attended with the other servants to keep order. But this abuse became so 
general, and the injury inflicted upon the patients was so apparent, that in 
1770, all indiscriminate permission to visit Bedlam was most properly forbid- 
den. And although desirous to admit pupils at Bethlem Hospital, under pro- 
per regulations, for the purpose of pursuing their studies, I should, of course, 
be opposed to the admission of strangers, who come for the sole purpose of 
gratifying a foolish morbid curiosity. 

If the same exclusive system, respecting the admission of pupils, now pre- 
vailing at St. Luke’s, at Bethlem, and at almost every other hospital for the 
insane, were also adopted at all the general hospitals in this kingdom, the very 
serious consequences arising from such an absurd proceeding would be most 
disastrous, in consequence of the imperfect education which medical practi- 
tioners must then inevitably receive. Because, if admission to general hos- 
pitals for the purpose of studying disease were denied to students, they would 
be entirely prevented from pursuing in the best manner that part of their edu- 
cation which can only be learned at the bedside of patients, and from clinical 
instruction. If the point be therefore granted, that great benefits are confer- 
red on the community, from medical pupils frequenting the wards of hospitals, 
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whether general, lying-in, fever, or of any other description, it must be con- 
ceded, upon similar principles, that insane institutions ought to be made sub- 
servient to the instruction of students in the same manner as St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Guy’s, or the County Hospitals. Public utility must always counter- 
balance individual inconvenience ; and knowing the many practical benefits 
resulting to all classes, from the system now followed at the latter receptacles 
for the sick, a somewhat similar plan should be acted upon at every public 
lunatic asylum supported by subscription, or endowed, like Bethlem Hospital, 
by royal bounty, having considerable revenues arising from real property, re- 
ceiving a large grant of money from Government, and an annual allowance for 
criminal lunatics. 

So far from imagining that the judicious admission of pupils and of young 
men who are about completing their preliminary studies to the wards of 
Bethlem Hospital would prove injurious to the inmates, I believe such per- 
mission, if properly regulated, would act most advantageously. This opinion 
is founded upon the supposition, that the regular visits of physicians, although 
accompanied by pupils, wonld, in the case of most patients, tend rather to dis- 
tract their attention from false reasoning, and in others would appear as if 
bringing them again in contact with the external world, thereby producing a 
more favourable effect upon their disordered imaginations. Besides, the 
appearance thus given to the establishment, making it somewhat like an ordinary 
hospital for for the restoration to health of its inmates, instead of a common. 
mad-house, in which all contact with the world outside its walls is cut off, 
would necessarily produce a most beneficial impression—especially as it is a 
well known observation, that the fear of being immured in a lunatic asylum 
often exerts a pernicious influence npon the minds even of the insane ; to say 
nothing of the very disagreeable associations which that step often produces 
upon friends and relatives. 

The system pursued on the continent respecting public hospitals, whether 
for the insane or otherwise, is very different from that followed in this country. 
For example, throughout the whole Austrian dominions, every hospital fer the 
sick is made subservient to the instruction of medical students ; and in France, 
likewise as in other countries, great facilities for study prevail. At the Salpe- 
triere in Paris, pupils are freely admitted, and the late M. Esquiroi frequently 
gave lectures to as many as fifty auditors, whilst some of the patients were 
even brought before his pupils, for the express purpose of illustrating the 
various forms of this distemper, and the particular points alluded to by the 
lecturer. There was no limitation whatever in the admission of pupils, and 
a number of them often accompanied the physicians when visiting the wards. 
Again, at Bicetre, and throughout France I believe, an equally liberal admission 
to students is permitted, for the purpose of seeing and studying mental diseases. 
Inconvenience might occasionally occur from the numerous attendance in the 
wards, especially in those for female patients; and some will say, that in- 
dividual cases suffered injury, from the noise and excitement thus produced in 
the insane hospitals at Paris—but in this country no harm whatever is 
likely to occur from the admission of students, if the privilege be properly re- 
gulated. Should, however, anything of the kind take place, it could be easily 
avoided, by keeping the excitable patients in separate apartments, to which 
pupils were not admitted, or by adopting a regulation similar to that followed 
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in the Edinburgh Infirmary, and at some other hospitals—that is, a selection 
of the cases best suited for clinical instruction could be placed in particular 
wards open to students, whilst patients requiring quiet and seclusion might be 
otherwise accommodated. An arrangement of this description would likely 
obviate every objection which could be made to a more free admission of 
medical pupils into the wards of Bethlem Hospital, besides being admirably 
adapted for the purpose of advancing medical education. But whenever the 
governors concede the general principle now advocated, every detail could be 
settled without any difficulty. 

As to the practice of admitting pupils to the hospitals for insane patients in 
France, and the effects of that permission upon the inmates, those who have 
visited the medical schools of Paris can bear ample testimony. Many opinions 
might be here quoted, but I shall confine myself to the following valuable re- 
marks, contained ina letter recently received from that able physiologist and 
accomplished physician, Dr. Combe of Edinburgh, which are so conclusively in 
favour of the proposed innovation, that having permission to give them publi- 
city, | beg leave to submit the reasoning and experience of that gentleman to 
the governors of Bethlem Hospital, trusting so good an example may have 
the influence it so well deserves. The opinion of such an authority as Dr. 
Combe, a member of the Medical Board of the Royal Edinburgh Lunatic 
Asylum, and the author of several celebrated works, and of some excellent Re- 
marks on the moral management of the insane, is of great weight, and no 
person can be betterentitled to decide upon the subject under discussion. In 
a letter he has honoured me with, Dr. Combe observes, “ the safety and even 
advantage to the patients, from the admission of pupils, is fortunately not a 
matter of mere conjecture. I had the good fortune to attend the first clinical 
course ever given on the subject of insanity, by the celebrated Esquirol, at the 
Salpetriere at Paris in the spring of 1819. lL anticipated confusion and excite- 
ment, from the indiscriminate admission; for all pupils who chose to attend 
went round with Esquirol, when he visited the patients before lecture. There 
was no restriction whatever, except that he occasionally went into a cell with 
only one or two of the clerks, where he thought the crowd would excite too 
much, But instead of that, the patients seemed amused and interested, and 
during the whole three months, I never saw one instance of any excitement, or 
other unfavourab'e result. On the contrary, the visit was expected with plea- 
sure by many, and Esquirol’s kind, friendly way of addressing them, and then 
turning round, to make a good-natured remark to the students, had a mani- 
festly soothing and beneficial effect. Of course, the students behaved with 
propriety and good-humoured forbearance also, and consequently were not re- 
garded with the suspicion, which used to be excited in the olden time by the 
admission of visitors, who came to stare as at wild beasts. The number of 
students who went round with Esquirol at that time, averaged from thirty to 
fifty, and no confusion of any kind occurred, I visited Charenton and Ivry with 
Esquirol in the autumn of ]831, and up to that time, he gave the same testi- 
mony concerning the advantages, to both patients and pupils, from the above 
plan ; and [ believe, at Bicetre also clinical lectures have been given, and stu- 
dents freely admitted for some years. I have devoted much attention to insa- 
nity, ever since I attended Esquirol’s clinique in 1819, and every day’s expe- 
rience has added to my conviction of the necessity, even for the advantage of 
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the patients, of admitting pupils to our asylums, under proper regulations, 
The attending physician would, of course, prohibit access to any who might in 
his opinion be injured by it, just as is done in the case of acute diseases in 
ordinary hospitals. If there was any chance of an overflow of pupils (an un- 
likely thing in my opinion), it would be easy to divide them into several 
classes, each to have admission to certain wards only. It is no advantage to a 
student to have scores of patients under his eye, at the same time. Infinitely 
more instructive is it, to confine his observations to such a number as his 
mind can easily embrace, so as to digest and comprehend their peculiari- 
ties. To benefit by his opportunities, he must not only observe, but think 
and compare, andin doing so, the physician may help him most (efficiently, 
by a few judicious remarks.” As any comments of mine might impair the 
force of these conclusive observations, I will only add, that if arguments can 
avail, the above reasoning, from being based upon experience, ought to show 
the groundless nature of the fears still entertained by some benevolent, but I 
think mistaken individuals. 

Formerly it was the general practice to exclude lunatics as much as pos- 
sible from all contact with their fellow-men, and even in many instances, to 
consign such unfortunate beings to beds of straw, to chains, and dungeons, 
Happily, however, in this country at least, such cruelties are now almost un- 
known, especially in the Metropolitan districts, where a more humane, as well 
as a more successful mode of management is pursued. Nevertheless, not many 
years ago, the unhappy maniac, instead of being considered as an object of com- 
miseration, on account of his helpless condition, was almost thought to be 
devoid of many of the ordinary feelings of human nature ; and some ignorant 
people even believed, that lunatics could neither feel cold nor hunger, and that 
they were almost insensible to pain. Treatment which would certainly have 
been considered cruelty, if exercised towards reasonable beings, was thought 
to be justifiable when the object was to cure a fellow-creature, suffering from 
the accumulated miseries of poverty and mental alienation. But fortunately 
for human nature, such erroneous doctrines, although but too prevalent in the 
olden time, are now repudiated by every humane individual: whilst kindness, 
with a due regard for the safety and physical comforts of the insane, as well 
as for their moral treatment, are now considered, in most cases, indispensable 
for promoting convalescence. 


It appears to us that the only feasible objections that can be 
stated against Dr. Webster’s proposition, have been entirely swept 
away and silenced by the passage we have now cited. Let us now, 
therefore, follow him in the course of his observations, while he not 
only points out the peculiar importance of making mental disease a 
subject of earnest and deep study, but exposes the defectiveness of 
the actual course of medical education generally pursued in this 
country. 

Every person will readily accede to the doctrine, that insanity be- 
ing a disease whichnot merely affects the mental and physical health, 
but the civil status of its victims, no complaint more seriously de- 
serves the attention of the philanthropist or the physician. But 
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Dr. Webster advances a step farther, which will also be frankly 
taken by all who are habituated to observe and to reflect. He as- 
serts, that mental disease, if properly investigated, though the physi- 
cian may be unable wholly to counteract the disastrous effect it pro- 
duces on the constitution, yet he may do much to alleviate the suffer- 
ings it occasions. ; ey dee 

That great skill, knowledge, and experience are required in order 
to the proper investigation and treatment of mania; that no other 
species of disease imposes greater responsibility upon the attending 
physician; and that many examples of errors of judgment, of a ver 
painful description, both in a medical and legal sense, might be 
quoted, are truths which will command immediate assent. The 
treatment of mental disease necessarily requires a deep moral as 
well as physical acquaintance with human nature; and so frequent 
is the malady, and so numerous are the cases of it which occur in 
every rank of society, that there is no medical practitioner who may 
not have within his sphere several persons having minds diseased, 
whose condition appeals strongly to his skill every day, as well as to 
his sympathies. How suddenly may the head of a family be at- 
tacked, requiring the promptest treatment,—but where a word said 
or an action done inadvertently, may entail the most disastrous con- 
sequences. How often may a cure depend upon the measures first 
adopted to alleviate and to counteract! How often may a wise 
treatment of premonitory symptoms have happy results! 

But what are the facts with regard to the study and the know- 
ledge of our medical menin the department of mental disease, speak- 
ing of the profession at large or as a body,—what with regard to 
the system in this country of medical education? Listen to Dr. 
Webster. He says, respecting the branch of medical science in 
question, that ‘‘ nothing can be more limited than the present means 
of obtaining a practical knowledge, open to the medical profession. 
Not only are the opportunities for investigating mental diseases of a 
partial description, but even a knowledge of insanity does not form 
an essential part of the stipulated course of lectures required by the 
various licensing medical corporations, from candidates for their 
diplomas. Indeed, excepting by the teachers of medical jurispru- 
dence, diseases of the mind are seldom alluded to, much less pro- 
perly examined; and whenever the subject of lunacy is actually 
noticed in these lectures, the inquiry is only of a secondary, or legal 
description; neither embracing sufficiently the pathology of this ex- 
tensive class of disorders, nor the curative treatment which the phy- 
sician ought to pursue.” 

The great oversight and neglect with regard to medical education 
now noticed, must on the slightest consideration be set down as 
remarkable. It may have been owing chiefly to the superstition and 
ignorance of bygone times, that lunatics were daily chained together 
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in rows and in close rooms, and tied down in heavy wooden chairs, 
fron6 A.M., to 9 P.M., as was the case only a few years azo in 
Lancaster Asylum. Worse things still might becited. It may have 
arisen from an idea that insanity was a direct infliction by the Deity ; 
that the victim was demoniacally possessed; and that to treat him 
(who of all others was the greatest object of pity, and the fittest for 
kindness) as a beast or an incurable eye-sore to the community, was 
the right way to go to work. But that one of the learned pro- 
fessions should have, down to so late a period in civilization and 
scientific improvement as the middle of the nineteenth century, never 
set about amending the system of its own education, so as to embrace 
as a branch of study, a class of diseases which are confessedly not 
merely the most woful but the most interesting,—not only requiring 
the profoundest and most various knowledge, but calculated (which 
is a necessary consequence) to elicit the deepest anxiety and to yield 
the proudest triumphs, is a circumstance which appears to us to be 
passing strange. 

The medical profession is the least esteemed and the least influ- 
ential, when taken beyond its own immediate sphere, of any one of 
the three learned and liberal committees. Various reasons have been 
assigned for this undeniable fact; for undeniable we call it. Take 
the clerical ; why, it is held in such honour that it has representatives 
in the state, furnishing even the House of Peers with a phalanx from 
its great body. Numbers who are learned in the laws figure in the 
most public and authoritative institutions of the country; the pro- 
fession being peculiarly privileged, and having within its sphere of 
ambition the highest offices in the commonwealth. These two pro- 
fessions therefore not only invite rankand wealth to the portals which 
open such a wide and bright field, but they are continually making 
manifestations that are imposing or dazzling in the eyes of the 
people. 

With regard to the medical community, however, very few of its 
members are ever heard of beyond the limited circle of their own 
practice. There is seldom an opportunity for having their triumphs 
in the healing art proclaimed to the world; while the rewards of 
many of the most laborious of them, and where their services are 
in reality the greatest as well as the most needed, are upon a humble 
scale; denying wealth as well as power; and repelling the rich and 
the titled from the professional field. 

There are circumstances that help to account for the undeniable 
fact mentioned. But there are others, and some of them less cre- 
ditable to the profession itself, which, we think, may be stated. 
First, there has been an extraordinary display of uncertainty, 
change, contradiction, and pretension in medical history. That 
history may be said to bea burlesque upon science and system. Can 
any one seriously apply the term philosophical even to the present 
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condition of medicine ? Is not the charge of guackery more readily 
substituted? There is much that has the appearance of mystery 
in the healing art: the very language of its practitioners and of its 
books is cabalistic, forbidding that understanding and appreciation 
which are essential to an enlightened and generous admiration. 

But what is worse, a majority of the Faculty have had a very 
limited education, if taken beyond their professional branches. 
What is a little Latin and perhaps a morsel of Greek, when all aca- 
demical training in the various branches of moral and physical science 
is wanting; when the mental constitution and history of man himself 
is left torandom information and unsystematic inquiry ? How other- 
wise can it happen than that there will be little but the mystical, or 
if not, the mechanical practice of the profession to attract notice, 
without any of those high displays of mind which command homage? 

But worse still—Dr. Webster’s pamphlet must convince any one, 
that even the curriculum of medical education is strangely defective, 
seeing that the study of mental diseases does not form an essential 
part ; so that compared, he tells us, with France and Germany, “the 
present state of medical education in England in regard to mania, is 
so far behind, that many steps must be made in advance, ere it can 
be considered on a par with either of these countries!” How much 
longer will this charge be allowed to hold good? And can it be 
that the profession will ever in popular estimation take rank with the 
other two learned communities, while the mind constitutes no fixed 
and imperative theme of study either in its healthy or diseased con- 
dition ? 

While, however, such is the defective state of medical education 
in this country, it is not to be denied that there are practitioners in 
the large towns, as well as in the metropolis, who are competent for 
the management of mania; and there are also lecturers who now 
treat of the class of diseases alluded to, in systematic order, and with 
all the aids which the existing state of this branch of medical science 
can afford. But neither reading, nor attendance upon lecturers can 
any more furnish a practitioner with the necessary and ready know- 
ledge, which in his rounds will frequently be in demand, than were 
the subject a disease of the chest, or of any other vital portion of the 
animal frame. Actual inspection and dissection, if the term may be 
applied to the mind, must be combined with closet and lecture-room 
study. ‘There must be practical experience and actual knowledge, 
as in every other branch and class. 

Now, where, when, and how is this practical knowledge to be at- 
tained by the student, ere he enter on the responsible and onerous 
duties of his urban or rural practice, unless, as in the study of fevers 
or of surgery, he have access to hospitals in which lunatic patients 
are confined ? 

But to thissource of information and indispensable means of study, 
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our practitioners have had no open door and in order to show how 
serious is the impediment arising from all admissions of medical per- 
sons being denied to our lunatic asylums, except such as are official 
visitors, or appointed functionaries, let us listen to the account of the 
frequency and prevalence of insanity, throughout society. Dr. 
Webster observes as follows: 


Considerable attention has lately been directed to the increased prevalence 
of insanity in Great Britain, and the Legislature has frequently occupied itself 
with the subject, in order to protect lunatics, and to procure them better treat- 
ment and accommodation. Much has undoubtedly been accomplished with a 
view to alleviate the sufferings of that unfortunate class of society, but more 
remains to be effected, as well to promote the cure of so great an affliction to 
humanity as the loss of reason, as to increase the comforts of the helpless 
maniacs, and ensure them that protection which they so much require. Ac- 
cording to the best authorities on this point, it appears that the inhabitants of 
Great Britain are more liable to insanity than those of any other country in 
Europe, excepting Norway ; and the farther south we extend our inquiry, this 
malady becomes gradually less prevalent. Throughout Italy and Spain, lunacy 
is much less common than in France or in England; and in Scotland, this 
deplorable disease is even more frequent, than in any other part of the British 
dominions, 

Owing to the imperfect registration of lunatics, and the defects in the laws 
relative to the proper surveillance of houses where not more than one insane 
person is maintained, it is almost impossible to ascertain the actual number of 
such persons in Great Britain. Nevertheless, taking the calculations of medi- 
cal staticians as a guide, the number of lunatics and idiots in England and 
Wales exceeds 20,000; but in Scotland, where a higher ratio of insanity 
prevails than in any other part of the country, being one lunatic to every 573 
inhabitants, the number of insane persons, notwithstanding its smaller relative 
population, is said to be 4500. It is more easy to know the exact number 
of registered lunatics, living in or near London ; and a sad account the inquiry 
furnishes of the great prevalence of this malady. By the last Report of the 
Metropolitan Commissioners in lunacy, it appears that 2490 insane patients 
were under their jurisdiction in 1841. At Hanwell, there were in June last 
960 lunatics and idiots ; in Bethlem Hospital 362; in St. Luke’s 220; and at 
the Surrey County Asylum, near Wandsworth, about 300, making a total of 
4332 of our fellow-creatures deprived of the blessings of reason, in or about 
the metropolis. To these numbers must be added single patients kept in 
private houses, whose amount itis not possible to ascertain with accuracy, no 
data existing for calculation. 

Having such important facts indicating the frequency of mania throughout 
every class of society in this country, no one will surely deny the great import- 
ance to the community, indeed the imperious necessity, of giving medical 
students every facility for being properly educated in the knowledge of this 
deplorable disease, and of its proper curative treatment, so as that they may be 
prepared to undertake the medical management of cases during the course of 
their after professional avocations. 

Independent of the benefits patients affected with insanity derive, when the 
nature and treatment of that malady is thoroughly understood, the difficulties 
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so frequently experienced in commissions de dunatico tnquirendo must at the 
same time not be overlooked; particularly, when we consider the important. 
consequences which result from the jury's decision, whereby the property and 
future condition of the unfortunate individual are affected, or by which his 
prospects in life may be altogether blighted. On legal investigations of that 
description, considerable difference of opinion will frequently prevail among the 
medical witnesses, and counsel engaged on the trial, who often disagree re- 
garding the true diagnostic symptoms of insanity, and even whether the party 
on trial is compos mentis or insane. In such cases, especially if complicated 
by metaphysical, legal, or medical ingenuity, it sometimes becomes a very dif- 
ficult matter forthe jury to bring in a just verdict. That exhibitions of the 
kind alluded to do take place, reference need only be made to the occurrences 
occasionally met with in commissions, in which so great a diversity of opinion 
is exhibited, that it might be almost said the witnesses appeared as much in 
the character of advocates, anxious to support a particular side, as to explain 
the facts of the case they were called upon to elucidate. 

Further, to indicate the necessity of studying mental disease, it is worthy of 
notice, that before any person can be consigned to an asylum asa lunatic, the 
law requires separate certificates from two medical practitioners, stating that 
the individual said to be insane, “ is of unsound mind, and a proper person to 
be confined.” Should these documents be irregularly granted, the writers are 
liable to prosecution, These regulations show the necessity of medical men 
being fully conversant with these questions, and yet the avenues leading to the 
best store-houses of knowledge on insanity are almost hermetically sealed to 
inquirers. Butthis anomaly is only one of the many absurdities now prevalent, 
whereby a man is called uponto perform a very onerous duty, while every dif- 
ficulty is thrown in the way of acquiring the information which may enable 
him properly to discharge it. 


Much need therefore is there for having the wards of public estab- 
lishments for the insane, made available for the investigation of mental 
diseases!’ Dr. Webster accordingly proposes and recommends that 
the doors of our great lunatic hospitals, such as St. Luke’s, Hanwell, 
and Bethlem, be opened to medical students, desirous of investigating 
insanity, in the extensive fields for study which these institutions 
afford. He also recommends that it be made imperative on the 
medical corporations, prior to granting their diploma, to exact .attend- 
ance in such hospitals, for a limited period, and also at lectures on 
the nature, pathology, and curative treatment adopted for that class 
of maladies. He considers Bethlem hospital particularly calculated 
for the purposes of study insisted on; there being five or six new 
patients, on an average, admitted weekly ; whereas some other asy- 
lums contain almost indiscriminately paralytic, epileptic, and incurable 
lunatics, or idiots. 

Having, at the outset of our paper, allowed Dr. Webster to dispose 
of the only serious objections which we can perceive to be likely to 
occur, to the mind of the public, to governors of asylums, or to the 
legislature, it is with pleasure that we now turn to the great amelio- 
rations and reforms, that have recently taken place in the institutions 
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alluded to; most of these improvements being founded and proceed- 
ing upon the justest and most enlarged ideas of the constitution of 
both mind and body. For example, it is now found, and the fact 
can be satisfactorily explained, that the more lunatics are cong grega- 
ted together, the advantages and benefits of asylums become the 
more apparent. It is thus that the remaining intelligence of the 
insane, by slight occupations or distractions, is ‘exercised. 


For if left entirely to themselves, insane patients are very apt to be seized 
with some fixed and generally erroneous ideas, whereby they are apt to become 
indifferent and to impose little or no restraint on the indulgence of their false 
impressions. But when their train of false ideas are interrupted by other im- 
pressions, and if the Inaatic be called upon to take a more or less active part 
in some intellectual occupation, his mental faculties may be thus considerably 
awakened, and the judgment even improved, so as to promote an ultimate re- 
covery. Seclusion froin all communication with our fellow men is very apt 
to produce insanity; and although it is often desirable to separate those 
afflicted with mental hallucination from their immediate relations, and to 
remove them to new situations, quite different from those they were accustomed 
to frequent, previous to the appearance of their mental malady, it is equally well 
known that, by occupying the attention of the insane with objects and pursuits 
opposed to the false ideas usually engaging their minds, a new impetus may be 
given to their trains of thought, so as to free the patient for a moment from 
his disease, by which means the intellect may acquire additional force, and 
reason be ultimately re-established. 

In illustration of the principle, that moderate occupation of the mind, when 
iudicious!y employed, instead of allowing patients deprived of reason to brood 
constantly over their delusions, is followed by beneficial effects, I cannot adduce 
better evidence than the results obtained in the French hospitals, at Hanwell, 
and also in Bethlem, where such a system of occupying the patients has been 
introduced. At Bicetre, a teacher of music was appointed in 1839 ; aud reading, 
writing, as well as dancing are now taught ; workshops also have been estab- 
lished—in fact, every effort is made to engage the attentionof the lunatic in 
some innocent or agreeable occupation. ‘The same system has been found 
equally useful, in other lunatic establishments, and especially at Bethlem 
Hospital, where, under the judicious management of the matron, Mrs. Hunter, 
many of the fema'es are engaged in various kinds of work which are both an 
amusement and conducive to their restoration to health; whilst in the male 
wards, under the ab'e superintendence of the steward, Mr. Nicholls, painters, 
gardeners, carpenters, and other tradesmen are now occupied in their respective 
handicrafts ; and this plan is about being carried into more extensive operation 
than hitherto. Besides these bodily employments fur the patients, mental re- 
creation is not neglected, as books and music are to be placed within the reach 
of the inmates ; in short, the march of improvement is progressive. Important 
facts like these strongly prove the advances making in the modern system, 
instead of relying as of old upon coercion, or non-occupation of the patients. 


In some of our Lunatic Asylums the principle of amusement, and 
of giving occupation, has been carried into operation with most in- 
teresting results. The following passage commences with an extract 
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from the statement of the visiting Committee of 1841, of the Glou- 
cester Asylum: 


“ Balls and other amusements, occurring in lunatic asylums, have been of 
late publicly mentioned as matter of admiration aud astonishment. In this 
asylum large parties for dancing have always been promoted ; as well as dinner 
and evening parties, when proper, and pleasurable excursions for many hours 
in the country. Musical entertainments within the walls, and attendance on 
public amusements, are of so frequent occurrence, that they constitute the prac- 
tice, rather than form the occasional source of astonishment in this asylum, 
Indeed, to so great an exteut does our superintendent endeavour to make his 
patients feel that they belong to the great community of mankind, and are 
only temporarily separated fur their health’s sake, that he encourages a great 
proportion to attend to their religious duties, on Sundays, in the places of 
worship in the city and neighbourhood ; and induces all who can or will sepa- 
rate themselves from the asylum, to take their exercise in the surrounding 
country 3 whilst to give encouragement to those who are inclined to be indus- 
trions, he employs all he can, without the walls, in various ways, and cu-tivates 
nearly twenty acres with the spade in the fields adjcining and belonging to 
the asylum, with scarcely any other check upon their escape, beyond the good 
feeling subsisting between himself and them.” From similar institutions, 
many examples of the same kind might be quoted, but it is unnecessary to pro- 
long the discussion, as the benefits which accrue to the insane from judicious 
occupations and amusements, are now generally admitted. 

Comparing the present improved treatment of mania at Bethlem Hcspital, 
with the system which prevailed in even very recent times, it becomes more de- 
sirable that a knowledge of the mode of management now pursued in that, as 
in every well-regulated insane establishment, shou!d be as extensively diffused 
as possible, for the benefit of the public and the medical profession. And it 
is a pleasing duty to contrast the condition of the patients in Bethlem, and the 
mode of treatment now pursued, with that prevalent even at the beginning of 
the present century, or before much public attention was directed to the subject 
of insanity. Thus, in 1811 Dr. Black remarks, when speaking of Bedlam, 
that “Separate confinement in their cells, straight waistcoats, and in the fero- 
cious maniac, handeuffs and chairs, soon render them (the patients) tractable 
and obedient.’” Dr, Black also says, “ that a very small number even of the 
incurables, are kept as wild beasts, constantly in fetters.’ Again, when Mr, 
Wakefield visited that hospital, according to the parliamentary inquiry, on the 
Ist of May, 1815, he states amongst other circumstances, that “One side- 
room contained about ten female patients,each chained by one arm or leg to 
the wall; the nakedness of each patient being covered by a blanket gown only, 
and the feet even were naked, Many of these unfortunate women weie 
locked up in their cells, naked and chained, on straw; with only one blanket 
fora covering. On the men’s side of the house, in a side-room, six patients 
were chained close to the wall, five handcuffed, aud one locked to the wall. 
All were naked, except as to the blanket gown, or a small rug on the shoulders, 
and without shoes. The room appeared like a dog kennel, Chains were 
Universally substituted for the straight waistcuat. Some were lying stark naked 
upon the straw ; and about one-fifth were in this state, or chained.” What a 
sad picture of the crue] usage, and imprope: treatment pursued not many years 
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ago, towards the unfortunate maniacs !—and it is not surprising, if some of 
the patients, as Dr. Black repotts, appeared ferocious and kept constantly in 
fetters ; indeed, such harsh measures were quite sufficient to render any one 
furiously insane, and to convert curable into incurable lunatics, Fortunately, 
however, for poor afflicted humanity, an improved mode of management 
has since then been adopted; and if either Dr. Black or Mr. Wakefield were 
again to visit Bethlem in the year 1842, they would doubtless be as much 
pleased with the far more humane method now pursued, as they would also be 
highly gratified with the beneficial results that system produces. 

Numerous facts might be stated to illustrate the improvements recently 
adopted, in the curative treatment of the insane at this establishment ; but as 
the object proposed in these observations, is to point out the advantages of 
giving additional facilities for studying insanity, rather than to investigate the 
ordinary modes of management, or the various remedies proper to be employed 
in treating that distemper, it is unnecessary to pursue the investigation of that 
point any farther. The above examples of the system formerly pursued at old 
Bethlem Hospital, fortunately obsolete in the new, have been brought forward 
principally as arguments in favour of opening the doors of that institution 
more widely than heretofore. Believing, that the more extensively sound prin- 
ciples regarding the management of insane persons are diffused, the greater 
will be the benefits conferred on suffering human nature, I shall be content if 
the observations contained»in these pages, do no more than attract attention to 
the question now discussed. 


The tidings of the results attending the new and the non-restraint 
system adopted in certain lunatic asylums, which frequently reach us, 
must ere long overcome every ancient prejudice, with regard to the 
management of mania. It was but t’other day that we read of the 
anniversary of the election of the matron of the Hanwell Asylum, 
(Mrs. Bowden,) and which was celebrated by an entertainment to the 
female patients. The accounts referred to must be marvellous to 
those who still abide by the old notions relative to the insane, con- 
necting the term with stripes, violence, and raving. But in reality, 
on this subject, the mass of the people at large, are as foolish and 
perverse as many of those who have had to wear strait waistcoats, 
have been about some particular crotchet. Hear part of the Report 
of the Celebration, as we have found it in some of the public journals. 

“The day was beautiful. The party, all neatly dressed, assembled 
between four and five o’clock in the large front pleasure-ground, 
containing about five acres. They were regaled with cake and coffee, 
and then amused themselves according to theirfancies. Some walked 
leisurely round the grounds; others were seated on the benches; 
parties were seen playing ‘ thread-the-needle,” and other rural 
games ; and now and then a group would dance a country-dance, to 
the sound of their own voices; whilst the spirit and zest with which 
the nurses entered into the scene, and promoted and partook of the 
mirth, was amongst the most gratifying parts of the entertainment. 
The children of the officers were mingled amongst the patients. 
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The daughters of the talented superintendent were particularly 
active and kind; and it was with much pleasure we observed the 
chaplain and his family mixing in the scene, and the good under- 
standing which subsisted between them and the patients. About. 
half-past seven o'clock the bell called them into the building, and 
the festive scene terminated witha little dance in one of the gal- 
leries, in which the nurses and patients promiscuously joined. Be- 
fore they retired to rest, the Evening Hymn was sung, of which the 
effect can only be appreciated by those who lave had the good for- 
tune to be present on similar occasions.” Shs 

It is not to be thought that all this interesting and astonishing 
display is the result of magic, or of trick and mystery of any sort. 
The whole is the natural and necessary consequence of judicious 
and humane training; of considerate and kind classification; 1n 
short, of an enlightened and philanthropic system of discipline ; 
the patrons and the immediate agents finding it a work of love to 
heal the broken spirit and to call back the wandering thought. Dr. 
Conolly and Mrs. Bowden are particularly deserving of being men- 
tioned in connection with the beautiful phenomena to be witnessed 
at Hanwell, and the beneficent system that is now in full operation 
at that institution. We now quote a promising passage in con- 
nexion with the system and the philanthropic officer now named. 


The present eminent resident physician of the Middlesex County Lunatic 
Asylum, Dr. Conolly, has recently, and since the first edition of these observa- 
tions appeared, delivered gratuitously a course of lectures on mental diseases, 
to medical pupils from the different London hospitals. This important step in 
medical education must be of much advantage to the younger members of the 
medical profession, and constitutes almost a new epoch in the management of 
the Metropolitan Lunatic Asylums. Such a course of instruction makes these 
useful institutions, in addition to the present purposes, conducive to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge respecting a disease of very great interest to all who 
are‘engaged in the study and practice of medicine, and is both highly creditable 
to Dr. Conoliy and to the visiting justices sanctioning it, and affords an im- 
portant practical illustration of the principles enforced in the previous 
observations, And although the distance from town must always be an 
impediment to the attendance of pupils at that institution, nevertheless the 
opportunity thus liberally afforded to young men of obtaining useful information, 
on the curative treatment of insanity, is most valuable, and forms an excellent 
beginning in the course of improvement. The example now set at Hanwell 
ought to be followed at other puplic charities for the reception of lunatics ; 
and were the wards of Bethlem and St. Luke’s Hospitals opened to the ad- 
mission of medical pupils, at a moderate fee, and lectures, with clinical 
instruction given, the objects contemplated in these pages would be amply 
accomplished. The improved modes of treatment recently pursued in these 
extensive insane establishments would thus be made more generally known 
than at present, and old prejudices, or defects still existing in the management 
of these or similar institutions, would be ameliorated by the publicity thus 
given to their proceedings by the more general surveillance of the public and 
medical profession. 
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It is here proper to mention that Sir A. Morison, one of the pre- 
sent physicians of Bethlem Hospital, commenced lecturing on the 
nature, causes, and treatment of mental diseases, in London, nearly 
twenty years ago; these lectures being at that time the only regular 
course delivered on that subject in the kingdom. It is also right to 
state, that the principle of permitting pupils to visit the insane 
patients in Bethlem Hospital, along with the physicians, has already 
been partially established. 

We conclude with some statistical facts, and also observations in 
behalf of lunatic asylums on a large scale. 


The high ratio of cures often effected in public hospitals, in comparison with 
the number of admissions, is a strong argument in favour of establishments, 
similar to St. Lukes and Bethlem. Thus, at the former, the proportion of cures 
was 59 1-5th per cent. in 1841, and 64 per cent. for 1842. In Bethlem, 
where many criminal lunatics are confined, it was under 99 per cent. during 
last year, but at the Gloucester Asylum, the cures in the private patients 
amounted to 62 per cent. The above statements show the beneficial results 


obtained at public institutions; but it is almost impossible to ascertain what 


may be the ratio of recoveries in establishments belonging to {ncividuals, 
Another point connected with this subject should also ke noticed, namely, 
when any disposition to suicide manifests itself in the maniac, or if he is dis- 
posed to inflict injury upon others, the surveillance exercised in well regulated 
asylums, even by the patients themselves, will be frequently a preventive; for 
it is observed, that lunatics inclined to self-destruction are sometimes restrained 
from giving way to their propensity, when surrounded by other patients, whose 
company would seem not only to act as a safeguard, but to be a distraction, 
tending to interrupt their usual trains of thought, and to check their diseased 
mental manifestations, Again, as to the rarity of suicides in public institutions, 
it is worth mentioning, that in 4245 lunatics received into Bethlem Hospital 
from the 3lst December, 1822, to the Ist July, 1842, five instances of the 
kind have occurred, or one suicide in 849 insane persons, It is also of import- 
ance to bear in mind, that at least half the patients admitted were discharged 
cared, and only 216 deaths were reported, or within a fraction of 5 per cent. 
These facts speak in favour of Bethlem Hospital, and of the benefits conferred 
upon insane persons, by public hospitals appropriated so'ely for their reception 
and curative treatment. 

The judicious occupation of the patients, their classification, and the proper 
adaptation of amnsements to promote recovery, are besides much more easily 
carried into operation in Jarge, than in limited institutions. Further, as private 
influences are less likely to act upon the superintendent, and responsible com- 
mittee of management in a public hospital, than at anestablishment where a 
different system exists; the great anxiety would be to restore patients to their 
friends and to society as spedily as possible after convalescence, instead of keep- 
ing them longer in the house than is necessary for the cure. 


Dr. Webster’s pamphlet, we feel assured, will excite an increased 
interest with regard to the reform of our lunatic institutions, and 
also be suggestive of improvements that will ere long be introduced 
in spite of every honest prejudice, all lukewarmness, and each de- 
sree of spiteful opposition. 
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Art. IX. 
1. Report on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Poor. 


2, Notes of a Tour in the Distressed Manufacturing Districts of 


Lancashire. By W.C. Taytor, L.L.D. Duncan and Malcolm. 


TueE ‘Report to her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, from the Poor-Law Commissioners, on an In- 
quiry into the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain, with Appendices; Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament by command of her Majesty, July, 1842,” is a volumi- 
nous document which does much credit to the humanity and in- 
dustry of the Poor-law Commissioners, especially to the Secretary 
of the Board, Mr. Chadwick. The origin of the report, the man- 
ner in which it has been coinpiled, the facts which it contains, and 
the principles or regulations which it tends to establish, may be thus 
briefly and slightly indicated : 

A few years ago, one of the reports by the Poor-law Commis- 
sioners directed attention, in rather an alarming but salutary man- 
ner, to the more densely inhabited parts of the metropolis, and 
where the lower classes are huddled together, as being the hot-beds 
of disease, that might at any time acquire such virulence, as to break 
forth, and not only sweep multitudes of the poor themselves into 
the grave, but spread over every quarter of the town. An idea of 
this kind naturally took hold of the public mind, of the mind of 
parish authorities, and even of Parliament. The sanatory condition 
of the poor, we stop not to inquire from what motive chiefly, began 
to seriously occupy the attention of our senators and ministers. 
The subjects of ventilation, cleanliness, drainage, &c., were con- 
sidered and investigated; and in short everybody began to wonder 
how such obvious nuisances and perils could have been so long en- 
dured, so long overlooked, even by the genteel and nice people who 
dwelt on the very margins of the sinks of pestilence. 

However, the minds of the respectable inhabitants having been 
once startled, their fears and anxieties were not to be lulled, without 
at least some panacea being suggested or sought after. Accordingly 
the legislature appointed committees to make inquiries and institute 
examinations of witnesses. Investigations were ordered by the Mi- 
nisters of the Crown, to extend over the whole of Great Britain, 
and into every large town, as had taken place in the metropolis. 
The result has been a great number of reports from England and 
Scotland, and a large mass of information less formally collected, all 
which has been, with much labour and exemplary diligence evidently, 
thrown into as compact and well-arranged a shape as the nature 


of the materials and the uses they are intended to serve could 
admit of, 
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The Secretary of the Poor-law Commissioners has gone methodi- 
cally to work, by dividing his materials into distinct branches, under 
eight heads, under each of which again are arranged more minute 
and particular divisions; each branch, whether main or subordinate, 
having elicited more or less of comment, and being shown to have a 
greater or slighter bearing upon the principal point of inquiry,— 
viz., the actual sanatory condition of the labouring classes, which is 
accompanied with an exposition of its causes, and of its legislative 
remedies. 

It is impossible to convey, within the space at our command, any 
thing like an adequate idea of the number or character of the facts 
contained underany one headof the Report. Weare equally precluded 
from any close examination of the soundness of the principles de- 
duced, of the legislative measures recommended, or of the causes 
alleged for the state of things deseribed. It will not be expected that 
the comment is always satisfactory, or that the philosophy of the 
editor is uniformly in accordance with the scientific principles of 
political economy. There is too frequently a dogmatic and imperious 
tone in these pages, as there is also of over-sanguine conclusion. 
Several of the individual reporters, as well as Mr. Chadwick himself, 
speak and would sweep with the temerity of out-and-out projectors, 
Sometimes, indeed, the writer’s views not only involve the complete 
transformation of a whole town, and even of every poor man’s dwel- 
ling in the land, nay, to its re-erection, but such an entire revolu- 
tion in the habits of the poor as is incompatible with poverty. And 
be it remarked, that even although you should put everything in 
apple-pie order before another New Year opens upon us, how long 
wouldthe order, the cleanliness, and comfort be preserved, admittin 
that the working population cherished all the principles and habits 
which the most sanguine philanthropist can imagine? Circumstances 
will occur, over which the poor have no control, that necessarily 
expose them to great inconveniences, and to unhealthiness itself. 
Let us here quote a passage from a paper read in the statistical sec- 
tion at the last meeting of the British Association for the Advance- 
; ment of Science. It was a Report of the Vital Statistics of Man- 
' chester, prepared chiefly by its Vice-President, Mr. Roberton. 
The passage requires no comment for our purpose. ‘One circum- 
stance deserves particular mention as affecting the moral condition, 
and in all probability the rate of mortality, of two of the principal 
townships; and consequently as supplying an additional argument 
in favour of obtaining the returns for the townships separately. 
Owing to the increasing annoyance from smoke, the noise and bustle 
of business, and perhaps also the growing value of building land, 
for shops and warehouses, in the central parts, all the families of the 
comfortable class, whose avocations or circumstances permit a change 
of residence, have in the course of the last few years removed from 
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the township of Manchester, and almost to an equal extent from 
that of Salford, to the outer townships; whereby large tracts of the 
town remain occupied solely by operatives. This change, though it 
may promote the health of the families of the opulent, is to be re- 
garded as unfavourable to the town as a community; since it has 
drawn a broad line of separation as to residence between the em- 
ployers and the employed, which in the issue must prove equally 
inimical to the well-being of both. But the increase of smoke 
threatens to extend the same evil to the remaining townships until 
it may happen, that the operatives in all are deserted by the superior 
class. The influence of this cause will be understood by reference 
to a map on which the water courses are traced, and shown to con- 
sist, partly of rivers and partly of numerous branches of canals; for 
it is on the margins of these that all manufactories, foundries, and 
workshops, requiring water for steam engines or other purposes, 
are necessarily placed; and it is thence that the smoke chiefly 
arises.” 

But whatever may be the defects or the extravagancies of the 
“Report on the Sanatory Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Great Britain,” it unquestionably supplies an immense body of 
curious and impressive facts, and also of anxiously considered views. 
There is, for example, a division of the document allotted to an 
account of the general state of the residences of the labouring popu- 
lation, where disease is found to be most prevalent, in about thirty 
different towns and districts; under another head, the public arrange- 
ments, external to their residences, and by which the sanatory con- 
dition of the poor is affected, are the subject of inquiry. The 
drainage of streets comes naturally within this division. There are 
two sections which contain statistical tables exhibiting the chances of 
life in different localities, that are sometimes startlingly remarkable. 
The duration of existence among different classes as well as in differ- 
ent places, is indicated in these tables. Begin with Bath. 


Number of Average Age 
Deaths. of Deceased. 
146 Gentlemen, professional persons, and their families . . . . 55 years. 
244 Tradesmen and their families .......,.... o eee me 


896 Mechanics, labourers, and their families .......-.. 20 


Compare Bath with Liverpool. 


Number of Average Age 
Deaths. of Deceased. 
137 Gentry and professional persons, &c. .......++.. Sd years, 
1,738 Tradesmen and their families ....... aay, areehee wri 22 


5,597 Labourers, mechanics, and servants, &.. ...+....- 15 


Manchester and Rutlandshire. 
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Average age of Death 
In Manchester, In Rutlandshire. 
Years, Years, 
Professional persons and gentry, and their families 38 ..... 52 
Tradesmen and their families (in Rutlandshire, 
farmers and graziers are included with shop- 
ETT a eae 
Mechanics, labourers, and their families ..... 17 ..... 38 


Nothing is more certain than that there is an intimate relation 
between the state of poverty of any section of society, and the phase 
of morality which it exhibits. See to what a disgusting condition of 
manners necessity reduces people : 


2 


© ‘Tn what towns did you find instances of the greatest crowding of the habi- 
tations?”—“ In Manchester, Liverpool, Ashton-under-Lyne, and Pendleton, 
In a cellar in Pendleton, I recollect there were three beds in the two apart- 
ments of which the habitation consisted, but having no door between them; in 
one of which a man and his wife slept; in another, aman, his wife and child; 
and in a third, two unmarried fema!es. In Hull, I have met with cases some- 
what similar: a mother about fifty years of age, and her son, I should think 
twenty-five, at all events above twenty-one, sleeping in the same bed, and a 
lodger in the same room. I have two or three instances in Hull in which a 
mother was sleeping with her grown-up son; and in most cases there were 
other persons sleeping in the same room, in another bed. In acellar in Liver- 
pool, I found a mother and her grown-up daughters sleeping on a bed of chaff 
on the ground in one corner of the cellar, and in the other corner three sailors 
had their bed. I have met upwards of forty persons sleeping in the same room, 
married and single; including, of course, children and several young adult 
persons of either sex. In Manchester, I cou!d enumerate a variety of instances 
in which I found such promiscuous mixture of the sexes in sleeping-rooms. I 
may mention one: a man, his wife, and child, sleeping in one bed ; in another 
bed, two grown-up females ; and in the same room two young men unmarried, 
I have met with instances of a man, his wife, and his wife's sister, sleeping in 
the same bed together. I have known at least half-a-dozen cases in Manchester 
in which that has been regularly practised, the unmarried sister being an 
adult.” 

‘‘In the course of your own inquiry, how many instances, if you were to look 
over your notes, of persons of different sexes sleeping promiscuously, do you 
think you met with?”—*“ ] think I am speaking within bounds when I say, I 
have among my memoranda above one hundred cases, including of course cases 
of persons of different sexes sleeping in the same room.” 


Perhaps there are still more disheartening facts, or at least 
doctrines, set forth in the Report. For instance, it is said that 
much of the filth and huddling together is not so truly the conse- 
quence of necessity and poverty, as of custom and indifferency to 
what is disgusting ; and even that the people will not improve them- 
selves in these respects voluntarily, or 1f it were in their power ; 
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“‘ What is your experience in respect to the habits of the workpeople in these 
tenements ?”—** The remark which I have to make is on the very low state of 
feeliag prevalent among even a high class of workmen as to decency or pro- 
priety. The tenements sufficed for them when they were young ; but when the 
female children become young women, and the boys advance to puberty, and 
decency requires them to have separate rooms, the usual practice of the parents 
is to take the young women into their own sleepiog-rooms. I have one highly- 
respectable foreman who has one daughter aged twenty, and another aged 
twenty-two, sleeping on each si:le of the bed in which himself and his wife 
seep. The next bed-room is filled with the younger children of both sexes, 
boys and girls, up to sixteen vears of age. The earnings of this family must 
have been 50s. per week. The rent they paid was 3s. weekly, which was 
little more than the interest on the money invested. I have remonstrated on 
the indecency of such habits, and on their bad effects; but the expense of the 
extra shilling a week for a house with another bed-room was considered a suf- 
ficient answer to ny remonstrance. In my own tenements | have built the 
additional room, and notwithstanding the remonstrances I have required the 
additional rent. When they have remonstrated, I have told them of the fact 
that the cost of the additional room would only be a beneficial deduction from 
the money spent in liquor.” 


Which of the two would you choose? 


In the rural districts, the very defects of the cottages, which let in the fresh 
air in spite of all the efforts of the inmates to exclude it, often obviate the 
effects of the overcrowding and defective ventilation. It has been observed, 
that while the labouring population of several districts have had no shelter but 
huts similar to those described by Dr. Gilly as the habitations of the Border 
peasantry, which afforded a free passage for currents of air, they were not sub- 
ject to fevers, though they were to rheumatism ; but when, through the good 
intentions of the proprietors, such habitations were provided as were deemed 
more comfortable, from excluding the weather effectua!ly, but which from the 
neglect of ventilation afforded recesses for stagnating air and impurities which 
they had not the means, or had not a sufficient love of cleanliness to remove, 
thongh rheumatisin was excluded, febrile infection was generated. 


It is a most fortunate circumstance that the humane direction in 
which the facts and main arguments in this Report point, and especially 
when these are most startling, are all on the side of pecuniary profit, 
and general wealth, as well as moral attractiveness. It is rendered 
quite apparent that a complete system of drainage, of supplying 
plentifully wholesome water, of cleansing houses, and of ventilation, 
and merely in the way of prevention, is to be preferred on the score 
of actual cost to the present and past condition of towns, and of the 
labouring population. Attention to some of the statements and es- 
timates in the document under consideration, together with a little 
reflection, will put the subject in a very strong light. Begin with 
actual pecuniary expense : 

Now, that of cleansing the streets of the township of Manchester, 
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is stated to be 5,000/. annually. For this sum the first class of 
streets is cleansed once a week, the second class once a fortnight, 

and the third once a month; leaving untouched the courts and alleys | 
where the poorest classes live, and where, as regards the accumu- 
lation of filth, the want of sewerage, and ventilation, there is the 
greatest necessity for cleansing. It is very easy to say, let these 
alleys and all such places be properly cleansed; but this is equiva- 
lent to ordering, let 20,000/., or 30,000/., of additional rates be ex- 
pended; although, were the occupants of these mean localities “‘to pay 
at the rate of one of the opulent parishes in the metropolis, that is, 
at the rate of 4s. per house per annum, which would be less than a 
penny per tenement for the weekly street cleaning; or in the poorer 
districts where there are mostly two families to a tenement, a charge 
of less than one halfpenny per week for cleansing, it would be found 
to be good economy, as one means of diminishing the existing heavy 
charge of sickness, not to speak of the wear and tear of clothes.” 

Having had mention made of the expense of sickness, let us attend 
to the waste and the loss inseparable from a prevalence of bad health, 
and of premature deaths. According to a table in the Report, the 
whole of the deaths in England and Wales, during the year 1839, 
were allat the rate of 21 in 1,000; while the number of these who 
died of dieases from removable causes, or such diseases as are pecu- 
liarly subject to sanatory measures, amounted to 14 in the 1,000, or 
two-thirds of the whole. It is also stated that the greatest propor- 
tion of deaths of the heads of families, occurred from such removable 
or controllable causes; and this on an average, 13 years below the 
natural probabilities of life, ‘as shown by the experience of the 
whole population of Sweden.” 

Now think of the pecuniary loss which the public sustains by so 
many premature deaths, these being chiefly among the poor! There 
is a great direct and positive expenditure, by parishes, and so forth. 
But there is still a greater indirect or negative waste. Inthe Report, 
this fact is put in a very striking light. 











of mortality from the fact, that of the deaths caused during one year in Eng- 
land and Wales by epidemic, endemic, and contagious diseases, including fever, | 
typhus, and scarlatina, amounting to 56,461, the great proportion of which 
are proved to be preventible, it may be said that the effect is as if the whole 
county of Westmoreland, now containing 56,469 souls, or the whole county 
of Huntingdonshire, or any other equivalent district, were entirely depopulated 
annually, and were only occupied again by the growth of a new and feeble po- 
pulation living under the fears of a similar visitation. The annual slaughter 
in England and Wales from preventible causes of typhus which attacks persons 
in the vigour of life, appears to be double the amount of what was snffered | y 
the allied armidé in the battle of Waterloo. It will be shown that diseases, 
such as those which now prevail on land, did within the experience of persons 


A conception may be formed of the aggregate effects of the several causes | 
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still living, formerly prevail to a greater extent at sea, and have since been 
prevented by sanatory regulations ; and that when they did so prevail in ships 
of war, the deaths from them were more than double in amount of the deaths 
in battle. But the number of persons who die is to be taken also as the indi- 
cation of the much greater number of persons who fall sick, and who, although 
they escape, are subjected to the suffering and loss occasioned by attacks of dis- 
ease. Thus it was found on the original inquiry in the metropolis, that the 
deaths from fever amounted to 1 in 10 of the attacked. If this proportion 
held equally throughout the country, then a quarter of a million of persons 
will have been subjected to loss and suffering from an attack of fever during 
the year; and in so far as the proportions of attacks to deaths is diminished, 
so it appears from the reports is the intensity and suffering from the disease 
generally increased. It appears that the extremes of mortality at the Small- 
pox Hospital, in London, among those attacked, have been 15 per cent. and 
42 per cent. But if, according to other statements, the average mortality be 
taken at 1 in 5, or 30 per cent., the number of persons attacked in England 
and Wales during the year of the return, must amount to upwards of 16,000 
persons killed, and more than 80,000 persons subjected to the sufferings of 
disease, including, in the case of the labouring classes, the loss of Jabour and 


long-continued debility ; and in respect to all classes, often premature disfigure- 
ment, and occasionally the loss of sight. 


Calculate the amount and virulence of the diseases sent from the 
hot-beds and centres of infection over every part of the kingdom, 
and also the loss of productive value, when health is impaired by an 
attack ; also the loss sustained in an economical view, by the want of 
sewerage, ventilation, and so forth; and the subject will gain 
something like its due dimensions in the imagination; for as itis well 
stated in the Report, the remark being founded on the statistics of 
Geneva,—* the strength of a people does not depend on the absolute 
number of its population, but on the relative number of those who 
are of the age and strength for labour.” But how much larger and 
more impressive, even astounding, would the question grow, if the 
philanthropist calculate the moral evils which are inseparable from 
home discomforts, and the bad passions engendered by comparisons 
with classes who not only enjoy most enviable advantages, but who 
have hitherto and habitually shown themselves indifferent to the 
sanatory condition of the poor. 

The results of Mr. Chadwick’s labours, with regard to regulations, 
are various and important, extending to buildings, drainage, super- 
vision of lodging-houses, and many other items, and which .were 
either embraced or glanced at by Lord Normanby’s Bill. We shall 
not go farther into the document; and conclude this branch of the 
present article by quoting a gratifying and promising extract from a 
Report, which was read very recently, of the Proceedings of the 
Committee of the Metropolitan Improvement Society, It was the 
first General Meeting of the body. 
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Some time was necessarily devoted to the organization of the Society, and 
the consideration of the rules required for its government. When this duty 
was completed, the Committee commenced takiugthe proper steps to urge upon 
Government the importance of preparing a general plan of metropolitan im- 
provement, founded upon an actual survey, with a view, not merely to orna- 
mental embellishment, but to the sanatory state of the poorer districts, and the 
facilities required for commercial communication in crowded neighbourhoods, 
With this object, an interview was sought with Sir Robert Peel, and a depu- 
tation from the Society, headed by Lord Robert Grosvenor, waited upon the 
minister on Wednesday, June 15th, and laid before him the views of the Soci- 
ety. The favourable result of this interview exceeded the expectations of the 
Committee. Sir Robert Peel stated that his own opinions coincided with the 
views of the deputation; that he certainly considered it desirab‘e that, in the 
place of a Committee of the House of Commons, an efficient Board should be 
appointed to institute proper inquiries, and take a broad and comprehensive 
view of the whole subject. He further said, that the object was of so much 
importance that he did not think the consideration of a mere trifling expense 
shouid stand in the way, and he should probably not hesitate to propose such a 
grant as would be sufficient to render the inquiry efectual. The Committee 
have also turned their attention to the formation of a Library of Marys and 
Plans of the Metropolis, and have already received as donations some valuable 
maps of local districts and private estates, and have the promise of others. 
They expect, ere long, to render this collection a most valuable one, of great 
service to the Society, and of ultimate benefit to the public. The more im- 
portant object—that of inducing Government to prepare a comprehensive plan 
of improvement, embracing the general interests of the metropolis, and founded 
upon an accurate survey—the Committee trust has been secured ; but to this 
alone the Committee would not confine their attention; they would desire to 
extend their exertions to every point tending to the health, comfort, and well- 
being of this vast city. The Committee have already discussed the means of 
abating the nuisance arising from the smoke of furnaces, not only in the case of 
the great factories and breweries, but of the river steam-boats; and they obserte 
with satisfaction, that the Corporation of the City of London have, for some 
time past, been making active inquiries on this subject, and that societies at 
Manchester and Leeds have been formed with the sameview. There are many 
other points to which the Committee would also cesire to direct their early 
attention. They would wish at once to take such steps as might lead toa 
better legislation on matters connected with building, and to a revision of the 
Building Acts. They would desire especially to effect au improvement of the 
over-crowded and i!]-drained neighbourhocds of the poor ; to provide a better 
description of dwellings for the lower classes, and to adopt every other avail- 
able means of checking the fearful mortality now raging in the poorer districts. 
They are anxious to impress the public with the fearful consequences arising 
from the burial of the dead in crowded places, and to eucourage, as much as 
possible, cemeteries formed at a distance from the metropolis. The naming 
and numbering of streets shou'd also engage the early attention of the Con- 
mittee. Every one is not perhars aware of the great public inconvenience re- 
sulting from the total abandonment of this branch of the duties of municipal 
administration to individual caprice ; in illustration of this, however, it may be 
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mentioned that in s ine streets there are sometimes five houses with the same 
number; and that in the commercial part of the metropolis alone, there are no 
fewer than twenty-eight King Streets, twenty Q een Streets, twenty-six Charles 
Streets, twenty-five Church Streets, twenty George Streets, and twenty-three 
John Streets, with numerous other examples ofa corresponding character. 


All this-is promising, and in furtherance of, as well as in keeping 
with, the new lights that are beginning to set in upon us, and that 
led to the order the results of which are contained in the Report on 
the sanatory condition of the labouring population. What is now 
wanted is not only an honest admission of the facts disclosed, and a 
fullcomprehension of the principles involved and indicated, but those 
broad and anxiously concocted practical measures which philanthropy 
can devise, and which mechanical contrivances can systematically 
carry out. The prospect is cheering; although the realization of all 
the promise is not yet at hand. How much suffering may there still 
exist in our large towns and manufacturing districts, which might be 
removed or greatly ameliorated by sanatory precautions! How 
appalling are the pictures of physical privation and discomfort, that 
are given in parts of Dr. Taylor’s Tour! And to his volume we now 
address ourselves. 

The volume consists of a series of letters to the Archbishop of 
Dublin, written in a pure and kindly spirit; often with uncommon 
power; sometimes disclosing novelty of view; and always couched 
in graceful, fluent, and perspicuous language. It is the work of 
a practised writer and an expert thinker. 

The principal objections which will strike the impartial reader,— 
and they are not slight, if it be that they convey upon the whole a 
distorted aspect of the condition of the manufacturing districts,—are 
these, that. Dr. Taylor writes frequently after the manner of a one- 
sided eulogist, of a hired advocate; his sympathies and colouring 
being remarkably lavish in behalf of the manufacturing interest, just 
as he is hawk-eyed and disparaging whenever the agricultural is put 
into the balance. We do not say that he misstates facts, or even 
that he has consciously acted with unfairness to any class. But his 
generosities are those of a party, or a section, which may be called 
that of the Anti-Corn-Law League; so that one is forced to distrust 
the pictures which he draws, and hesitate still more when his broad 
conclusions are forced forward. His facts appear to have lain all in 
one direction, if they be not selected. Probably his opportunities 
for testing the truth were often exceptional rather than broad-scat- 
tered. At any rate there can be little doubt with regard to the 
direction in which his eye loved to rove. Nor is it unlikely that his 
informants were for the most part persons whose principles and 
foregone conclusions chimed in with his own. We are sorry, both 
for the sake of truth and the interests of the factory people them- 
selves, that his panegyrics are so strong and his representations so 
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inviting; we mean with regard to the character and sentiments of 
these people,—their moral, mental, and social advancement; nay, 
their physical condition in ordinary circumstances of trade. We do 
not even find that Dr. Taylor is willing to bear testimony with regard 
to the filthiness which notoriously abounds around and within the 
dwellings of the Manchester workpeople; nor that in his compari- 
sons with the condition of the agricultural labourers, that he makes 
anything like a fair account of the fact, that the average of life 
among the manufacturing operatives is greatly abridged when com- 
pared with the years to which farmers’ servants and the peasant 
attain. We therefore must characterize much of his one-sided 
praise as being fulsome, and not a few of his sympathies as a rheto- 
rician’s twaddle. 

Now, this is the more to be lamented, seeing that Dr. Taylor is 
manifestly capable of taking a philosophical view of the factory sys- 
tem, without regard to temporary phases, or mere accidents in its 
history. Indeed, it is when he addresses himself to the philosophy 
of the subject,—which is by far the most important matter for a 
tourist’s consideration of his calibre,—that he is most original and 
convincing. Here we think he is luminous and highly effective ; and 
therefore must let him be heard. He appears to us to go to the 
foundation of the subject; and to treat of that which has had such 
a@ monstrous growth as to have confounded not only the calculations 
and philosophizings of mostmen, but the former elements of society, 
with a masterly hand. Let him be heard. 


The Factory system is a modern creation ; history throws no light on its 
nature, for it has scarcely begun to recognise its existence; the philosophy of 
the schools supplies very imperfect help for estimating its results, because an 
innovating power of such immense force could never have been anticipated. 
The steam-engine had no precedent, the spinning-jenny is without ancestry, 
the mule and the power-loom entered on no prepared heritage: they sprang 
into sudden existence, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, passing so rapidly 
through their stage of infancy, that they had taken their position in the world 
and firmly established themselves before there was time to prepare a place for 
their reception. These potent novelties also made their appearance in a land 
alreadv crowded with institutions: the force and rapidity with which they de- 
veloped themselves dislocated all the existing machinery of society, disturbed 
its very framework, and must necessarily produce, as they have produced, a 
considerable amount of confusion and suffering until the difficult task of re-ad- 
justment is completed. A giant forcing his way into a densely- wedged crowd 
extends pain and disturbance to its remotest extremity: the individuals he 
pushes aside push others in their turn, though none know the cause of pres- 
sure save those with whom the intruder is immediately in contact; and thus 
also the Factory system causes its presence to be felt in districts where no 
manufactures are established: all classes are pressed to make room for the 
stranger, and all are interested in knowing something of what is thus forced 
upon their acquaintance. 
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The periodical panics, fluctuations, and distresses to which the 
districts in question are especially subject, have occasioned a great 
deal to be said relative to the evils of a manufacturing system, the 
principal instrument of which is machinery. The fact is, however, 
that such a system exists, and you cannot put a stop to it, if you 
would, any more than you can forbid Englishmen to be enterprising, 
to cease to contrive, to forget that even steam-power could be pro- 
duced by the ingenuity of man. 


It would be absurd to speak of Factories as mere abstractions, and consider 
them apart from the manufacturing population :—that population is a stern 
reality, and cannot be neglected with impunity. As a stranger passes through 
the masses of human beings which have been accumulated round the mills and 
print-works in this and the neighbouring towns, he cannot contemplate these 
“ crowded hives” without feelings of anxiety and apprehension almost amount- 
ing to dismay. The population, like the system to which it belongs, is NEw ; 
but it is hourly increasing in breadth and strength. It is an aggregate of 
masses, our conceptions of which clothe themselves in terms that express 
something portentous and fearful. We speak not of them indeed as of sudden 
convulsions, tempestuous seas, or furious hurricanes, but as of the slow rising 
and gradual swelling of an ocean which must, at some future and no distant 
time, bear all the elements of society aloft upon its bosom, and float them— 
Heaven knows whither. 


The thing for the Minister of the Crown to do in these circum- 
stances,—circumstances which cannot be annihilated or with safet 
any longer winked at and viewed sideways,—is to perform the office 
of steersman, and to study how the tide may salutarily be directed. 
Without venturing a thought about what particular measures for 
such an end are to be adopted, this seems certain,—it is not alone, 
or even chiefly, that the prosperity of the capitalist or the master is 
to be studied, but rather the raising of a more unfortunate class of 
the community to a participation in comforts of which they have as 
yet been at the best but grudging spectators. The masses of the 
labouring population as well as of our paupers, are beings to whom 
the humanizing influence of knowledge .and wealth have not com- 
binedly extended. It is not any present or very recent events that 
have crushed and kept them down. Nevertheless, the time seems 
to have arrived, when they must be helped up by means of regular, 
intelligible, and peaceful aids, and by affording wholesome scope ; 
otherwise the giant will with perverse, outrageous, and devastating 
sweep, take its own course. 

Dr. Taylor maintains that manufactures, sustained and rendered 
almost omnipotent by means of machinery, are in their nature and 
proper tendencies, great national and positive blessings. They are 
even the best friends of agriculture, and the grand augmentors of 
manual labour. 
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The cultivated lands through which we passed were originally waste moor 
and moss; such they must ever have remained had not the accumulation of 
population around the factories opened an immediate market for farming pro- 
duce, which gave the strongest impulse to farming industry. The former 
wastes have been cultivated to the very tops of their hills and the very margins 
of their streams $ the soil has literally been ploughed by the spindle and sowed 
by the shuttle and the loom. It is to manufactures that this district is indebted 
for the moor blooming as the garden, and the desert blossoming as the rose, 
A curious instance of the rapid increase of the value of farms was related b 
my companion. He showed mea piece of ground which a farmer had formerly 
rented at thirty pounds a year, but he was unable to work it with profit, on 
account of the distance of the market to which he had to send his produce, and 
he sank deeply in debt. That same farmer subsequently rented that same 
ground at seventy pounds a year, and out of its profits at the higher rent paid 
the entire debt which he had incurred at the lower rent. 


Again; and of the rise of rents in Rossendale Chase: 


Land used exclusively for farming purposes commands upwards of ten times 
the rental of a century ago; and farms formerly tenanted by persons now living 
are let at seven or eight times the sums which themselves have once paid. In 
the populous parts, building-land is rented at 6d. and 63d. per square yard, 
being 1217, to 131/. per acre, or a larger sum than was paid for the whole 
forest of 15,300 acres in the reign of James the First. 

By the last year’s survey for the county assessment, the annual rental of the 
forest is 50,035/. or an increase of 41,000 per cent.upon the Parliamentary 
survey before alluded to. 


We ourselves have never been able to perceive how machinery can 
abridge the demand for manual labour, however much or often it 
may change its direction or fields. Yet itis most true, that wherever 
there is a machine or a mill, you are sure at periods to find a number 
of unemployed and destitute persons. But whence is this? First, 
the population in these quarters generally increases with extraordi- 
nary rapidity, even among the first settlers. But secondly and 
chiefly, the pauperism that is frequently witnessed in such locali- 
ties, is quite independent of the depression of trade. Dr. Taylor 
says— 


Experience has shown me that Manchester does not afford a fair specimen of 
the factory population in any of the conditions of its existence, and that the 
outward aspect of the place affords a very imperfect test of the state of trade in 
South Lancashire. It must, in the first place, be observed that there is 
always, and must necessarily be, considerable distress in a place where there is 
a large demand for untrained labour, Though the factories require skilled 
laboui, vet there are many occupations connected with the commerce of cotton 
which only demand the exertion of brute strength ; such, for instance, are 
porterage, lighterage, coal-heaving, &c. This demand for untrained labour is 
not so great as in Liverpool, nor could Manchester exhibit anything so low in 
the social scale as the dock-population of that port; still the demand exists to @ 
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considerable extent, and is mainly, if not entirely, supplied by immigrants from 
Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and the English agricultural counties. In consequence 
of the rapidity of the growth of manufactures in Manchester, the increase of 
population very rapidly outstripped the means of accommodation: even the 
factory operatives are badly lodged, and the dwellings of the class below them 
are the most wretched that can be conceived. 


Our author goes on to remark, that it is a very common error to 
attribute to factories the evils which really arise from an immigrating 
and non-factory population, and which have also been recently in- 
creased by the great demand for unskilled labour produced by the 
works*and excavations required for the new railways which are 
radiating in every direction in the manufacturing districts. Dr. 
Taylor quotes the testimony and opinion of the Rev. Mr. Parkin- 
son, author of a paper on the Statistical Antiquities of Manchester, 
in reference to the points mentioned. Here is one passage: 


Being in a position where I can have no motive for a partial judgment, I 
maintain that, if we can strike an average of all classes of our population and 
the population of other districts, we shall find that the morality of this district 
will not be below that of the most primitive agricultural population. I have 
the authority of a high military officer, and also that of other persons, for 
saying that the streets of Manchester (and it is the same at Birmingham), at 
ten o'clock at night, are as retired as those of the most rural districts. When 
we look at the extent of this parish, containing at least 300,000 souls—more 
than the population ofthe half of our counties—can we be surprised that 
there is a great amount of immorality? But a great proportion of that im- 
morality is committed by those who have been already nursed in crime in dis- 
tricts of the country supposed to be more innocent than our own, and ate, ap- 
parently, added to the number of those who swell our police reports, not so 
much because we hold out greater facilities in rearing them, as that they are 
apprehended through the superior vigilance of our police, 1 think it desir- 
able that I should state this, as being an impartial observer,and one coming 
from a distant part of the country. 


We are exceeding our proper bounds with this paper, otherwise 
we might quote sundry harrowing accounts of destitution, and awful 
forebodings from sullen despair, or actual starvation. But indeed 
this would be an unnecessary occupation of our pages; for at the 
very moment we write, the tidings from the manufacturing districts 
describe such excitement and wide-spread determination on the part 
of the operatives to right themselves, that the commotion has more 
the appearance of a general insurrection, than of an episodical riot. 
Dreadful and dire appear to be the sufferings and resolves of the 
masses. The social fabric looks as if it was not only momentarily 
unhinged, but to have been resting on fragile and ill-constructed 
foundations. Most appalling indeed is the pauperism that prevails 
in England. Would that on the northern side of the Tweed there 
were no darker pictures of destitution. We have not room to en- 
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large. But having alluded to Scotland, shall conclude our article with 
an abridged report, as met with in the Athenzum, of part of a paper 
read by Dr. Alison, at the late assembling of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, having for its subject “ The Desti- 
tution and Mortality of some of the Large Towns of Scotland.” 
What we insert refers particularly to the result of an inquiry into 
the number and condition of the destitute poor in Edinburgh, un- 
dertaken in the early part of last winter by a committee appointed 
to distribute a charitable fund, raised by subscription on the birth 
of the Prince of Wales, and by whom domiciliary visits were made, 
and uniform reports presented from all parts of the town. He says— 


From these it appeared that 21,620 persons, in a population of 137,200, 
(excluding the garrison of the Castle,) were at that time in a state of utter 
destitution, and were recommended for immediate wholly gratuitous relief, 
besides nearly 5,000 more, who, not being so miserably destitute, were recom- 
mended for relief in the way of provisions and fuel at a reduced price. To the 
21,600 are to be added the inhabitants of three workhouses and of the House 
of Refuge, making a total of above 23,000 persons, out of 137,200, or 16°8 
per cent. of the population, who, during at least a part of the year, “ of neces- 
sity must live by alms.” Of this number, not above 7,000 are admitted as 
paupers to legal relief; so that 16,000, or 11°6 of the population, are, during 
part of the year, destitute from disability or want of employment, and have 
no lawful means of subsistence. ‘The pauperism of England, of which so much 
has been said, extends in general to about 9 per cent. of the population ; and 
most of the paupers are supported in comfort, and much care taken of their 
religious and moral instruction ; but it appears from these statements, that the 
destitution of Edinburgh extends to nearly twice that proportion of the people ; 
and although Dr. Alison admitted that very few of them die of actual starvation, 
he asserted that many of them die of diseases partly caused by want of sufficient 
nourishment and clothing; that they are generally dependent on one form or 
another of mendicity ; that the supply both of their bodily and spiritual wants 
is very irregular and precarious; and that they are in a great measure kept 
alive by the assistance given them by the working classes, even by the lowest 
and poorest of that description. Thus, he maintained, that the burden of their 
subsistence, although not allowed to press, as it would do in England, on the 
capital and property of the country, presses on the industry of the country, 
where its operation is both more injurious and more unjust. In regard to the 
effects of the Scotch system of management of the poor on the morfality of the 
great towns, he said that this could be best judged of in years of epidemics, 
because great part of the effect of bad management of the poor is, to render 
them peculiarly liable to suffer from such visitations. Although several exten- 
sive epidemics had occurred, since the English Registration Act came into force, 
in the English great towns, he could not find that the annual mortality in any 
of them had ever exceeded 1 in 30: but it had been fully ascertained that in 
Glasgow the mortality had reached this amount in an average of five years; 
and that in 1837 it had been | in 24, exceeding that recorded in any year in 
Liverpool (the most unhealthy town in England) by 25 per cent. He admitted 
that in the statements which he had formerly laid before the Statistical Society 
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in London, as to the mortality at Edinburgh and Dundee, there had been an 
error from want of the proper deduction for still-born children ; but after making 
that deduction, the mortality at Dundee in 1836 (the worst year of epidemic 
fever there) appeared to be 1 in 30°1, equal to the highest recorded at Liver- 
pool, which is a town nearly four times larger ; and the mortality in Edinburgh 
in 1837 appeared to be 1 in 27°4, exceeding the highest recorded in Liver- 
pool by nearly 10 per cent., and the highest recorded in London by 19 per 
cent. (viz., as 27°4 to 32°8). In regard to the greater liability of the Scotch 
towns to suffer from contagious fever, he stated that while the highest mortality 
from that cause, recorded in England, was 7-7 per cent. of the whole mortality, 
and that only in London and Manchester, and only for one year, the general 
proportion being about 4 per cent., it appeared from various documents obtained 
by Mr. Watt, that in Glasgow, in 1837, it was above 20 per cent.; in Dundee, 
in 1836, 15 per cent. ; in Glasgow, on an average of the last five years, 13°8 
per cent. ; in Edinburgh, for the last three years, 9:2 per cent. ; in Dundee, 
for the last three years, 8°4 per cent., (the year of the greatest epidemic not 
being included in the case of either of the two last towns;) in Aberdeen, for 
the last five years, 14°2 per cent.; and during last year in Edinburgh, ]0°27 
per cent, of the whole mortality. Even in Perth, for five years,it was 7°4 per cent. 

This evidence of the habitually greater extension of fever he considered of 
peculiar importance, first, because he had formerly given reasons for thinking 
the extension of fever in a great town more frequently dependent on distribu- 
tion than on any other cause; and secondly, because the mortality of fever 
falls heavier than that of any other disease on the most valuable lives in a 
community, especially on the heads of families, He then referred, in proof of 
the connexion of those facts as to mortality with distribution, to the report of 
Villermé, on an elaborate inquiry into the comparative mortality of the twelve 
arrondissements of Paris, contained in the Archives de Médecine for 1825, It 
there appeared, that these districts of that city followed, with very slight 
variation, the same order as to mortality for five years together, the extremities 
of the scale being 1 in 45 for the first arrondissement, and 1 in 24 for the 
twelfth, and the mean mortality of Paris being 1 in 32-4 ;—that this order 
had no connexion with the vicinity of the districts to the river, or their dis- 
tance from it,—nor with the degree of elevation of the ground,—nor with the 
nature of the soil,—nor with the neighbourhood to, or distance from, the fetid 
marshes of Montfaucon,—nor with the purity or impurity of the water drank, 
—nor with the degree of density of the population, whether estimated by the 
proportion of inhabited houses to the whole extent of the districts, or by the 
proportion of the number of inhabitants to the space occupied by the buildings. 
By the true method of induction or exclusion it was proved, that none of these 
conditions determined the greater or less mortality of the different districts. 
But when the districts were compared with one another, according to the num- 
ber of their pauvres, ascertained by the proportion of the inhabitants paying 
no taxes on account of their poverty, they were found to arrange themselves, 
almost precisely, in the same order in which they stood as to the degree of 
mortality, the three first arrondissements occupying the lowest place, and the 
eighth, ninth, and twelfth the highest place, in both scales. These observations, 
extending to nearly 800,000 people, and to five years, appear sufficient to prove, 
that the privations or comfort of the inhabitants are the main causes by which 
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the greater or less mortality of the different parts of a great town or of different 
great towns, are determined ; and when these are borne in mind, the greater 
mortality (especially from fever) in the great towns of Scotland, will appear 
distinctly to confirm the conclusion to which Dr, Alison had arrived from other 
facts, that the provisions against destitution there, whether directed to its preven- 
tion or direct relief, are much less effective than in England. He fully admitted 
that various causes affect the lives and comfort, and even the degree of destitu- 
tion, of the lower orders, besides the kind of provision made against that 
destitution by the higher orders; that much suffering among them may be 
prevented by correcting intemperance,—much by religious and mural educa- 
tion,—much by draining and ventilation, and other physical comforts. All 
these assertions are true, but they are not the whole truth. When all means 
of prevention are removed, we are still assured, by universal experience, by 
study of the physical and moral constitution of man, and by the warnings of 
Revelation, that ‘* the poor shall never cease out of the land,” and that * the 
greatest evil of the poor will be their poverty ;” much suffering will still re- 
main which we cannot prevent, and which it is our duty to relieve. He added 
with equal confidence, that this relief is much more surely and effectually given 
in England than in Scotland ; and that precautions and securities are known, 
by the prudent application of which, the regular and systematic relief of 
suffering may be prevented from having any effect in ultimately extending or 
perpetuating it, and may be confidently expected to act as an antidote to 
suffering in future generations, as well as a remecy for it in the present. He 
stated, in conclusion, that he had avoided any allusion to the inadequacy of the 
allowances granted to those destitute persons who are admitted as paupers in 
Scotland, or to the eflects of such inadequate relief in the production of crime ; 
but a striking illustration of both had been just put into his hands, and rested 
on the authority of Mr. M’Laren, of Edivburgh, and Mr. Smith, governor of 
the jail there. This was a case of five children of one family, who were in that 
jail at one time,—two under sentence of transportation for theft. It appeared 
that the father had deserted his wife with six children under twelve, one just 
born, in 1832, and had not been heard of since ; that they had been allowed 
2s. 6d. a week by the parish, which allowance had been afterwards reduced to 
2s., (whereas in Manchester they would have had from 6s. to 7s. a week ;) that 
they had no other resource, and had been obliged to beg, and receive hardly any 
education ; and it was the conviction of those who had examined the case, 
that they had been led to the commission of crime simply by the temptation 
into which they had been led by the mode of life which had become inevitable 
to them, in consequence of this inadequate allowance. 
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OF the old British colony of Newfoundland, little or next to nothing 
of general interest is felt at home. It is not a region to which em!- 
grants direct their eyes; and with regard to its value in a mercantile, 
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maritime, or political point of view,—why people do not concern 
themselves. The recent notice, however, which this large island 
obtained in parliament, on the occasion when it received a new con- 
stitution, has lent to the coasts of cod fishery, at least a temporary 
importance in public estimation ; and therefore the appearance of the 
works before us is opportune and appropriate ; having this advantage 
also over the great majority of works belonging to the department of 
travels, that they go out of the common ruts worn by tourists, and 
carry us to spots and scenes that have been seldom touched by pen or 
enctl. 

: Let us remind our readers, that Newfoundland, lying on the N. E. 
side of the Gulf of Mexico, is the nearest point of America to 
I{urope; the distance from St. John’s, the capital of the island, to 
Port Valentia on the west coast of Ireland, being 1656 miles. New- 
foundland, which is nearly triangular in form, but everywhere 
indented by broad and deep bays, innumerable harbours, coves, 
creeks, and rivers, has been calculated to comprise an area of 36,000 
miles. Its coast presents almost a continuous rampart of bold rocks. 
So far as is known of the interior, it consists of marshes, lakes, and 
of stunted and thick-set woods, matted together by almost impene- 
trable undergrowths. The climate varies according to the locale of 
the island, north or south; and the weather, although severe, is less 
fierce than that of Lower Canada; while, during a long winter, the 
brilliancy of the Aurora Borealis and the splendid light of the moon 
and stars give peculiar beauty to the atmosphere. ‘The most remark- 
able feature connected with the atmospheric character of Newfound- 
land, is the fogs on its banks and neighbouring shores. These fogs 
are sometimes so dense, that in fine, although calm weather, with the 
sun shining over head, two vessels may pass each other unseen, while 
the voices of persons talking can be heard from either ship. The 
longevity of the inhabitants, however, and the great vigour both of 
mind and body which many of them display to an advanced age, 
afford the best proofs of the salubrity of the island, and which rears 
a hardy race of seamen, trained in the fisheries on the coast. 

When Newfoundland was first visited, after the general discovery 
of the continent of America, it contained two distinct races of men, 
the one termed the Red Indian, the other the Esquimaux. Both are 
now rooted out of the island; not solely owing to the Europeans, but 
mainly to the exterminating wars carried on between each other. 

Of the animals, some are of European extraction, the others are 
native. Among those that are wild the deer is the most valued, on 
account of its size, number, and utility. There are several other 
species of quadrupeds which furnish profitable employment to the 
hunters and furriers. Newfoundland has been said to contain 
none of the venomous animals or insects which infest other countries, 
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except the mosquito. Land and water fowl are found in great abun- 
dance. ‘The lakes and ponds abound with trout and eels. As to 
the coast, there are no oysters, but excellent lobsters and muscles; 
lance, herrings, mackerel and salmonare plentiful; plaice, sole, and 
halibut are also found. The capellin, which some call the most 
delicious fish in the world, arrives periodically in such shoals as to 
change the colour of the sea, near the coves and beaches; so that 
two persons may fill acommon-sized boat ina couple ofhours. This 
fish remains on the coast about six weeks, and is considered the best 
bait for cod. The timber which grows on the island, though gene- 
rally of no great magnitude, is very serviceable for the purposes of 
the fishery ; vessels of from 60 to 200 tons each being built of native 
wood. 

But the sea is the most fertile soil of Newfoundland, the cod 
fisheries on the coast and banksalone, being of more value to England 
than the mines of Peru and Mexico. There are other articles of 
trade derived from the salt water of that locality; such as fish-oil, 
seal-oil and skins. The fishing season is indeed to the people of the 
island, what harvest is to other communities. ‘Their agriculture is 
not of much importance, neither does it appear that this branch of 
economy will ever be regarded with particular attention in that 
colony. In the meanwhile, the most fertile spots, which are on the 
western coast, are not allowed, by treaty with France, to be settled ; 
each nation being permitted to use the coast for curing fish only. 
Many other parts of the coasts are thinly occupied, and where har- 
bours, land, and means of conveyance, offer facilities. Roads, however, 
are few and difficult to be formed; there being no complete line 
from one settlement to another. Such is the fact, unless in winter, 
when the frost turns water, mud, marsh, and everything soft or 
liquid into a chain-bound solid mass. The seais therefore the great 
highway of the Newfoundlanders; and even the circuits are made 
round the coast in a vessel fitted up for the purpose. Of course 
intercommunication between place and place must be comparatively 
rare, and professional functionaries few, consequently expensive 
when called in. The fee of a surgeon, fora visit to a distance twelve 
miles off, is 5/.; there being one day, if not double of that time, 
occupied in the journey to and from. Clergymen are so scarce that a 
pair frequently live together, on a written agreement to marry at the 
earliest opportunity. Education must in these circumstances be 
scanty, it being difficult for the schoolmaster to go abroad. A 
wrecked vessel remained for some time on the coast unknown, because 
no one who had seen it could decipher the letters on the stern. Even 
horses can be so seldom or profitably employed in some quarters, 
that there are grown-up people who have never beheld a specimen of 
the noble quadruped. Many things are therefore still in a very 
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primitive condition in the land of cod, which is so abundant, that it 
is considered, at least talked of, as the only fish of the sea. At 
dinner, the Newfoundlanders will ask you whether you will take 
“herring or fish ?”—‘‘salmon or fish?” meaning by the latter 
nothing more, and nothing less than cod. Among the old-fashioned 
and primitive manners of the people, we may mention one which 
prevailed a century or two ago in rustic parts of England :—not only 
do travellers and strangers occupy one bed, but sometimes the way- 
faring man has been known to occupy the same roosting place with 
the husband and wife of the house; being most probably a measure 
of necessity in very cold weather, and when blankets are few. With 
regard to the moral and social condition of the settlers themselves, 
and speaking of the body of the people, the character of kind-hearted- 
ness and hospitality attaches to them, but somewhat modified by being 
charged with a fondness for strong waters, and a tendency to drive 
hard bargains. 

We come now to notice more directly the works before us, which 
contain most of the particulars that we have touched, with a multi- 
tude of others, much more fully and satisfactorily. Mr. Jukes’s 
Excursions took place in 1839 and 1840, having been appointed 
Geological Surveyor of Newfoundland; the Assembly, now extin- 
guished by Act of Parliament, defraying his salary and expenses ; 
there being an impression that the island contained strata of work- 
able coal. When our author first arrived, he seems to have contem- 
plated a thorough survey of the island, being unaware of the nature 
and amount of obstacles that would present themselves. Accordingly 
he was obliged to confine himself to the shores and rock-bound 
coast, for the most part, and which are very often inaccessible by 
land. A small vessel being chartered for him, he circumnavigated 
the island, landing where facilities offered themselves, and exploring 
the country from these points and sundry inlets as far as his means 
and the nature of the particular region would permit. The scientific 
results of these examinations and exploring excursions, which were 
renewed in 1840,—Mr. Jukes having employed the intervening win- 
ter by taking a sealing voyage to the Arctic ice,—are presented in a 
separate form. His volumes, however, comprise many things of a 
popular character ; such as scraps of natural history, narratives of 
journeys and trips by water, with such incidents and scenes as ar- 
rested his attention, and appeared calculated to interest the general 
reader. And the whole is done rapidly, cheerfully, and unaffectedly ; 
so as never to fatigue, although there was necessarily much sameness 
in the subjects, whether these were of the order of beauty, of gran- 
deur, or of terror. 

‘‘ Newfoundland in 1842 :” a sequel to “The Canadas in 1841,” 
by Sir Richard Henry Bonnycastle, Knight, Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, is intended to furnish a complete practi- 
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cal view of the past and present condition and future prospects of a 
country which the author argues has hitherto been misrepresented. 
While professing to place in their true light what the Colonel con- 
siders to be of almost incalculable value and importance, as a key to 
our possessions in the New World, the work also lays claim to the 
character of being as complete a hand-book of the colony, as the 
most uninformed inquirer can desire. ‘The inexhaustible wealth of 
the fisheries of Newfoundland, its climate, agriculture, statistics, natu- 
ral history, geology, &c., are all sought to be set forward in a manner 
at once scientific and popular; while its society and manners, its 
political and social prospects, form a considerable topic, the whole 
accompanied by an elaborate map (a needful thing omitted in Mr, 
Jukes’s book), and sundry other illustrations. 

According to this outline of the nature of the contents, ‘‘ New- 
foundland in 1842” is not only a book having the most recent in- 
terest possible, but embraces a vast variety of topics; and which are 
all treated with animation and attractiveness. ‘lo be sure the critical 
or experienced and searching reader will pronounce the matter of 
the work to be rather superficial. But then a part of this feeling 
arises from the author’s familiarity with the subjects, and the fluency 
with which he can handle them. Besides, Lieut.-Colonel Bonny- 
castle wrote under the influence of actual impression and experience, 
just aswas the case with Mr. Jukes; andtherefore conveys real matter, 
even when most rapid and easily understood. 

** Excursions in and about Newfoundland, during the years 1839 
and 1840,” and “ Newfoundland in 1842,” should be consulted to- 
gether, or read one immediately after the other, as mutual exponents 
or witnesses separately corrective. ‘There is much in which they 
agree and are consistent. But there are also many things in which 
they differ, although the diversity may be generally accounted for 
without impugning the judgment, much less the honesty, of either 
writer, and by taking into account their different opportunities, vo- 
cations, and tastes. 

Mr. Jukes is properly a geologist, and was raw in regard to 
regions on the other side of the Atlantic. ‘The knight is a veteran 
soldier, an old stager in America, and enamoured of colonial posses- 
sions. ‘There is therefore much more disagreement in the tone and 
the judgments, than in the alleged facts. But we shall not longer 
detain our readers on the threshold, but usher in, side by side, the 
two worthy agreeable gentlemen, whomwe must allow to speak, with 
very slight interruptions, for themselves. 


This is Mr. Jukes’s account of his landing at St. John’s, and his 
first impressions :— 
* The first view of the harbour of St. John’s is very striking. Lofty precipi- 
tous cliffs of hard, dark red sandstone, and conglomerate, range along the coast, 
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with deep water close at their feet. Their beds plunge from a height of from 
409 to 700 feet, at an angle of seventy degrees, right into the sea, where 
they are ceaselessly dashed against by the unbroken swell of the Atlantic 
waves, This immense sea-wall is the side of a narrow ridge of hills which 
strike along the coast here, and through which there are occasional narrow 
vallies or ravines. These transverse vallies cut down through the range to 
various depths, and the bottom of one being about fifty or sixty feet below the 
level of the sea forms the entrance to the harbour of St. John’s, and is ap- 
propriately termed the Narrows. Inside, the harbour expands and treads 
towards the S. W., and the land on the other side of it has a much more gentle 
slope, and a much less height than that immediately on the coast. It is also 
of a better quality, and more fertile. The dark naked rocks that frown along 
the coast near St. John’s, their stern outlines unbroken by any other vegeta- 
tion than a few stunted firs that seem huddled together in the more sheltered 
nooks and hollows, give a stranger but an unfavourable idea of the country he 
has come to visit, and seem to realize all the accounts he may have heard or 
read of -the coldness and barrenness of the Jand. As we sailed backwards and 
forwards across the mouth of the Narrows, which in one place is only 220 yards 
across, with rocky precipitous heights of 500 feet on each side, we caught a 
view of the town, which, from its being built for the most part of unpainted 
wood, had a sufficiently sombre and dismal appearance. The harbour, how- 
ever, was fill of vessels, and on landing, there seemed to be much bustle and 
business going on. The melting of the previous winter’s snow had, however, 
furrowed the streets in various places with gutters running across them, while 
from their ill-kept state, from their long, straggling, and irregular appearance, 
the narrow dirty alleys and lanes leading out ‘of them, the dingy aspect of 
the unpainted houses, and the groups of idle and half-drunken sailors and 
fishermen, the absence of street Jamps and drains, and the entire want of all 
police, and theair of disorder and confusion which reigned throughout, it was 
evident that the scene was a foreign one. I found afterwards that it was just 
the season when a number of vessels, having shortly returned from the sealing 
expedition, their crews were all loitering about with money in their pockets, 
and the merchants’ wharfs and premises were crowded with their men unlading 
the vessels, and preparing the seals for the oil-vats. My first impulse on land- 
ing was to ascend the ridge on the south-east side of the harbour, which from 
the people all using compass bearings instead of the true, is called the South 
side, and the ridge the South side hill. From its top, which is about 750 feet 
above the sea, there was an extensive prospect over sea and land. On return- 
ing to the town, myself and a fellow vovager found it quite destitute of inns 
and hotels, but were lucky enough to engage very comfortable rooms in a 
private lodging-house. 


The harbour of St. John’s is one of the best in the island ; and from 
the circumstance of its being only accessible by one very large ship 
at a time, and from the numerous fortifications and batteries erected 
for its protection, any vessel attempting to force an entrance of the 
Narrows would be eventually sunk. 

Next take a sample of the kinds of pedestrian excursions which 
the geologist pursued : 
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After exploring thé coast, we arrived at the head of the bay at twelve 
o'clock, and struck off into the woods by a narrower path. We took three 
men to carry the odolite and hammer-bag, but I did not entrust the barometer 
to any one, and accordingly carried it myself. In about a quarter of a mile, 
we came upon a newly-cut road, that was intended to run from Brigus round 
the head of the bay towards St. John’s, We travelled along this part about 
half a mile, but found it a mere morass, and were obliged to jump from one 
root of a tree to another the greatest part of the way. We often struck off 
across a marsh for the hills, and in a short time entered a road. Here we 
found the bed of a little torrent, which enabled us to proceed some distance 
with tolerable ease ; but when that ended we were obliged to force our way 
through the dense thicket, sometimes climbing over, sometimes crawling 
beneath, masses of fallen rotten wood, slippery moss-covered boulders, slipping 
on the roots of trees, sliding down steep banks of rock, or tearing the clothes 
off our backs by dragging ourselves through the matted twigs and branches of 
the trees. All this while the thermometer stood at 75 degrees, and not a 
breath of air could find its way to us. The smell of the woods, and the tur- 
pentine exuding from the trees, was as close and stifling as an oven, and the 
mosquitoes began to attack us by hundreds. They did not indeed annoy me 
so much, but Mr. Green’s face and neck was running down with blood. When, 
after toiling in this way to the top of one ridge, we still found a ravine 
separating us from the hill, we were half inclined to give it up. However, 
taking “ heart of grace,’ we plunged again into the woods, and after another 
stiff climb, we at length found ourselves on the summit. It cost us altogether 
more than four hours’ hard labour, although the distance was not much more 
than three miles from the sea side. 


No wonder that after some such trip the author was on one occa- 
sion obliged, not only on account of the cold, but of decency, to wear 
on his return two pair of trousers, the holes of the one pair not exactly 
corresponding with those of the other, and thereby getting a mean or 
average pair from the two. 

Both authors speak warmly of the hospitality of the Newfound- 
landers, and give sundry sketches of their domestic economy. Hear 
the Engineer :— 


The great difference between a small farmer's kitchen at home and here, con- 
sists in the absence of strings of onions. hams, and bacon, depending from the 
ceiling-joists: Here you see sealing-guns, fishing-apparatus, a fresh herring 
or some other fish just canght, supplying their place. But still the good things 
of this world are not wanting. I never walked into one of these kind-hearted 
people’s dwellings (and I very often did so during my rambles last summer,) 
without immediate and silent preparations for the stranger; for they do the 
same to all respectable persons, and in my instance, very frequently, at first, 
they did not know me. The good wife puts some tea in the pot, spreads a 
clean cloth if she has one at hand or time admits, boils some eggs, produces @ 
pat of fiesh butter and a large jug of milk, witha loaf of home-made bread, 
or if that is wanting, white biscuit; and, without saying a word during the 
preparation, expects her visiter, whether he is hungry or not, to fallto; being 
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perfectly satisfied if you drink three or four cups of tea (luckily the cups are 
usually small) and eat a good deal of bread and butter and two or three eggs, 
which she always takes good care shall not hurt your digestion by their hardness. 
They never offer fish ; of which I dare say, from experience, they think you 
have daily enough; and of course fresh meat is seldom seen but on rare 
festive occasions, when the fatted calf or the household lamb graces the board. 
They have usually, however, a store of flour and of salt beef and pork ; which, 
with their poultry, would afford at all times a good table, were it not that the 


latter are too profitably employed in producing eggs for the market, and the 
former too dear to eat much of. 


Vide Jukes on kindred matters. 


It was just dusk when we arrived at Pouche Cove, and we put up at the first 
house or cabin we came to. The people received us most hospitably, and gave 
us tea and bread and butter; but owing to the recent death of a daughter, 
could not accommodate us for the night. We then were taken to the house of 
the schoolmaster, where we were kindly received ; but his house being equally 
unfurnished with.room for more than his own family, he took us to the house 
of a Mrs. Sullivan, where, it appeared, strangers usually put up. We found 
here several people assembled round the wood-fire, and shortly joined the circle. 
After some interchange of talk, in which Kelly bore his part by relating all 
the news of St. John’s, Dr. S. and I were shown through a door into a small 
narrow room, in which there were two beds. I, in my ignorance, concluded 
this was a bed a piece ; but Dr. Stabb, more accustomed to the country, im- 
mediately asked who slept in the other bed. “ Myself and the girl, sir,” said 
the venerable Mrs. Sullivan, to my great astonishment. Accordingly, we 
tumbled into one bed, and after the fatigues of the day, were soon fast asleep ; 
and in the morning found the other bed certainly had been slept in, and so 


concluded the old lady and the girl had effected their entrance and exit quietly 
in the night without disturbing our slumbers. 


Mr. Kelly was “ a rough-looking subject, with a strong brogue,” 
whom the geologist engaged as servant on his first landing ; or, in the 
language of the place, ‘‘ shipped.” All domestic servants come to be 

“shipped,” weare told. ‘ Families are applied to, to know whether 
they want to ‘ ship’ a housemaid or a cook.” Some idea of the rate 
of wages may be formed, by the fact of Mr. Jukes having to pay 
Kelly, a common fisherman, 281. currency, and his board, for the 
summer, that is from Ist May to 31st October. 

Now take the Lieut.-Colonel’s account of walks and exercising 
ground in the oldest colony of England. 


The want of beach for sea-bathing is very sensibly felt by those who are 
accustomed to that source of health and enjoyment; and unless a stranger is 
fond of walking in the woods and across the country, and musing, as he goes, 
on man and nature, he soon gets tired of the monotonous drives and rides along 
the few roads, which are rarely pleasantly practicable for equestrian exercise ip 
summer to a greater extent than ten miles in two directions, or for a carriage 
for more than that distance on one alone. A walk along the frowning and 
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beetling margin of the ocean, from Outer Cove to Torbay, is one of the best 
relaxations ; for there the sea in all its grandeur incessantly wages war with 
land, and gains great and permanent victories among the slate-cliffs. There, 
too, late in summer, you sometines see the solitary and splendid iceberg at a 
distance, looking like a crystal monument of nature, warning us that the season 
is short ere winteragainisto wrap the land and water in its mantle ofwhite. There 
you may see, now and then, the whale and the porpoise gambolling ; and there 
nan, busy man, is toiling on the broad-waters, in a boat-reduced by distance to 
a speck, for the means of supporting his existence, whilst the angry waves, 
climbing up and bellowing on the precipices under your feet, give simple evi- 
dence that his occupation is precarious. 


We again change the author, in order to have, from personal expe- 
rience, the description of a grand and an alarming scene. 


The people said it was no time for any loaded craft to try to get into Fogo 
Harbour, but our light cutter might do it; and old John said he thought he 
could take her in, so we set off. We found a tremendous sea rolling in from 
the North, with only a light wind blowing from the West, making it more dif- 
ficult to manage. Mountains of foam were barsting over all the shoal rocks 
about; Black Rock was alternately dry, standing thirty feet out of the water, 
and buried in boiling surges that were raging and swelling above its head. 
The scenery was very grand ; the bare dark rocks of Fogo Head frowning cha- 
racteristically above the waves. On nearing the entrance of the harbour, we 
found the western entrance under Fogo Head white with foam all across; and 
as the wind would be likely to baffle us under the high land, we prepared to run 
in by the Boatswain’s Tickle, a narrow passage between two of the islands, of 
only two fathoms depth at low water. John gave the men directions to stand 
by the main sheet, and when he told them to haul, to pull away without mind- 
ing what became of themselves, and on no account to let go, As I could be 
of no service, I held on by the rigging amidships, to watch the result. As we 
slowly drew in between the islands, the rocks on each side of us presented 
themselves alternately bare and black, and covered with torrents of white foam; 
in which, as it extended across the passage, we were soon involved. Then 
came a long thundering wave which lifted us up on high, and launched us into 
the middle of the channel. Down we sank as it retired, till we seemed touching 
the rocks below, and our rudder did receive a slight shock. All our heads were 
then turned aft to watch the approach of the next wave. On it came, a huge 
mountain of water, rising continua'ly higher as it approached, lifting up our 
punt, which was towed behind, high over our heats, so that I verily thought 
it would fall over on to our deck, uttil at last it plunged under our stern, and up 
we rose onthe swelling wave, which buried Tom and Simon for a brief space, 
and drenched our decks as far as the foot of the mast. This wave hur- 
ried us helter-skelter close to a black rock, upon which I could have leaped 
ashore from the leeward rigging, as the water receded, and to avoid which it 
had been necessary to haul in the main sheet. Luckily, the men obeyed their 
directions ; and old John, as steady as a rock when he had no rum on board, 
never blenched from the he!m, so we crept past it ; and another wave, of rather 
less violence than the preceling, launched us into smooth water within 
the harbour. Some people had collected on the opposite cliff to watch our 
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entrance, as it was certainly ‘a very close shave,’’ and old John acknowledged 
afterwards he would not have tried it had he known the sea was so high. As 
we were on the slope of the middle wave, and I looked over the bowsprit 
and saw it pointing directly down to the rocks at the bottom of the water, I 
really had expected it to catch on one of them, and that the little vessel would 
enter the harbour by a kind of summerset. As it was, however, in about 
twenty minutes I was comfortably seated in Mr. R.’s parlour, feeding on fish, 
with not less appetite that I had narrowly escaped becoming their food. 


The knight’s description of the silver thaw. : 


Another phenomenon, seldom ’seen in Canada, is the silver thaw, as it is 
called in Newfoundland. Rain in heavy torrents in February, accompanied by 
a low state of the thermometer near the earth, causes a regular deposition of 
ice round all the branches and twigs of the plants and trees, and every sub- 
stance capable of receiving it. This goes on increasing until a layer of ice 
envelops the smallest twigs till it attains a diameter of half an inch, and some- 
times more. The leafless, trees droop and bend their strongest boughs 
towards the earth ; to which, ifthey reach it without breaking from the enormous 
weight they have to sustain, they become frozen. I have seen willows whose 
branches were as thick as a man’s thigh break off under this pressure. The 
wind generally rises soon afterwards, and then the clatter and destruction 
may be conceived. 

I can compare the appearance of a tree thus unwelcomely adorned to nothing 
in man’s art nearer than toa vast chandelier of the purest crystal ; and the play 
of the light is fully equal to that from myriads of prisms when the sun shines. 


Horses, roads, and dogs are our next subjects. The Colonel is our 
author. 


The great drawback to agricultural pursuits is, however, the want of ade- 
quate manure and roads. If there were roads, of course the miserable, half- 
starved dogs which now draw the small farmers’ supplies of wood would give 
way to horses, and horse-manure would be attainable. 

As soon as Sir Thomas Cochrane had opened communications by land with 
Conception Bay, by Portugal Cove and Topsail, before which time a horse had 
been an object of great novelty even at the capital, and could only be supported 
at great expense by the imported hay and oats, fields soon were cleared and 
sown, and every merchant, and many of the fishermen, supplied themselves with 
horses for pleasure, for their agricultural pursuits, or for more easy commupi- 
cation with the capital of the colony. 

It is no uncommon thing now to see the gradual advance in comfort which 
these few roads have produced. One can ride or drive nine or ten miles in a 
carriage, in summer, in two directions; the pack-horse, that old-fashioned 
English traveller, is seen trudging to St. John’s from Torbay or Petty Harbour; 
the fisherman and his wife are observed seated on a pad; and the dog becomes 
every year of less use and less value as a beast of draught. 

It is well for the poor, spurious descendant of the famed Newfoundland dog, 
that he is so rapidly yielding in utility; for of all the ill-used animals in creation, 
none are worse treated by capricious man than these patient end forbearing 
creatures, which, in winter, may be seen toiling harnessed in pairs, or with two 
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and a leader, to low sledges called catamarans, from before daybreak until the 
evening sets in, hauling firewood and fence-pickets, at the mercy of boys and the 
very lowest class of the population; beaten, jaded, ill-fed, and occasionally wounded 
and killed, when their over-exerted strength forbids their further progress, In 
summer, they swarm at every poor man’s door, lying idle, listless, and baskin 
in the sun, feeding on the offal of the fishery, hunting manure-heaps for the 
garbage of the seal, and becoming perfect adepts in the art of breaking fences 
to get access at night to the yards of houses in order to carry off bones. 


Mr. Jukes on Newfoundland dogs. 


A thin, short-haired, black-dog, belonging to George Harvey, came off to 
us to-day. This animal was ofa breed very different from what we understand 
by the term ‘“* Newfoundland dog” in England. He had a thin tapering snout, 
a long thin tail, and rather thin but powerful legs, with a lank body, the hair 
short andsmooth. These arethe most abundant dogs of the country, the long- 
haired curly dogs being comparatively rare, ‘They are by no means handsome, 
but are generally more intelligent and useful than the others. This one caught 
his own fish. He sat on a projecting rock, beneath a fish-flake or stage, where 
the fish are laid to dry, watching the water, which had depth of six or eight 
feet, and the bottom of which was white with fish-bones. On throwing a piece 
of cod-fish into the water, three or four heavy clumsy-looking fish, called in 
Newfoundland “ sculpins,” with great heads and mouths, and many spines about 
them, and generally about a foot long, would swim in to catch it. These he 
would “ set” attentively, and the moment that one turned his broadside to him, 
he darted down like a fish-hawk, and seldom came up without the fish in his 
mouth. As he caught them he carried them regularly to a place a few yards 
off, where he laid them down; and they told us that in the summer he would 
sometimes make a pile of fifty or sixty a day, just at that place. He never at- 
tempted to eat them, but seemed to be fishing purely for his own amusement. 
I watched him for about two hours; and when the fish did not come, I observed 
he once or twice put his right foot in the water and paddled it about. This 
foot was white: and Harvey said he it to “toil” or entice the fish. But 
whether it was for that specific reason or merely a motion of impatience, I could 
not exactly decide. The whole proceeding struck me as remarkable, more 
especially as they said he had never been taught anything of the kind, 


The stage is an erection on posts, and juts out into the sea, far 
enough to allow the boats to come close to its extremity, for the 
ready discharge of their cargoes. It is generally covered over, as 
the rain will injure the fish; and on the same platform is the salt- 
house, with the benches for the cut-throat, header, splitter, and 
salter. 

The following is the Colonel’s account of the different classes of 
society in the island. 


There is no other distinction in persons and ranks here, than those usual in 
all the provinces of the British empire, arising from official station or wealth. 

The upper class, which at home would almost without exception be the 
middle class, consists of the clergy, judges, councillors, and officers of the state, 
with the oldest and most wealthy of the merchants holding office. 
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The middle class—that class so well named in England as the “ shield of: 
society ”—consists here of the newer merchants, the conductors of the busi- 
ness of the extensive firms at home, and a growing, most important, and 
rapidly-increasing number of the sons and daughters of those respectable men, 
who have chosen Newfoundland as the country of their children. It is only 
necessary to attend ata public charitable ball to see these excellent people in 
their real character : it strikes every unaccustomed beholder with admiration, 
for a finer, healthier, or better dressed and behaved colonial *‘ gentry ” there 
does notexist. Professional men, lawyers, and medical men, belong, as in every 
other colony, to both these classes. 

The third class I have no name for, as neither that of labourer nor that of 
peasantry is applicable. 

The third class in Newfoundland are small farmers, small shopkeepers, and 
fishermen, or fishermen exclusively. They are well clothed, and usually wear 
a distinctive habit, which is a blue jacket and trousers of good cloth, and a low- 
crowned glazed hat. To see these people ina public procession one is tempted 
to observe, with the Emperor of Russia when he first saw the English in mass, 
on the occasion of the visit of the Allied Monarchs, “ Where are the poor?” 
Ihave seen them in every possible situation, and have uniformly observed them 
quiet, orderly, and respectable: even in the pit of the theatre, which is fre- 
quently during winter filled with them, not a word nor an indjcation of row or 
noise occurs, 

In the towns of course, there is a still lower class, which is engaged as else- 
where, in domestic or in menial offices, or employed in hewing wood and draw- 
ing water, or as carters, farm-servants, etc. 


Our extracts have all a popular interest; but at the same time 
they are characteristic of the country in question. Our last regards 
the press, and is from ‘ Newfoundland in 1842.” 


It will scarcely be believed that so small a population as that of St. John’s 
and its neighbourhood, about 26,000, supports seven Newspapers, and where 
the readers hitherto have not been numerous, and where the chief source of 
returning profits for the outlay in press, paper, types, and labour, arises from 
mercantile advertisements. There are also two in Conception Bay. 

The reason has been obvious—there is no tax upon them ; and the state of 
party . nd religious feeling since the opening of the first Assembly of the people 
for legislatorial purposes, has necessarily given existence to several. 





Art. X1.—English, or the Art of Composition. By G. F.Granam. 


London. Longman, Brown, Green and Longman. 


Ir is not easy to imagine in what way a man blessed with talents 
and leisure, could render better and more enduring service to his 
country, than by contributing his endeavours to correct and purify 


the language. The mischiefs arising from the depravation or wanton 
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unsettling of the vernacular tongue of a nation, though in genetal 
strangely overlooked, are not the less banefully widespreading, 
because their rise and progress are graduel and imperceptible, and 
their operation subtle and unnoticed. Unless a language is both 
cultivated and well-settled, its utility for all the nobler purposes will 
be much lessened. Its want of cultivation will incapacitate it from 
exhibiting and discriminating between the nicer shades and more 
delicate gradations of thought, passion, or feeling; while its want 
of being thoroughly settled and defined, will detract in corresponding 
manner and degree, from the accuracy with which those who use it 
can render themselves reciprocally understood. ‘Thus the more re- 
fined distinctions of thought and sentiment, perceived and recorded 
by minds more gifted than their fellows, will be lost to the exterior 
world, from the want of an apparatus wherewith to note and express 
them with sufficient precision ; or become involved in confusion, from 
different listeners not attaching the same meaning to the nicer 
inflexions and modulations of the instrument. ‘“‘ The noblest study 
of mankind is man,” and it can never be pursued with much success, 
except by those who have at their command a language carried to a 
far ‘higher degree of perfection, than would suffice for the ordinary 
occasions of life. 

The importance then of the study of philology, depends on that 
of being able to express and communicate our thoughts correctly’; and 
surely the value of this latter power, must be proportionate to that 
of being able to express them at all, viz. to that of the faculty of 
speech. We will not attempt to “ gild refined gold, or paint the 
lily,” or—a task of a similar nature—to make more clear, by any 
remarks on the subject, the blessings and value of the power of 
speech. Yet it can never be amiss to turn the attention for a moment 
on any of those numerous subjects of contemplation, which join from 
every quarter in bringing to our mind the conviction that ‘‘ we are 
fearfully and wonderfully made.” Of these the present, in common 
with many others, is but too often forgotten, on account of what 
ought in propriety, to increase our gratitude for the boon—the pro- 
digality with which it is bestowed. Men are sadly prone to regard 
as favours, those things only in which they are superior to others. 
The faculty of language is a gift which nobody but a dumb man can 
appreciate; for, like the air we breathe and the sunlight we enjoy, 
its being common to all, causes it to be comparatively — 
It is the gift the most openly and apparently direct from our Maker, 


of any that we possess,—evidently impossible as it must have been 
for any human creature to have invented it without assistance ;—and 
that which most palpably and prominently sets us above the brute 
creation. To give our opinion on the disputed point of the origin of 
language, in terms far superior to any we could ourselves command, 
we think— 
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It is easily inferred from the Scriptural Narrative, that God gave Adam his 
vocabulary, as well as that fine intellectual apparatus which might excogitate. 
things worthy of being embodied in its magnificent expressions, ee 
The beast of the field had been formed ; but as yet there was no praise. The 
fowl of the air winged their way along the firmament, but no hymn floated 
through the mighty expanse. ‘The fish of the sea sported in the great deep, 
but the name of God had not been uttered in the unfathomable waters, Then 
man arose, in the image of his Maker, the high-priest of the terrestrial temple. 
He had loftier faculties for appreciating the wonderfulness, the beauty, and the 
benevolence, which were traced on the encompassing scene; but he had 
also a faculty of expressing what he felt; and as he gazed, the silence was 
broken, and creation thrilled at the melody of speech. 


It is truly themost amazing ofall our endowments.—that by means 
of which 


“ A man may stand in the midst of a crowded assembly, and use the air 
which they breathe to convey to every one the thoughts that crowd the hidden 
chambers of hissoul . . . Yea, speech is wonderful, but not wonderful 

enough to describe itself. 


Without this, indeed, even reason would have been almost useless, 
—no means existing for the communication of ideas; each indivi- 
dual could only have progressed so far in the march of civilization as 
his single unaided strength would suffice to carry him onwards; and 
could therefore never have emerged far from a state of barbarism. 
Whereas, in the present case, each successive generation commen- 
cing where its predecessor had stopped in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, and beginning its inquiries with the results of all prior 
labours conceded as undisputed data, we have added discovery to 
discovery, till there has been reached the present pitch of civilization ; 
when science tracks the course, and predicts with unerring confidence 
the position and appearance of every star that throngs the heavens ; 
when thousands are every day busily employed solely in ministering 
to the intellectual gratification and advancement of their fellow men, 
and when time and space are almost annihilated by steam and rail- 
roads; still, apparently, to proceed in the same glorious path to ends 
and results which at present we may only imagine. 

To return from our digression; the study then of philology, 
its importance bearing a direct ratio (however small) to that of a 
faculty so incalculably momentous as the use of speech—can never, 
by any one in his senses, be deemed of secondary interest. Now the 
preserving the purity, and increasing the power and copiousness of 
a language, can only be effected by the labours of learned and pains- 
taking men. In the same way it can only be settled and determined 
by preserving a correct and unanimous use of it in all writings: the 
only possible rule of good or ill, of right or wrong, in language, is 
precedent or custom; 


“ Quem penes arbitrium est et jus et norma loquendi.” 
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The concurrent use of writers and men of education, is the onl 
standard that can be assumed: and the alone method, therefore, by 
which we may expect to produce the desired uniformity among those 
whose united custom gives the law, is, to make their own language 
a general and regular part of the education of those whose station 
and talents will, if this be neglected, give a hurtful importance to 
injudicious precedents. In this matter, those who have the care of 
things, have been hitherto wofully deficient; from our first-rate 
schools men are every day sent into the world, far more thoroughly 
and critically acquainted with the languages of Greece and Rome, 
than with that in which Shakspeare “warbled his native woodnotes 
wild.” Because, from its being their mother tongue, they grow up 
with an insensible acquirement of a sufficiency of English for ordi- 
nary purposes,—because they learn a great deal of it unconsciousl 
and without trouble,—no pains are taken to add to their knowledge, 
so much as would amount to a complete mastery over the language. 
The consequence of all this is, that those who cannot rest contented 
with ignorance, in a matter wherein to be rightly informed is of such 
vital importance, are necessitated to find or make time, ami the 
duties of after-life, to do for themselves that which their tutors ought 
to have done for them during their days of boyhood. 

Whatever other objections, therefore, may be brought against Mr. 
Graham’s work, it certainly cannot be advanced that it was not wanted. 
It is at any rate an attempt—in our opinion a successful one— 
to supply a long-felt desideratum ;, that of an educational work, cal- 
culated for general use in schools, on English composition. And for 
this alone, independently of what may be its ultimate success, the 
author deserves great praise. He who endeavours to procure any- 
thing of which there is a national or general want, merits at least 
thanks and goodwill from those on whose behalf his labours have 
been bestowed. Thus much reward Mr. Graham may confidently 
challenge. We do not fear that he will be disappointed in the event ; 
for he seems to have thought of Paley’s excellent maxim, ‘never to 
be idle because you cannot do much,”—as he says that his expec- 
tations will be fully realized, should he only succeed in drawing public 
attention to the subject. Besides doing this, we fully hope and think 
that his work will be found of itself excellent and useful for the pur- 


poses intended by its author. We proceed to give a sketch of the 
proposed plan. 


The principle upon which the system is based, is imitation. Words first, 
and then sentences of the simplest form, are laid before the pupil, who is re- 
quired in his writing to use similar words, and to imitate a given model in the 
construction of his sentences, These words and sentences are not taken at ran- 
dom, but with a due regard to the source of the ideas which they represent. 

The words recommended to be chosen for the first use of the pupil, are those 
only which have reference to material objects. Since our first ideas are drawn 
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from objects of sense, it appears but reasonable to follow nature as our guide» 
and to make the learner first use in his compositions no words except those 
nouas, verbs, and adjectives, which relate to such objects. With this view, a 
very young pupil may be for some time confined to the simple proposition ex- 
pressing the connexion of a quality with an object. Let any material object 
be proposed, such as glass, stone, &c, Glass may be called transparent, brittle, 
hard, smooth, ground, coloured, cut, painted, red, &c. The teacher should next 
instruct the pupil how to make this simple proposition fuller and more explicit, 
by the addition of circumstances, and other qualifying expressions; still strictly 
confining him to words suggested by the senses, and interdicting the use of 
those representing moral or intellectual qualities. Having proceeded thus far, 
he will now be qualified to consider the connexion of several propositions in one 
sentence, and should be shown how to determine their respective importance, 
and the relation they bear to each other. By this time it will be found, that, 
besides the command of a copious vocabulary, the pupil will have probably 
acquired some facility of expression. 

When this practice has been continued for some time, and the pupil has ac- 
quired the power of composing sentences containing words expressing the 
objects, actions, and qualities perceptible to the senses, he may be permitted 
occasionally to introduce abstract terms into his composition. This, however, 
should be done by slow degrees, and the teacher sbould be particularly careful 


that the pupil have a clear idea of the exact meaning of the word to be 
introduced. 


This extract from the Introduction is, in point of fact, a summary 
of the contents of the three first chapters. Having been made ac- 
quainted with, and taught to distinguish, the three component parts of 
every proposition—the subject, copula, and predicate—the pupil, in 
the first chapter, is required to form propositions embodying given 
words as the subjects or predicates ; paying attention as he proceeds 
to rules successively added for amplification, and collocation of words. 
The second chapter exhibits at length the different means by which 
he may attain variety of expression. The third, still confining the 
learner to single propositions, introduces him to the use of abstract 
language. We quote from the beginning of the chapter Mr. Graham’s 
very clear and simple explanation, for the pupil, of the nature of 


abstract language; as well as his reasons for postponing its use till the 
present stage. 


The foregoing exercises have been confined chiefly to that portion of the 
English language which is used in description and narration. The words em- 
ployed have therefore been, mostly, those which have reference to natural objects 
and their qualities, and the common actions of external nature. ‘There can be 
little doubt that, in the formation of primitive language these were the first 
terms invented ; indeed, it is natural to suppose, as the attention of mankind 
must have been first directed to the objects by which they were surrounded, 
and with which they were brought into daily contact and intercourse, that such 
objects were the first to which names would be given. It was not tilljmen 
turned their thoughts to the powers within them, and began to be conscious of 
exercising their reason and understanding, that they would require words 
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expressive of mental states or actions. In inventing such words, however, it 
appears that they did not find it necessary to employ new terms to express 
mental qualities, but that they merely applied to moral and intellectual qualities 
the expressions they had beforeused in reference to material objects. We shall 
find this to be true, not in one only, but in every language on the face of the 
globe. Accordingly, if we examine abstract terms, which have reference 
either to the states, qualities, passions, or modes of action of the mind, we shall 
invariably find in all languages that the words by which these qualities are 
designated, were originally employed upon objects of sense. Thus, in our own 
language, the mind is said to be quick or slow, dull or bright, &c.; it is also 
said to weigh, reflect, understand, perceive, &c. Every one of these words 
has reference to matter, although, in order to perceive this relation clearly, it 
is necessary to be acquainted with the languages from which our abstract terms 
are derived. 

The human mind possesses a power of discovering a resemblance between 
things, not in their outward appearance, but in their circumstances, or in the 
relation they each bear towards other things. This sort of resemblance in 
effects or circumstances is called analogy, and is the foundation of all abstract 
language. Thus the word light literally signifies the effect produced upon the 
eyes by the rays of the sun; but if, using the word in an abstract sense, we call 
a learned man the light of the age in which he lived, it will be perceived that 
the word is employed analogically, that is, it is used to express the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind by the knowledge imparted by a learned man. There is 
no visible resemblance between a scholar and light, the similitude is to be found 
only in their effects, The relation which{light bears to the eye resembles the 
relation which knowledge bears to the mind; that is, as the former dispels 
obscurity, and enablesus to distinguish objects clearly, so does the latter enable 


the mind to understand and perceive more evidently whatever may be the object 
of its attention. 


Advancing to the fourth chapter, the pupil is nowto be allowed to 
begin connected composition. For his first trial in this department, 
the form of the fable is chosen, for the following reasons :— 


In recommending the form of the fable for the pupil’s first attempt at con- 
nected composition, 1 have been determined by several reasons. Its brevity, 
the attractive nature of the story, the plain style in which it should be written, 
and the opportunity it gives the pupil of introducing both abstract and de- 
scriptive terms in its construction, are advantages peculiarly adapted to the 
abilities of a beginner, and which no other form of composition possesses. 


In the next chapter he proceeds to History and Biography; then 
is familiarized with the use of figurative language; and is finally em- 
ployed on Themes and Essays. Such is a rough outline of the pro- 
posed plan. In detail, with the exception of too great prolixity i 
the first four chapters, it is generally well carried out: the expla- 
nations are clear and lucid ; and the work is interspersed with nume- 
rous excellent rules; being also rendered more available for the 
purposes of actual scholastic tuition, by a perfect profusion of 
examples subjoined tu each rule and chapter. 
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In the latter chapter, moreover, there are collections of sketches 
of fables, histories, and biographies, to be filled up by the learner, 
as an introductory exercise to these more difficult kinds of compo- 
sition; and his way is yet again smoothed for him by the same de- 
vice when entering upon the theme and essay. Forms of composition 
which, having hitherto been, in the few instances when English has 
been taught at all, given as the first, and indeed only, exercises, are 
here properly reserved to the very last, on account of their evidently 
greater difficulty. 

We were surprised, and rather disappointed, not to find, at the 
close of the book, any mention or recommendation of reading, with 
a view to composition. After working through the course of rules 
here laid down, the pupil would be in the proper state to derive from 
his reading real benefit to his own style : and we hoped at the least to 
have been favoured with a sketch of a moderate and well-selected 
course of reading for that purpose. 

Rules and precepts are useful and even indispensable in their pro- 
per place; but not one person in a thousand will ever advance far 
beyond mediocrity, if, in addition to them, and after he has become 
familiar with them, he has not his attention and admiration 
constantly directed to the best models of excellence in the study 
he is pursuing. No man expects to become, or ever has become, 
a good classical scholar, or writer, without varied and careful reading 
of the best classical authors: and similarly, all our truly celebrated 
authors have attained their own excellence of style by long and fre- 
quent study of the most illustrious of their predecessors. A single 
glance at the list of English works, read by several of the first 
authors of the last generation previously to the production of their 
own, as given in their lives, will place this fact beyond a doubt. We 
would suggest therefore to Mr. Graham the propriety of adding, in 
another edition, some notice of this sort;—it would render the book 
more complete as a whole; as well as have the effect of adding to 
its usefulness, by rendering it acceptable to a class of students more 
advanced than those for whom it is at present chiefly calculated. 

In the Introduction (a considerable part of which contains matter 
we should rather have looked for in the concluding than in the open- 
ing chapter) there are one or two passages with which we do not en- 
tirely agree. In one part the author says— 


And here I earnestly recommend that all who have an opportunity of learn- 
ing Latin should avail themselves of so great an advantage. I am fully 
aware that several writers on the English language have successfully shown 
that a critical knowledge of Greek and Latin has not preserved many authors 
from grammatical inaccuracies or uncouth phraseology in their English com- 
positions. It has ever been insinuated, if not actually asserted, that a profound 
knowledge of the classics is incompatible with a good English style; but 
whatever motives may have dictated such opinions, it cannot be said that this 
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appears to be a very just view of the question. It is true that many English 
authors have been so imbued with the spirit of classical literature, as to have 
introduced into their writings idioms unsuited to the character, and contra 
to the established usage of the English language ; but, admitting this fact, 
it is unfair to infer that the study of the classics is injurious to an English 
style. This is, indeed, so far from true, that it is well known that the best 
writers in our language have all been classical scholars. In fine, if it be 
granted that a large class of our English words may be traced to a Latin 
origin, it will follow that a certain knowledge of this language must give the 
student much clearer and more distinct ideas of the signification of all the 
English words derived from that source. 

But this is not the only reason why I recommend the study of Latin to the 
attention of the young. A knowledge of a language in which the mutual re- 
lations and dependence of words are shown by inflection, is calculated to give 
much clearer ideas of grammatical construction than can be imparted by the 
study of any language which is not so formed. The cases of nouns, and 
the tense, number, and person of verbs, are all marked in Latin by termination 3 
whilst in English we have but one or two changes in the noun; and to ex- 
press all the modifications of tense, mood, person, and number, we admit but 
of five or six changes in the verb. Another advantage to be derived from 
a knowledge of Latin, is the great assistance it affords us to a proper spelling. 
In, fact, it affords us a complete key to the spelling of those words which are 
most likely to present us with difficulties ; these being all spelt according to 
a certain analogy they bear to Latin words from which they are derived, 


We are not quite satisfied with all this. We cannot help saying 
that it appears to us but a cold and meagre exposition of the benefits 
to be hoped for from a proper acquaintance with the classics: we are 
more sanguine than our author seems to be in our expectation of 
good from them, but we look for its approach in a great measure 
from different quarters. In the first place, it was quite unnecessary 
to notice the objection, that men have been sound classical scholars 
and yet written bad English, inasmuch as its own absurdity is a suf- 
ficient refutation. No one in his senses will say that because a man 
has made himself eminent in one department of literature, he will 
therefore succeed in another and a different branch without study or 
labour. The possession of one kind of knowledge will often con- 
siderably facilitate the acquirement of another; but never so much 
so as to interfere with the operation of the primal cause, extend- 
ing to intellectual as to physical food—‘ In the sweat of thy face 
thou shalt eat bread.” The reason why some authors, though 
thoroughly conversant with Greek and Latin (the former of which 
Mr. Graham most unaccountably omits), have not written good En- 
glish [they are by no means many], is simply this: they have not 
studied it sufficiently ; for the corresponding reason they have writ- 
ten excellent Greek and Latin, because they have studied them, 
and given their time to them; andthat in some instances almost ex- 
clusively. Had they given the same, or one half, or even one quar- 
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ter the time and labour to the study of English, that they did to the 
classics, they would have written it with equal, or, if possible, greater 
elegance and purity than they did those tongues to which they were 
so much devoted. 

Many persons have written, and will no doubt again write, very 
good English, though possessed of little or no classical knowledge. 
But this is very little to the purpose. The grounds on which the 
true lover of ancient literature would rest its claim to notice, are that, 
“coeteris paribus,” it enables us to make a much better use of 
our own language—and, much more, of the intrinsic value of its own 
unlimited treasures. 

It enables a man to make better use of his own language, for these 
reasons: He who knows but one language, however he may study 
it, will never know even that one philosophically and critically ; and 
whoever wishes to become imbued with the true and real spirit of 
philosophical philology, must study other languages besides his mo- 
ther tongue. Our native language is acquired so imperceptibly, and, 
in the majority of cases, so much by rote, that we seldom, if ever, 
acquire from it any clear, sound, grammatical ideas. ‘These must be 
gathered from dead or foreign tongues, when grammar is studied as 
a science, and where we do not slide, as it were, into an illicit facility 
of expression. 

Again, almost all our technical and scientific words are derived 
from Greek or Latin; from the former more especially, on account 
of the facility with which it affords significant compounds. Now 
these terms are much more readily and intuitively understood by one 
to whom the languages whence they are derived are familiar. To 
one ignorant of classics, such technicalities, coming to him in the 
natural course of things long after the rest of the language has been 
familiarised and made natural to him, must appear dead and lifeless 
terms,—having indeed certain meanings, as he learns by recurring 
to his dictionary; but still more like algebraic symbols than living 
words. Whereas, to him who has been long conversant with the 
stock from whence they spring, their origin as well as exact meaning 
are obvious at the first glance ; and it is felt as almost impossible to 
attribute to them, even for a moment, any signification but their 
true and right one. 

Another benefit which classical knowledge confers upon its pos- 
sessor is, that, through the medium of quotation they furnish him 
With innumerable modes of forcible or elegant expression. It has 
been well remarked, that for every thought there seems to be one set 
of words better adapted than any other; and that when a man has hit 
upon that set, he may be said in that instance to have reached the 
perfection of language. In the same manner, there are, in all culti- 
vated languages, many things so happily expressed, that it is 1mpos- 
sible to translate without spoiling them: this it is which has given 
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rise to the custom of quotation; no educated man who had occasion 
for one of these phrases, would employ for it any other language than 
that into which it had as it were been naturalized. 

But, after all, the grand inducement to the study of the classics, 
though the point on which the least can be said, is the fact that, 
excepting English, they open to us the greatest literary treasures in 
the world. All that is grand, or beautiful, or elegant, in oratory, in 
poetry, or in history,—all that is imperishable of the productions of 
human genius, has come down to us clothed in those two immortal 
languages: and to derive from them the pleasure or the profit they 
are so well qualified to afford, we must read them in the language of 
their almost-inspired authors. Any one who thinks a tanslation 
might supply the place of the original, we would advise to ask the 
opinion of some one acquainted with both. If he is still doubtful, 
let him read a version in some language he may know, of Shakspeare 
or Milton,—if yet unconvinced, we have nothing more to add; he has 
shown himself to be proof against the strongest possible evidence, 
and must be left in his error. 

Mr. Graham’s remarks on the English language, and his notice of 
its rise and fluctuations, are very good; but the general tone is not 
sufficiently warm in its favour. He does not give due praise to the 
magnificent language he uses. 


No language of Europe has been more frequently or more strongly affected 
by external influences than English; the cause of which may be chiefly 
ascribed to the many revolutions by which this country was convulsed during 
its early history. Scarcely had one language planted itself and begun to 
take root in the land, when, in consequence of a fresh irruption of invaders, it 
was partially destroyed, and another dialect, imported by the conquerors, was 
grafted on its stem. Thus, one people continually succeeding another in the 
possession of the country, the temporary language had no sooner begun to 
assume a fixed form, than it was interrupted in its progress by some over- 
whelming influence which obscured its character, and deranged for a time its 
whole fabric. Roman,/Saxon, Danish, and Norman were successively the 
prevailing languages of this country within the space of seven hundred 
years ; which may partly account for the fact, that it was not until long after 
the other languages had become fixed and settled, that English first assumed 
that distinct shape and character in which it now appears, The obstacles 
which it encountered in its growth do not appear, however, to have impaired 
its vigour ; and as that which is long in arriving in maturity is generally 
more solid, and more lasting in duration, we may hope that English, which 
has taken so many centuries to perfect, will continue for as long a time, not 
only to flourish in its native land, but to extend the enlightening influence of 
its literature over every portion of the civilised world. 


Very true. But the causes which have delayed the growth of our 
language, have not only “not impaired” its vigour, but they have 
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much added to it. Our country’s language, like her oaks, is not the 
growth of a day; but, like them, having reached its deliberately- 
attained maturity, presents a structure well adapted for a perennial 
endurance of the storms and blasts of time. The same succession of 
masters over the ancient Celts which, “assigning the dominion of the 
land to Roman, Saxon, Dane, and Norman, by turns, has by the 
mingling of a fivefold race given to our country the most capable 
population under the sun,” has, by alike commingling of five separate 
strands in the common thread of discourse,—of five different ingre- 
dients in the general mixture,—conferred an equal capability on the 
entire line, on the resultant compound. And this is far from ideal ; 
it is a capability which has been well and strongly tested,—which 
has enabled it to become an equally suitable vehicle, as Mr. Graham 
soon after observes, for ‘the stately dignity of Johnson, the neatness 
and elegance of Addison, the purity of expression and plain sense of 
Swift, and the tender pathos of Goldsmith ;” surely he might have 
added, the superhuman grandeur of Milton, the boundless versatility 
of Shakspeare; or, of later days, the philosophic calmness of 
Wordsworth, the alternating force and sweetness of Byron, and the 
noble plainness, so often and so rapidly rising into unexpected sub- 
limity, of Scott. We do not see that this can be considered an 
unfair mode of arguing; the only possible way to arrive at any 
degree of certainty as to the powers of a language, is to consider what 
has actually been done in it. 

Since the value of the produce depends on the skill of the workman, 
as well as on the costliness of the material, the excellence of the 
works of a nation’s literature may not be the most exact imaginable 
criterion of the perfection of the language. But it is indisputably 
the best, and indeed the only one, we have at command: and it is 
therefore idle to cavil at its use, because it cannot be shown to be 
mathematically unerring. 

There are but very few objects of inquiry with regard to which 
all grounds of doubt can be removed: and in the absence of demon- 
stratable certainty, sound reason bids us thankfully take up with 
the closest approximation that our straitened circumstances and 
limited faculties may place within our reach. 

Applying then the above rule, we say that the English tongue will 
by it be nobly vindicated from the following charges: 


Notwithstanding these beauties, it must be admitted that the English 
language possesses many defects, to which a natural partiality to our native 
tongue ought not to render us insensible. The very nature of its structure 
involves many disadvantages. The continued recurrence of monosyllables, 
most of them ending in consonants, not only greatly tends to enfeeble the ex- 
pression, but produces a harsh and grating effect on a cultivated ear, which is 
particularly disagreeable to the natives of more southern climates, who are 
accustomed to softer and more harmonious sounds. Another defect with 
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which our language has been justly charged, is that peculiarity in its genius 
which removes the accent farther from the last syllable of the word, than igs 
allowed in any other language. In English, many words are accented on the fourth 
or fifth syllable from the end. Instances of this peculiarity occur in the words 
—législature, nécessarily, congratulatory, imprecatory, and many others, 

The necessity of pronouncing so many short syllables together, produces a 
rugged and unmusical effect, and is frequently an insuperable obstacle to 
foreigners in attempting to master the difficulty of our language. 


English, like everything human, falls short of perfection; but we 
do not believe it is by any means so faulty as it is here represented, 
It certainly has not the effeminate softness with which the ‘ bastard 
Latin” of modern Italy “melts like kisses from a female mouth,” nor 
the polished flippancy of French, which makes that language as 
pretty in the mouth of a woman as it is insignificant in that of a 
man. But until we are shown that smoothness and neatness are the 
only qualities to be wished for in a language, we shall continue to 
think it an advantage rather than a defect in English, that in it soft- 
ness has not been pushed to effeminacy, nor smartness to exility. 
Any one who thinks it incapable of true harmony, should read a few 
of the softer and more melodious parts of our poetry— 


Untwisting all the chains that tye 
The hidden soul of harmony. 


If he still looks for, or flatters himself he can imagine, anything 
more exquisitely mellifluous, he deserves to be pitied for his want, 
or length, of ear. 

Nor does it at all alter the case, that our language is very difficult 
to be learnt by foreigners. The fact is notorious; but it has nothing 
to do with the faultiness or beauty of the language; it is only a 
proof that it is very different from their native tongues. 

We have thus stated, with all well-intentioned freedom, the points 
in which we differ from Mr. Graham; we now again assure him that 
we have been much pleased both with his whole plan, and the man- 
ner in which he has worked it out. It is well worthy the notice of 
all persons engaged in education. After a proper use of this work, 
followed by a careful perusal of Dr. Crombie’s excellent “‘ Etymology 
and Syntax” (which thepresent book is admirably fitted to precede), 
either when in the head forms of a good school, or at college, no one 
we think could fail to write pure and even elegant English; and 
thus, as we have endeavoured to show, assist in some measure in 
conferring a lasting benefit on his country. 
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Art. XII. 


1. The Lottery of Life. By the Countess of BLEssINGTon. 
Colburn. 


2, The Tempter and the Tempted. By the Baroness CALABRELLA. 
Miller. 


Ir is unnecessary to describe the ridicule and perhaps reproach that 
would have marked the appearance of a novel in bygone times com- 
posed by one of the noblesse. It is well, however, that these days 
are past; and that our ladies and countesses prove themselves to be 
as well read in the human heart, as they are notable in regard of 
station, and as willing to instruct as to please. It is particularly 
eratifying to find them observant of life in other grades, as well as in 
their own; and that they have as pure and keen sympathies with 
those that are conventionally below them as with their equals and 
presumed associates. Lady Blessington, we need not inform our 
readers, is distinguished for her simple and truth-like portraitures. 
She has manifestly been a close and an eager observer, no less than 
an experienced actor, in many scenes. Her fancy too is lively and 
fine; and still it is remarkably well kept under the control of sound 
sense. But we shall not enlarge upon or recapitulate what has been 
often remarked with regard to her style and the kind of materials with 
which she loves to work. The “ Lottery of Life” fills the larger 
part of the first of the present volumes, and is in her best manner, 
although its cast and compass forbid it to rank high as a cunningly 
contrived and artfully developed fiction. The other tales have ap- 
peared separately before. We copy out a clever description from 
the story that is here to be read for the first time. It represents 
the meeting of two sisters. A lady mellow and well advanced in 
years recalls passages in the May-day of life, and when all was fresh 
and warm within her; and when with bounding hopes and irrepres- 
sible eagerness she hurried to pay a visit to the companion of her 
girlish hours and thoughts; but whose affections and occupations 
were turned into a new channel. ‘This is the happily-drawn picture. 


T unpacked my clothes, and having changed my dress, set off to see my sis- 
ter, whom my heart yearned to embrace. I expected to find her the lively 
and fond creature I had left her; but one glance showed me she was no longer 
the same. When I entered she was sitting by the cradle of her child, rocking 
it with her foot, while her hands were busily employed at needle-work. She 
seemed to have grown ten years older in the year and a half I had been ab- 
sent; and there was a staid orderly look about her wholly unlike the gay 
aspect for which she was formerly remarkable. She made a motion to rise 
when she saw me, but, looking at the cradle, checked herself, waved her hand 
towards me to indicate the necessity of silence, then beckoned me to her em- 
brace, and having pressed me in her arms, silently pointed to the sleeping 
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babe, and whispered, “ Poor dear little soul, she is cutting a tooth, and has not 
closed hereyes the whole night.” ‘You look, my dear sister, as if you had 
not closed yours for many nights,” said I, remarking her heavy eyes and pale 
cheeks, ‘O,I don’t mind it,” replied she, ‘‘as long as my own darling can 
procure a little repose in the day. Is she not a sweet pretty creature, sister ?” 
and she drew aside the little white curtain that shaded the child’s face.’ . The 
movement, gentle as it had been, awoke the infant, who forthwith began to 
utter the most piercing cries. “ Don’t let her see you, sister,” said the alarmed 
mother ; “the sight of a strange face always sets her crying. Poor dear pet! 
she is naturally the quietest child in the whole world, but cutting her teeth 
plagues her so that it makes her quite fretful. Bless its dear, sweet, pretty 
face !—there’s a darling, don’t cry !’”’ and she dandled the screaming child, be- 
stowing on it the most tender expressions, and covering its face with kisses, 
‘“‘[sn’t your niece a beauty ?” asked my sister. ‘‘ See what laughing blue eyes 
she has, and what a lovely little mouth!” The eyes being filled with tears pre- 
cluded me not only from judging of their colour, but from forming a notion of 
their capability of laughing ; and the mouth, being distended to its utmost ex- 
tent by screaming, looked anything but lovely when my sister called my atten- 
tion to it. ‘*Ah, you can’t imagine what a blessing it is, Lucy, to havea 
child!” and she looked at hers with eyes beaming with affection. ‘ How glad 
I am to see you again, dear sister !” said I, and I kissed her cheek. This in- 
voluntary endearment on my part passed unnoticed on hers, and I resumed, 
‘“* How long it seems since we parted!” ‘ Do you think so?” answered Sarah. 
*¢ Baby is now seven months old; and as I did not marry until two months 
after you went, and I was nearly ten months a wife before I became a mother, 
you must have been nineteen months away. Well, I’m sure I didn’t think it 
had been half so long; but time flies so fast when one has a good husband 
and such a darling as this,’ and she again kissed her child. ‘See what a 
dear, sweet, nice creature she is! look at her legs; and now she is as quiet as 
a lamb—bless her dear heart!” It was true the child had ceased to cry, and 
for a simple reason, the mother had stopped its screams by filling its mouth ; 
but even while greedily imbibing the maternal nutriment, the tears still con- 
tinued to flow from the ill-shaped eyes of my sister's idol, while she neverthe- 
less indulged in the most lavish praises of its temper as well as of its beauty. 
“IT am so glad you are returned,” said Sarah ; and I felt pleased at even this 
expression of kindness, though it by no means answered my expectations of 
the joy she would experience at our first meeting after our long and only sepa- 
ration; but my satisfaction became diminished when she added, “ Yes, I am 
very glad you are come back, for I wanted so much to show you my darling 
baby.” In fact, I discovered that Sarah, my own dear Sarah, at parting with 
whom I had wept so bitterly nineteen months before, had now become so wholly 
engrossed by her husband and child as to regard me with indifference, and to 
desire my return home solely that I might see her child, She had no interest, 
no thought for aught save the two objects she idolised, and was too artless to 
conceal this fact. I left her cottage with a dejected heart. 


The author of the Tempter and the Tempted is, for anything we 
know to the contrary, a new candidate for popular favour in the 
literary republic. But if so, she is by no means inexperienced in the 
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craft of arranging her strength, or of giving accurate utterance to 
them. Indeed, never before have we met with a more unborrowed 
manner, or less hackneyed matter; nor withmore gracefulneatness and 
chaste beauty of language; while her thoughts appear to be so truly 
her own, as to be imbedded in her very nature. Over and around all, 
the gentlewoman and finely-bred lady unobtrusively figure. 

The baroness has unquestionably made the Lottery of Life her 
deep and accurarte study: her eye has been habitually turned to 
watch the intricacies and subtleties of the world within her, and as it 
revolves and throbs inother bosoms. While intent upon the mental 
spheres, the entire system constituted of human worlds, a constella- 
tion of them, has been measured and traced with steady and piercing 
gaze; the most erratic being unable to evade her vigilance, or tohide 
itself in shade from her perceptions. Such indeed seems to be the 
accuracy of her eye and the precision of her ideas, that the concep- 
tion of a character, a scene, or incident is instantly formed, and when 
once formed it is never afterwards lost sight of. One natural result 
is, that it requires no affectation, no effort, no feverishness of lan- 
guage to picture exactly to the reader that which the writer feels or 
wishes to represent. One other singularity belongs to this lady’s 
work,—it is impossible to say in which she best succeeds,—in the 
serious, or the humorous,—the tender or the powerful. In short, 
she writes like a child of nature, but one moulded in the school of 
perfect breeding, although unchecked: it has been direction of a con- 
genial character, not the curb or any proposed model for mere 
imitation that has distinguished her training. And hence it is that 
the Baroness Calabrella is to be hailed as a most welcome contributor 
to the elegant library; one truly but not feebly feminine. And yet 
we cannot conscientiously pronounce her novel perfect; for while no- 
thing can be better in respect of feeling and principle, or more fittin 
in regard to expression, we think, that in the cast of the story she 
has violated probability, especially when depicting the conduct of 
the heroine, both in her refusals and her acceptings. Still, the les- 
son which is intended to be conveyed by Caroline’s behaviour, and 
the diversity of sterling sentiments and chastening truths which are 
vindicated both by her actions and speech, are of a high order; and 
when taken without a very close examination of their consistency 
with the situation of the parties, cannot fail of conveying valuable 
teachings. It is relative to the combinations, not to the separate 
portions, we entertain objections. 

Again, we are not entirely satisfied with Lord Knaresborough. 
He is hardly worthy of a noble-minded woman. His conduct on 
occasions appears to us not to be more manly than his words. In the 
following passage, for example, he cuts a puling and girlish figure. 
It is where it requires his mother to undertake the defence of Caro- 
line’s character, and which indeed she nobly vindicates; but where 
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his lordship demeans himself with a versatility and silliness unworthy 
of his pretensions and his sex. 


“‘T will not (says the mother) I will not insult you, my son, by supposing you 
capable of adopting or believing the malicious gossip you appear to have heard 
regarding Caroline ; but I confess your conduct has disappointed me.” «Q, 
my mother,” exclaimed Lord Knaresborough, “ could I indeed believe that you 
have better understood all the mysterious circumstances of Caroline’s intimacy 
with the Signor Castella than I have done, how should I hate and loathe my rash 
injustice! Butit cannot be: assuredly he is her lover, her protector; andshe 
is lost to us forever!” ‘“ Her protector becertainly appears to have been ; and, 
by your own account, happily for her he did not see fit to desert her in her sick- 
ness, Of his being her lover, you have withheld all proof, if you possess any; 
but, before you venture to pronounce it, remember in whose presence you are 
speaking, and that it is the chosen friend of your departed sister you are ca- 
lumniating ; for not one word do I believe against Caroline’s honour.” ‘ My 
dear, dear mother!” exclaimed Lord Knaresborough, secretly charmed by his 
mother’s honest warmth; ‘“* what wouldI not give to prove your words true! 
You disbelieve all that I have heard respecting Caroline ; would to God that I 
could do so too | for then my life would not be the burden to me it is ; for now 
that the avowal of my feelings can only serve to record my own misery, I may 
own, that from our first acquaintance with Caroline, my whole soul worshipped 
her with a love as pure as I then believed herself. From that bour her image 
‘has filled my whole heart; and when our dear Augusta’s dying wish, that her 
friend might fill her place in your affections, was expressed, I believed that she 
had penetrated into the inmost recesses of my heart, and beheld the secret 
stamped in every fibre. Oh, my mother! who could so fervently wish to find 
‘her the same pure being she had appeared to us all as I did ?—my whole exist- 
ence rested on it ; it was the one rich and peerless jewel that made life desirable; 
and in losing that I have lost all ;’—and here Lord Knaresborough covered his 
face, and burst into tears. Lady Knaresborough, though much affected, tried to 
overcome her feelings—to speak with all a mother’s kind and tender sympathy 
to herson, whose anguish it wrung her heart to witness. ‘+My dear Alfred,” 
said she, “you have in this, I would fain hope, allowed your natural impetu- 
osity to blind your reason: I feel such an assurance that Augusta could never 
‘have given her implicit trust, her unbounded admiration, to one who was un- 
deserving of it. She loved Caroline with all a sister’s tenderness; and while 
discussing her amiable disposition, her sound good principles, her constant 
fulfilment of painful duties, her praiseworthy silence in all that regarded her 
hnsband’s coarse mind and vicious propensities, her abnegation of self,—how 
often have we simultaneously exclaimed, while deploring her ill-assorted union, 
she would have been just the wife for Alfred! her calm and peaceful mind 
would have ensured the repose his impetuous nature might endanger. And 
now, as then, do I firmly believe in her honour and rectitude ; nothing but de- 
monstrative proof will shake my trust. Indeed, to abandon her on anything 
short of proof, I should fee] a reproach to my child’s memory. O Alfred! 
again I ask, how could you forget our poor Augusta’s last bequest to us—her 
beloved friend’s safety !” Lord Knaresborough stood bewildered : how power- 
fully did his mother’s words appeal to his heart! how ardently did he wish to 
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persuade himself that his impetuosity had misled and blinded his reason! At 
every word his mother uttered, the mist seemed gradually passing from before 
his eyes ; and once more in imagination, Caroline stood before him in all her 
former purity; and fearful of again losing such a blessed vision, he eagerly 
seized his mother’s hands, pressed them to his lips and to his heart, and 
besought her to forgive, and teach him how to repair his error, promising to be 
guided solely by her, and to set out again immediately, if she deemed it right, 


Healthiness and truthfulness, however, predominate in the Tempter 
and the Tempted; and although the widowed Caroline bears baa 
self too immaculately during her first marriage, and exemplaril 
subsequent to the death of a coarse unworthy husband; and although 
dear Lord Alfred is too mawkish and womanish for our liking, we 
must repeat that the novel is as a whole one of the most winningly 
instructive that we have ever read. The passage already quoted has 
been pointed out to us by a highly approving article in a contempo- 
rary journal; just as the two following more welcome specimens have 
been. Multitudes equally good and beautiful might be quoted, but 
these must suffice. ‘Take in the following, description, sentiment, 
and anecdote :— 


These scenes turned the current of her thoughts from self. What was her 
present sorrow compared to that which she here beheld! She had indeed lost 
her parents, and one friend almost equally dear; but these bereavements were 
not recent—time had cicatrised the wounds; and though at the sight of these 
newly made ones, her own would open and bleed afresh, her sorrow was more 
subdued. Her fears for Lady Augusta’s life were always present while her eye 
marked the many graves around her tenanted by the young, cut off in their 
early morn, and beheld some afflicted mother’s form bent in anguish over them, 
From such scenes Caroline returned melancholy and thoughtful ; but the lonely 
communion she had thus established with the dead did not fail to strengthen 
and confirm her principles. She could not forget her present suffering, nor 
shut her eyes to the terrors of her position ; but they were the oftener fixed 
on that eternity so forcibly brought before her while lingering round its por- 
tals. She was one day peculiarly struck by the attitude and appearance of an 
elderly man, whose long white hair, driven by the wind over his face, seemed 
saturated by the tears gushing from his eyes, as he knelt without his hat at a 
grave in a part of the ground appropriated for those taken on lease—for it is 
not all that are bought; some are let for three, five, or seven years; and 
many are never renewed by the surviving friends,—telling the fearful truth, of 
how soon the dead are forgotten. It was so little marked from the surround- 
ing graves, that she would most likely never have noticed it but for this old 
man’s figure. She lingered at a distance till his agony was in some measure 
calmed ; and when his prayer was finished, she saw him place a couronne on 
the wooden cross on which a name was engraved. After he had retired, she 
quietly approached to read whose grave it was, and found it to be that of a 
woman whose writings are not better known to the world than her kind heart 
and generous mind were to those who had remained faithful during her many 
and great reverses of fortune. In the zenith of power, when her smile or 
frown could give value or discredit to those who surrounded her, she was the 
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friend of the needy, the protectress of the weak: her position often created 
envy ; but her winning manner, her graceful accwet/, converted many an envious 
discontented spirit into an admiring friend. In her trials and reverses she was 
made to feel how few are the friends and followers of prosperity whose feelings 
do not become chilled by the sight of adversity. The same kind and concilia- 
tory manner, the same noble enthusiasm, the same power of conversation, only 
more refined and heightened by the literary career she had adopted to ward off 
the actual and pressing gripe of poverty, were still hers; but their value was 
differently estimated : the small and modest apartment could boast but few of 
the habitués who had formerly swelled to suffocation the crowd that frequented 
her gilded salons on the Quai. Some few were, however, to be found sur- 
rounding her couch of pain; and never had she taken so much trouble to 
court and conciliate the richest nobles, the reigning princes of her own and 
other lands, as she now did to show her cordial welcome and the heartfelt 
pleasure she felt in beholding the faithful few ; and they dreamed not, while 
listening to her brilliant wit, her sparkling reminiscences of bright and beau- 
tiful fétes, in which she had been a principal actress, that the finger of death 
was already on her—that her moments of life and vivacity, freely given for 
their amusement, were stimulated by the excessive use of opium; while her 
hours of racking pain and mental anguish were confined to her own bosom, 
She died in poverty : she—who had given away in charity a hundred times 
more than would have made her last days easy and comparatively affluent— 
died in want!—her last hours disturbed by pressing, though trifling wants. 
She died; and then those who had not thought of her wants, while living, 
talked of a subscription for a monument to record her virtues. But at the 
period of which we are writing, the small wooden cross whereon Caroline had 
seen the couronne of immortals laid, was all that marked the resting-place of 


her earthly remains, 
Our other sample is as natural, real, and touching, and without 
the slightest straining, as any pathetic scene was ever rendered : 


Lady Augusta turned to her brother, saying, ‘‘ What does she mean, Alfred ? 
do speak to her, I am so very tired ;” and she again laid her head back, and 
was soon in a tranquil sleep, her hand firmly grasping Caroline’s, Lord 
Knaresborough uttered some indistinct words, but Caroline motioned to him 
not to disturb his sister; and then all was silent save the beating of their hearts. 
What busy thoughts were passing in the mind of each! both felt the restraint 
of the other’s presence, and both alike dreaded the instant that should end it. 
There was a holiness around that sleeping girl that silently rebuked and sent 
back abashed every thought that was not as pure as herself; and, perhaps, if 
ever earthly love is free from that dross which makes it earthly, it was felt by 
those two beings who were thus silently united in contact with that sweet and 
placid sleeper. What prayers were breathed—what vows were cradled in the 
hearts of both! They no longer doubted the feelings of each other; but both 
alike resolved to keep those feelings under control. At length their position 
was relieved by the entrance of the Countess, and the sleeper awoke at the 
sound of her footsteps. She declared herself refreshed ; and Caroline imme- 
diately tied on her bonnet, and was bidding her adieu, when Lady Augusta 
said, “ Dear Caroline, do go home and take some rest; you look so tired. I 
will send Alfred in the evening to give you news of me.” And thus a meeting 
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was arranged for them by one who little thought how much of their future 
lives night depend upon it.” 


We only add our congratulations on the appearance of a new 
aspirant in the realms of lovely fiction; on the baroness finding a 
publisher in the author of Fair Rosamond, and on Thomas Miller 
receiving the patronage of such a distinguished novelist. 





NOTICE. 


Art. XIII.—William Shakspeare: a Biography. No, I. By Cuar.es 
KNIGHT. 


Tuts is but the commencement of the Life ; but we may be sure that every jus- 
tice will be done to the subject which research, knowledge, and enthusiastic 
zeal can bring to bear uponit. The day is past when it was deemed that 
nothing certain could be gathered relative to Shakspeare’s private life or per- 
sonal history. But the period has also arrived when ingenuity is largely drawn 
upon to work out probabilities so as to furnish a compact and complete bio- 
graphy of the dramatist. Take the following likely enough picture of the 
circumstances and the scenes which are supposed by Mr. Knight to have 
operated upon the genius of the poet in his boyhood:— 


“The poet who has delineated human life and character under every variety 
of passion and humour, must have had some early experience of Mankind. 
The loftiest imagination must work upon the humblest materials. In his 
father’s home, amongst his father’s neighbours, he would observe those striking 
differences in the tempers and habits of mankind which are obvious even to a 
child. Cupidity would be contrasted with generosity, parsimony with ex- 
travagance. He would hear of injustice and of ingratitude, of uprightness and 
of fidelity. Curiosity would lead him to the bailiff’s court; and there he 
would learn of bitter quarrels and obstinate enmities, of friends parted ‘on 
a dissension of a doit,’ of foes who “interjoin their issues” to worry some 
wretched offender. Small ambition and empty pride would grow bloated upon 
the pettiest distinctions ; and “the insolence of office’ would thrust humility 
off the causeway. There would be loud talk of loyalty and religion, while 
the peaceful and the pious would be suspected; and the sycophant who wore 
the great man’s livery would strive to crush the independent in spirit. Much 
of this the observing boy would see, but much also would be concealed in the 
general hollowness that belongs to a period of inquietude and change. The 
time would come when he would penetrate into the depths of these things ; 
but meanwhile what was upon the surface would be food for thought. At the 
weekly market there would be the familiar congregation of buyers and sellers. 
The housewife from her little farm would ride in gallantly between her pan- 
niers laden with butter, eggs, chickens, and capons. The farmer would stand 
by his pitched corn, and, as Harrison complains, if the poor man handled the 
sample with the intent to purchase his humble bushel, the man of many sacks 
would declare that it was sold. The engrosser, according to the same autho- 
rity, would be there with his understanding nod, syccessfully evading every 
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statute that could be made against forestalling, because no statutes could pree 
vail against the power of the best price. There, before the shops were many 
and their stocks extensive, would come the dealers from Birmingham and 
Coventry, with wares for use and wares for show,—horse-gear and women- 
gear, Sheffield whittles, and rings with posies, At the joyous fair-season it 
would seem that the wealth of a world was emptied into Stratford ; not only 
the substantial things, the wine, the wax, the wheat, the wool, the malt, the 
cheese, the clothes, the napery, such as even great lords sent their stewards to 
the fairs to buy, but every possible variety of such trumpery as fill the pedler's 
pack,—ribbons, inkles, caddises, coifs, stomachers, pomanders, brooches, tapes, 
shoe-ties. Great dealings were there on these occasions in beeves and horses, 
tedious chafferings, stout affirmations, saints profanely invoked to ratify a bar- 
gain. A mighty man ridesinto the fair who scatters consternation around, 
It is the Queen’s Purveyor. The best horses are taken up for her Majesty’s 
use, at her Majesty’s price ; and they probably find their way to the Earl of 
Leicester’s or the Earl of Warwicks stables at a considerable profit to Master 
Purveyor. The country buyers and sellers look blank; but there is no 
remedy. There is solace, however, if there is not redress, The ivy-bush is at 
many a door, and the sounds of merriment are within, as the ale and the sack 
are quaffed to friendly greetings. In the streets there are morris-dancers, the 
juggler with his ape, and the minstrel with his ballads. We can imagine the 
foremost ina group of boys listening to the ‘small popular musics sung by 
these cantabunqui upon benches and barrels’ heads,’ or more earnestly to some 
one of the “blind harpers, or such like tavern minstrels, that give a fit of 
mirth for a groat; their matters being for the most part stories of old time, 
as ‘The Tale of Sir Topas,’ ‘ Bevis of Southampton,’ ‘Guy of Warwick,’ 
‘Adam Bell and Clymme of the Clough, and such other old romances or 
historical rhymes, made purposely for the recreation of the common people.” 
A bold fellow, who is full of queer stories and cant phrases, strikes a few 
notes upon his gittern, and the lads and lasses are around him ready to dance 
their country measures. He is thus described in the year 1564, in a tract by 
William Bulleyn: ‘Sir, there is one lately come into this hall, in a green 
Kendal coat, with yellow hose, a beard of the same colour, only upon the 
upper lip; a russet hat, with a great plume of strange feathers, and a brave 
scarf about his neck, in cut buskins. He is playing at the trey-trip with our 
host’s son; he playeth trick upon the gittern, and dances * Trenchmore’ and 
‘ Heie de Gie,’ and telleth news from Terra Florida.” Upon this strange sort 
of indigenous troubadour did the schoolboy gaze, for he would seem to belong 
to a more knowing race than dwelt on Avon’s side. His ‘ news from Terra 
Florida’ tells us of an age of newstongues, before ‘newspapers were. Doubt- 
less such as he had many a story of home wonders: he had seen London per- 
haps ; he could tell of Queens and Parliaments ; might haye beheld a noble 
beheaded, ora heretic burnt ; he could speak, we may fancy, of the wonders 
of the sea; of ships laden with rich merchandise, unloading in havens far from 
this inland region ; of other ships wrecked on inhospitable coasts, and poor 
men made rich by the ocean’s spoils, Food for thought was there in all these 
things, seeds of poetry scattered carelessly, but not wastefully, in the rich 
imaginative soil.” 
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